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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION AND STATEMENT OF PROBLEM 


Introduction 


December 15 is not celebrated as a national holi- 
day. No special consideration is given this day, which is, 
perhaps, ironic, in this country of Yreedom-loving people, 
for it is the birthday of our Bill of Rights. However 
unaware the majority may be, there are still some who re- 
member. On December 15, 1967, the one hundred seventy- 


sixth anniversary of the ratification of the Bill of Rights, 


the San Francisco Chronicle editorialized as follows: 


It 4s a commonplace that the American public not 
only takes the Bill of Rights for granted, but 
often permits its guarantees of individual liberty 
not only to be ignored by public officials, but 
sometimes to be challenged by them. Thus Chief 
Justice Earl Warren recently observed, “Our Bill 
of Rights is under subtle and pervasive attack 

e e e not only from without, but from our own 
indifference and failure of imagination." The 
comment is readily applicable as this 176th an- 
niversary rolls around, with certain politicians 
and public officials fulminating against courts 
which base rulings on the letter and spirit of 
the Bill of Rights and thereby safeguard the 
people from threats of tyranny by government. 


In spite of the fact that the framers of the Bill 
of Rights made the language clear and succinct, especially 
with regard to those freedoms set forth in the First Amend- 
ment, the freedoms of speech and of the press have been 


abused, and at times by the very Congress expressly 


forbidden by the Amendment to tamper with them. Over the 


years, freedom of expression has become an issue again and 
again. Times of tension and unrest--such as war--almost 
invariably result in a certain amount of restriction being 
Placed on these liberties. Today is certainly no excep- 
tion. With pacifists opposing the war in Viet Nam, and 


others advocating riots in the streets, freedom of expres- 


sion is again an issue of note. Tomorrow, Congress may 
pass a new law making a certain kind of speech a crime. 
Tomorrow, the Supreme Court may reinterpret the First Amend~ 
ment and hold that a certain kind of speech is not pro- 
tected by the constitution, and is, therefore, a crime. 
Tomorrow, men may go to jail for saying something that is 
legal today. 

Issues such as this are not easily studied in 
general terms. More productive is the examination of 
specific instances, or the studies of men who have been 
involved with the issue. Such a man was Eugene V. Debs. 


From 1887 until his death in 1926, Eugene Debs, as pere 


haps no man in American history before or since, fought 


the battle for freedom of speech and press. He went to 
- I, 


jail twice for it; and had it been necessary, he would 
have died for it. 

It was felt that a study of the speaking and writ- 
ing of Eugene Debs on the issue of freedom of expression 
would be helpful both in gaining a better understanding of 


the issue itself and also in bringing to light this little- 


known side of a man who perhaps was the first, since the 
days of the abolitionists, to fearlessly challenge the ata- 


tus quo in the name of humanity. 


The Problem and its Significance 


The name of Eugene Debs, if it strikes a responsive 
chord at all, is likely to do so either in connection with 
the labor movement or with Socialism. Little is known of 
his vigorous championing of freedom of speech and freedom 
of the press. 

Today these issues are of great relevance for our 
society. Freedom of speech becomes an issue only in con- 
nection with some cause in behalf of which people feel com- 
pelled to speak. If arrest and conviction follow as a re- 
sult of one’s advocacy, no matter what the cause, then 
freedom of speech is at issue. 

Although Debs had been active in the labor movement 
since the 1880's, had led the largest strike the country 
had ever seen up until 1894--the Pullman Strike--, had can- 
paigned for the presidency five times on the Socialist 
ticket, and was considered by many to be the finest orator 
of his time, the only cause with which he was connected and 
which is generally known to involve the issue of freedom of 
speech was pacifism during World War I. 

For a speech given at a Socialist convention in 
Canton, Ohio, in 1918, in which he expressed the reasons 


for his opposition to the war, he was indicted, convicted, 


and sentenced to ten years in prison. Here, olearly, free- 
dom of speech was at issue, although many historical reports 
gloss over the event as simply the conviction of a pacifist. 

The need was felt to know more about the underlying 
motives which prompted Debs to take the stand he did at 
Canton and to examine his address in some detail to see the 
Manner in which it gave expression to these motives. It 
also seemed advisable to study the other causes involving 
the issue of freedom of speech which were championed by 
Debs, both before and after the Canton speech, in order to 
gain a better understanding of the extent to which he was 
Anvolved with the issue as well as shedding light on his 
concept of freedom of expression. 

Therefore, the purpose of this study was to dis- 
cover the characteristics of Eugene V. Debs* concept of 
freedom of expression as shown by his advocacy in speeches, 
editorials, and other materials. Related questions were 
considered: What have been the various concepts of freedom 
of speech that have existed in the past? Of these concepts, 
which, if any, seem to be similar to that held by Debs? 
Does his concept of freedom of speech appear to be consis- 
tent with those of the framers of the Bill of Rights? Does 
his concept reveal any developmental trend, or is it abso- 
lute and unchanging? 

What causes, besides opposition to World War I, 
involving the issue of freedom of speech, were championed 


by Debs? Would his involvement with the issue of freedom 


e) 


of speech be considered extensive? 

What were the motives underlying his opposition to 
the war as revealed in the Canton speech? Do his proposi- 
tions in the Canton speech differ from those in his earlier 
advocacy? 

Does he feel that freedom of speech should be sus- 
pended during time of war? What was Debs* attitude toward 
the various war and war-related acts suppressing freedom of 
speech? 

What powers--if any--would he accord to government 
in the maintenance or suppression of freedom of expression? 
Under what circumstances--if any--would he restrict freedom 
of expression? 

What are his concepts about the nature of man? 

What are his concepts about the nature of democracy? 

Do his propositions tend to advance or-to restrict 
the values of ademocratic society? In what manner does he 
deal with the tensions of his audience? How successfully 


does he deal with the tensions of his audience? 


Organization of the Study 
Chapter II. Materials and Method. The materials 


used in this study were defined and listed. In this chap- 
ter, the method of procedure was described--the assumptions 
of the study, the kinds of things to be observed, the kinds 
of observations to be made, and the specific treatment to 


be followed. 


Chapter III. Background and concepts of freedom of 
speech, 

Chapter IV. A biographical study of Debs suffi- 
cient to reveal his relationship to the various causes 
championed by him and in which freedom of speech was in- 
volved. 

Chapter V. Debs* advocacy of freedom of expression 
in relation to the various causes treated in Chapter IV, 
except for those related to World War I. 

Chapter VI. This chapter continues the analysis 
begun in Chapter V. It examines causes related to World 
War I which occurred before, during, and after the war. It 
also presents an in-depthanalysis of the Canton speech in 
relation to Debs’ continuing advocacy of freedom of speech. 

Chapter VII. Summary end conclusions. 


Bibliography. A list of all materials used in 


this study. 


CHAPTER II 


MATERIALS AND METHOD 


Materials 


The search for materials was aided considerably by 
Ray Ginger's biography of Debs, The Bending Cross. It was 
discovered that before he died, Debs had given all of his 
personal scrapbooks to the Tamiment Institute, at that time 
a Socialist school. Its library, now known as Tamiment 
Institute Library, or simply as Tamiment Library, is today 
@ part of the New York University system of libraries. 

A letter from the Tamiment Librarian, Mrs. Dorothy 
Swanson, indicated that all of Debs’ personal scrapbooks 
were now on microfilm and were available through inter- 
library loan. There are twelve volumes, indexed by 
Theodore, Debs’ brother, covering the years from 1884 to 
1925, of approximately 250 pages each. The scrapbooks 
contain mostly newspaper clippings and cover items of 
general interest, articles written by Debs, and accounts of 
speeches given by Debs. The clippings were taken from 
papers all over the country, and the dates are quite con- 
secutive, indicating a rather thorough coverage of Debs’ 
speaking and writing. This was an extremely valuable 
source. 


Tamiment Library also has extensive holdings of 


other invaluable materials besides Debs’ own scrapbooks. 
These include copies of many of his speeches--the Canton 
speech in full--, writings, and works of other authors 
about Debs. These are listed in a special bibliography 
printed by the library and available to persons involved in 
serious research. All materials pertinent to the study 
were obtained either through inter-library loan or through 
the photo-reproduction facilities of Tamiment Library. 

From Ginger's biography it was learned that Debs 
had been regularly employed by four different publications-- 
one magazine and three newspapers. In the order that he 
worked for them and for the periods of his employment, they 
were: (1) Locomotive Fireman's Magazine, 1878 - 18933 
(2) Appeal to Reason (newspaper), 1907 - 19133; (3) Social 
Revolution ? (newspaper), March, 1917 - April, 1918; and 
(4) American Appeal (newspaper), January, 1926 - March, 
1926. 

Copies of pertinent articles by Debs from the 
Locomotive Fireman's Magazine were obtained through the 
photo-reproduction service of Tamiment Library. Southern 
Illinois University Library purchased a set of Appeal to 
Reason (1895 - 1922) on microfilm from Micro Photo Divi- 


sion, Bell and Howell Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Southern 


lLactually, he joined the Social Revolution when it 
was known as the National Rip Saw in 1912, but the majority 
of his editorials relating to freedom of speech were written 
nar the paper after it had become the Social Revolution in 
917. 
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Illinois University Library also purchased from the New 
York Public Library microfilms of approximately thirty 
articles by Debs written for the Social Revolution. His 
articles in the American Appeal were obtained on microfilm 
through inter-library loan from the Illinois State His- 
torical Library, Springfield, Illinois. 

All of these materials, plus the pertinent holdings 


of Southern Illinois University Library were consulted. 


Method 

While the classical approach to speech criticism-- 
that which involves a study of ethos, pathos, and logos-- 
4s a method for the study of the rhetorical act, it is felt 
by some to be restrictive in that it places the point of 
emphasis in the past and concentrates primarily on the 
technicalities of the art of rhetoric. The type of criti- 
cism produced might be compared to literary criticism that 
concerns ttself exclusively with the inner workings of 
literature, but never gets around to considering how the 
ideas expressed in the work help to provide meaningful 
insights into the human condition. By the same token, it 
is felt that all too often speech criticism fails to rise 
above the level of merely providing a kind of “grammar of 
rhetoric," while ignoring the ideas expressed, their 
relation to and possible influence on the society in which 
they were formulated and finally given expression. 

In the hope of offering an approach to criticism 


which will provide a point of view encompassing past, 
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present, and future, and which will not be limited toa 
kind of inward-turning preoccupation with technicalities, 
but will instead focus upon a man's ideas and what signifi- 
cance they may have both for other men as well as for the 
democratic process, a method different from the traditional 
classical approach was taken. 

The method adopted for this study was evolved by 
Dr. Earl E. Bradley in his rhetorical criticism classes at 
Southern Illinois University. It requires that the critic 


first state his assumptions. 


Assumptions of this Study 


The Nature and Function of Speech 


Speech is valuable to man as it serves two funce 
tions: (1) the communication of thoughts and feelings, and 
(2) the persuasion of others. Although it is often con- 
tended that speech used as a tool of persuasion is amoral 
in nature, speech does occur within a setting or framework 
of a specific society in which there are certain ethical 
and political values operating. In democracies, these 
values are codified into laws and constitutions as a result 
of their first having been held by the people as ideals 
to which they are committed. Once codified, these ideals 
become a political system of laws by which the people agree 
to be governed. Therefore, speech, occurring within the 
framework of a society committed to certain ethical and 


political values, should be examined for its possible 
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effects on these values. 

It is further assumed that speech may be used ina 
truly persuasive sense only ina society where men are free 
to speak, and where listeners are equally free to accept or 
to reject the propositions directed to them. The altern- 
ative to this kind of freedom is totalitarianisn, where 
those in power permit only the expression of views favor- 
able to them. In this situation, the people hear only one 
side of the story, are presented no alternatives, and have 
only one possible choice, which is really no choice. This 
cannot be considered persuasion any more than choices 
obtained by threat. Both are a kind of coercion. In 
The Age of Conformity, Alan Valentine uses the term "pure 
persuasion” to describe that which occurs ina free 
society; he maintains that any threat or hint of social or 
economic penalty for failure to accept the general philo- 


sophy is an offense to the spirit of pure persuasion.! 


The Role of Speech in a Democracy 


As it relates to the process of self-government, 
speech has two primary functions: (1) the discovery of 


"truth" in the administration of public affairs, which 


Ieee Thomas R. Nilsen, “Criticism and Social Conse- 
quences," Quarterly Journal of Speech, XLII (April, 1956), 
173-178 for a fuller discussion of this concept. 


2 (chicago: He Regnery Company, 1954), pe. 37. 
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4mvolves procedural considerations, the drafting of new 
laws, their tmplementation, etc.; and (2) the administra- 
tion of justice in the courts, which involves the relation- 
ships between individuals, as well as the relationships 
between individuals and the state. If either 1s to func- 
tion properly, speech must be free. Nilsen claims that 
free speech and democratic process are mutually inclusive 
terms: “Without a democratic society we cannot have free 
public address, and without free public address ... we 


cannot have democracy."2 
As it relates to the individual, speech is vital to 


the closely allied processes of inquiry and expression. If 
freedom is denied in either of these areas, the individual 
has little chance of self-realization and fulfullment for 
he is cut off from a free exchange of ideas with his 
fellows, and, as Nilsen says, "man fulfills himself only 
in a social context, through his interactions, direct and 


indirect, with other men." 


Democracy and Democratic Values 
To understand properly any society, the values held 


by that society must be examined. These values are of two 


types: substantive and procedural. The substantive values 


letnterpretive Function of the Critic,” Western 
Speech, XXI (Spring, 1957), 756 


2Tbid., pe 7h. 
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represent ultimate ideals or goals to be sought, while the 
procedural values represent the means by which the ends are 
to be achieved. 

Obviously, the members of any society are going to 
embrace differing substantive values as individuals. How- 
ever, it is felt that, unavoidably, the individual is the 
prime substantive value inherent in the very concept of 
democracy. An examination of several authors, representing 
differing viewpoints about democracy, revealed a central 
preoccupation with the individual to be characteristic of 


each point of view. 
Karl Wallace says that “a free and democratic so- 


clety « « » 1s built on the notion that the individual has 
dignity and worth,” and adds that it is the function of 
government "to uphold and preserve the worth and dignity of 
each and every person, "+ Franklyn Haiman explains that the 
concept of the dignity of the individual is based on the 
premise that man is rational and is “capable of making 
conscious choices."~ Thomas Landon Thorson describes the 
"natural rights" concept of democracy as well as the "ma- 
jority rule" concept. In both, the individual is central. 
The "natural rights” point of view holds that "all men are 


endowed with certain natural rights. Among these are life, 


lean Ethical Basis of Communication,” Speech Teacher, 
IV (January, 1955), 5. 


zenemocratic Ethics and the Hidden Persuaders,” 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, XLIV (December, 1958), 387. 
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liberty, property, and the pursuit of happiness.” This 
point of view holds that the purpose of government is to 
protect man’s natural rights. The "majority rule" view is 
that “political equality and popular sovereignty are [the] 
principles of democracy." Obviously, it is the individual 
who should have political equality, and many individuals 
acting together form a majority which, under the concept of 
popular sovereignty, is able to secure its interests--that 
is, individuals securing their interests. 

John H. Hallowell presents the “natural law” or 
“substantive” view, holding that “the ability of man to 
know the good and... his capacity .« . . to choose the 
good when known" is the prime value of democracy. Kurt 
Tauber, who takes a “procedural” view of democracy admits 
that “the goal of .. . democracy is the well-being and 
happiness of man . e « wat In total agreement, but adding 
the concept of self-fulfillment, Nilsen states that the 
prime value in a democracy is placed upon the individual 


who, through the power of reason, will seek the fullest 


1 he Logic of Democracy (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1902), Pe 154. 

2Ibid., pe 156. 

Ithe oral Foundation of Democracy (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1954), De Tih. 


A 
“"The Free University in an Open Society,” The Har- 
vard Educational Review, XXIII (Winter, 1953), 5-« 
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possible realization and development of his human potential 


1 This view is further amplified and supported 


for good. 
by Haiman:s 
Democracy is, in fact, primarily dedicated to the 
proposition that anything which helps in the de- 
velopment of the strength, productiveness, and 
happiness of the individual is good, and that 
anything which blocks or hingers his growth in 
these directions is immoral. 

Clearly then, the individual is the prime sub- 
stantive value of democracy, with the various aspects or 
viewpoints about him--the recognition of his dignity and 
worth, his well-being and happiness, the security of his 
rights and interests, his rationality and power to choosa 
the good, and his need to fulfill his potential--all being 
merely different ways of saying pretty much the same thing: 
man is the raw material of society, who must be valued 
above all, respected, protected, nurtured, and one day he 
will become a fully developed citizen who, hopefully, will 
make society better by his choices for good. 

The procedural values are those processes by which 
the individual may be brought--or may bring himself--to 
fulfillment. 

The list of procedural values could cover a number 


of pages 1f enough writers were consulted, but there would 


be unavoidable repetition of concept with only variation 


lapree Speech, Persuasion, and the Democratic Pro- 
cess," in Ethics and Persuasion, ed. Richard Le Johannesen 
(New Yorks Random House, 1967), p. 74. 


2The Quarterly Journal of Speech, XLIV (December, 
1958), 387. 
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of wording. It was felt that the procedural values pro- 
vided by Wallace, Tauber and Thorson were sufficiently in- 
clusive. 

The first two procedural values are suggested by 
Wallace and include (1) equality of opportunity, and (2) 
freedom, with the concurrent necessity of laws and obedi- 
ence to the laws 2 Thorson provides the constitutional con- 
cepts of (3) majority rule, and (4%) the protection of min- 
ority rights by constitutional cheoks on the majority.” 
Tauber contributes three concepts of attitude to round out 
the list: (5) rationality, (6) tolerance, and (7) the 
moral autonomy of the individual. 

Each of these procedural values, if examined care- 
fully, can be seen to aim at the protection of individual 
rights while providing the necessary freedom for each in- 
dividual to seek the fulfillment of his potential. Just 
exactly how thorough-going this freedom must be if it is to 
produce the desired effects is described in On Liberty by 
John Stuart Mill: 

It comprises, first, the inward domain of cone 
sciousness; demanding liberty of conscience in 
the most demanding sense; liberty of thought and 
feeling; absolute freedom of opinion and senti- 


ment on all subjects, practical or speculative, 
scientific, moral, or theological. The liberty 


1speech Teacher, IV (January, 1955), 5-6. 
2the Logic of Democracy, pe 154. 


3the Harvard Educational Review, XXIII (Winter, 
1953), 4. 
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of expressing and publishing opinions ... being 

almost of as much importance as the liberty of 

thought itself, and resting in great part on the 

same reasons, is practically inseparable from it. 

Secondly, the principle requires liberty of 

tastes and pursuits, of framing the plan of our 

life to suit our own character .. . Without in- 

pediment from our fellow creatures so_long as 

what we do does not harm them. « » ot 

That it is the purpose of a democracy to provide 
liberty for its citizens is established by Aristotle in the 
Politics: "The basis of a democratic state is liberty . . 
é 0 But, as Mill suggests, there are restraints to li- 
berty which must be accepted, or else there will be no li- 
berty. These restraints are the laws of the state which 
are meant to increase rather than diminish liberty. The 
seeming paradox is explained by John Locke in his Two 
Treatises of Government: "The end of law is not to abolish 
or restrain, but to preserve and enlarge freedom.” He ex- 
plains that “where there is no law, there is no freedon, 
For liberty is to be free from restraint and violence from 
2 
others, which cannot be where there is not law."” 
In a societal state, then, freedom is different 

from the so-called perfect freedom man enjoys in the natur- 


al state. In order to enjoy the benefits and protections 


in Durward V. Sandifer and Ronald L. Scheman, The 
Foundations of Freedom--The Inter-relationship between De-~ 
mocracy a Human Kignts (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
e Pe Feo 
2In The Basic Works of Aristotle, ed. Richard Mce 
Keon (New York: Random House, L941), p. 1265. 


3Ea, Thomas I. Cook (New Yorks Hafner Publishing 
Company, 1947), p. 148. 
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of society, man gives up certain freedoms in order to 
acquire others. He may still live his life as he chooses, 
but only insofar as he does not impose upon the rights of 
his neighbor. As long as man lives within the laws of his 
society--and the laws are just--there is justice for all. 
In the Ethics Aristotle says that “justice exists only be- 
tween men whose mutual relations are governed by law; and 
law exists for men between whom there is injustice." The 
second part of the statement means that whenever someone 
does transgress against his neighbor, the law stands ready 
to provide a just settlement. 

For justice and freedom to prevail, the laws of so- 
ciety must be obeyed, either in their restrictive sense, 
or in the punitive sense when they are broken. As Locke 
says, when man incorporates himself into a society, “he 
authorizes the society to make laws for him as the public 
good of the society shall require, to the execution whereof 
his own assistance as to his own degrees is due."” In 
other words, man has entered into an implied contract with 
society; therefore, he is bound to be governed by its laws. 
And if the law demands that a citizen shall give up his 
life--the ultimate payment--the honorable man will comply. 

In Plato's Dialogues, when Crito offers Socrates a 


lin The Basio Works of Aristotle, p. 1013. 
2 
“Two Treatises of Government, p. 164, 
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chance to escape, Socrates says that he cannot now repudi- 
ate the principles which he has advocated for seventy years, 
unless he can suddenly find better principles. He says 
that he seems to hear the voice of the laws whispering in 
his ears and asking him if he plans, by escaping, to over- 
turn the laws, which in turn would tend to overthrow the 

government, for this is the case “in which the decisions of 
law have no power, but are set aside and trampled upon by 
4ndividuals." Speaking further for the laws, Socrates says 
that “he who has experience of the manner in which we order 
justice and administer the state, and still remains, has 
entered into an implied contract that he will do as we con- 
mand him. And he who disobeys us is, as we maintain, 

’ thrice wrong . ...” Therefore, having himself entered 
4nto an implied contract with the government of Athens, and 
having advocated for seventy years that the laws should be 
upheld, Socrates will not break the laws and will not ex- 
cape his imminent death. Thus Socrates provides the world 
with the noblest possible example of man’s commitment to 
the principle of upholding the laws of his society. Later 
4t will be shown that his chosing death revealed just as 
powerful a commitment to another principle. 

Alexandre Meiklejohn, a modern interpreter of our 


constitution, maintains that although it is our duty as 


a 


lriato, "Crito,” in The Dialogues of Plato, trans. 
B. Jowett (New York: Random House, 1692), pp. 430-435 et 
passin. 
a ———_— 
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citizens to abide by or to obey the decisions of our courts, 
4t does not follow that we must agree with them. In fact, 
he stresses that our duty as free men to "to reflect upon" 
judicial pronouncements "1s quite as imperative as our duty 
to submit to their temporary legal authority.” By tem- 
porary legal authority, Meiklejohn has reference to the 
fact that any court decision in a democratic society is 
subject to modification or complete reversal at a later 
time; after new evidence has been discovered, after men 
have had the chance to think more deeply, after public 
opinion has had an opportunity to express itself, the 
courts may decide that the interests of man and justice 
will be best served by a different course of action. As 
Sandifer and Scheman put it, “the mortality and the im- 
perfect knowledge of men” make necessary “a continual 
adjustment of the social and economic life of the soclety, 
as man’s knowledge and understanding progress.” And de-= 
mocracy, they hold, is the only form of government which 
provides the needed mechanism” It might be added, that 
the needed mechanism is provided only when the citizens of 
@ democracy uphold the procedural values to which they are 
committed. 

Democracy, then, contains within itself two sets of 


values: the substantive and procedural. It was the 


lovee Speech and its Relationship to Self-Govern= 
ment (New York: Harper and Brothers, LOuey, Pe. 35% 


-The Foundations of Freedom, pp. xi-x1i. 
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assumption of this study that the prime substantive value 
of democracy is the individual, ever seeking the fulfill- 
ment of his potentialities. The procedural values which 
provide a framework of laws and attitudes within which the 
substantive values may be pursued are (1) equality of op- 
portunity, (2) freedom, with the concurrent necessity of 
laws and obedience to the laws, (3) majority rule, (4) the 
protection of minority rights by constitutional checks on 
the majority, (5) rationality, (6) tolerance, and (7) the 
moral autonomy of the individual. 

Therefore, it is the assumption of democracy that 
under a system of self-government, that society 1s best 
whose citizens are best; and the best citizens are those 
who have achieved the greatest possible realization of 


their human potential for good. 


Sources for Criticism 
The next step after setting forth the assumptions 


of the study was to describe the sources for criticisn. 
Inevitably in a democratic society, the conflict between 
freedom and order, or authority, produces tensions. A 

new law is proposed which is supposed to make society safer 
from criminals; but in order to make the apprehension of 
oriminals easier for law-enforcement agencies, everyone 

has to sacrifice a little more of his freedom. The pro- 
ponents of the law urge its passage to make society safer-- 


to secure greater order. Others, fearing the loss of 
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freedom as another step in the gradual encroachment of 
government on individual liberties, become alarmed and 
rally their forces to try to defeat the bill. <A tension 
has been created. It was created in connection with an 
issue. As speakers deal with issues, they need also to be 
aware of the tensions surrounding the issues in the minds 
of the people. The manner in which the speaker deals with 
these tensions will be a measure of his effectiveness. 

The procedures for criticising a speech on a spe- 
cific issue and the tensions surrounding that issue are 
three: descriptive, analytical, and evaluative. 

In the first, or descriptive category, the follow- 
ing questions need to be asked: 

1. What are the issues and accompanying tensions? 

2. What is the origin of the issue? 

3. What is the speaker's identification with the 
issue? 

The analytical questions involve a careful examin- 
ation of the speaker's propositions. Here again, Nilsen 
provides effective criteria, saying that we should look at 
the speaker's concepts of man, ideas, and society. Nil- 
sen's analysis of the speaker's “concept of man” is clear- 
ly designed to reveal the value placed upon the individual, 
that is, the speaker's concept of democracy'’s prime sub- 
stantive value. Nilsen suggests the following questions be 


asked in analysing the speaker's “ooncept of man": 
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1. Does the speech reveal an image of man as a being 
of intrinsic worth? 

2. Is the image of man that of a being with a capacity 
for wisdom and rational choice? 

3. Does the speech deal honestly with men? 

@. Are problems presented realistically, or is 
there deliberate exaggeration either to mag- 
nify or minimize dangers? 

be Are men encouraged to expand their intellec- 
tual horizons, or are they urged to support 
the status quo, regardless of the facts? 

Nilsen admits that the speaker's “concept of ideas” 
4s inseparable from his “concept of man,” but fails to make 
clear just how decidedly the speaker's “concept of ideas” 
reflects his "concept of man," or, again, the prime sub- 
stantive value of democracy. The question to be asked is, 
"Does the speaker provide a basis for rational choice--in- 
dicating that he considers his audience as rational beings, 
capable of rational choice--or does he, through appeals to 
emotion and prejudice, seek to trigger non-reflective re- 
sponses--indicating that he considers his audience as 
little better than beasts to be manipulated?" 

Concerning the speaker's "concept of society," 

"the critic should ask what the speech implies about the 


procedural values of democracy."* 


letnterpretive Function of the Critic,” Western 
Speech, XXI (Spring, 1957), 72-76 et passin. 
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Finally, the critic will engage in the evaluative 
process. First, an assessment of how well the speaker has 
dealt with the tensions of the situation will be made. 

This involves two questions: (1) "Does the speaker make a 

correct evaluation--as revealed in his propositions--of the 
tensions of his audience?" (Does he hit or miss the mark?) 
and (2) "Do his propositions succeed in providing either a 

release for the tensions, the elimination of the tensions, 

or the creation of tensions?" 

Then the critic will complete the evaluative pro- 
cess by deciding whether the speaker's propositions tend to 
either support and advance or to restrict and destroy both 
the procedural and the substantive values of society (as 
already set forth under "Democracy and Democratic Values"). 
That is, “Do the speaker's propositions tend to further the 
democratic process?" is one legitimate question, while, "Do 
they urge men to acts that fulfill men?” is another equally 
valid. Nilsen says that, ultimately, we need speakers to 
“move men to acts that fulfill men, "* Lewis Mumford in- 
sists that the criteria of our evaluation process of any 
plan or proposition in any field be based on the questions, 
"how far does it seek” to further the process of life ful- 
fillment" and “how much respect" does it pay "to the needs 


of the whole personality?"* 


lipid.. pe 71. 
*the Condition of Man (New York: Harcourt Brace and 


Company, 194%), p. 423.0 
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The Kinds of Things to Be Observed 


This study examined cases either direotly or in- 
directly involving the question of freedom of expression to 
which Debs lent his support. A case directly involving 
freedom of expression would be one in which Debs specific- 
ally mentions either freedom of speech or freedom of press. 
A case indirectly involving freedom of expression might con- 
sist of a case of injustice perpetrated by capitalism in 
order to silence opposition to the status quo. 

Specifically the Canton speech was examined. 

Examples of Debs’ speaking and writing which expli- 
citly state his ideas about freedom of expression were ex- 


amined. 


The Kinds of Observations to Be Made 
All of the foregoing materials were subjected to 


the three-step process of description, analysis, and eval- 
uation in order to determine answers to the questions asked 


in Chapter One. 


CHAPTER III 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


The Necessity of Freedom of Speech in a Democracy 


This chapter examined briefly the historical backe 
ground of the concept of freedom of speech, some of the 
concepts underlying its necessity in the democratic pro- 
cess, as well as comments by a few outstanding spokesmen 
on the subject. Finally a comparison was made between dem- 
ocratic and totalitarian states with regard to freedom of 
inquiry and expression. 

In the development of modern democracy, much is 
owed to an all-but-forgotten group of people known as the 
Leveliers. This group emerged in 17th century England, 
principally from the ranks of Oliver Cromwell's New Model 
arny. They felt that their struggle against King Charles 
would have been in vain, if the tyranny of a sovereign was 
to be replaced by the tyranny of a parliament. They ad- 
vanced the idea that sovereignty should reside neither in 
a king nor ina parliament, but in the people, and that the 
power of any government was derived from the consent of the 
people governed. They stood for religious as well as po- 
litical tolerance, and they saw the need for freedom of 
speech. They felt that only through “liberty of discourse,” 


as one of their leaders, William Walwyn, put it, “could 
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they hope to arrive at truth or ensure enjoyment of civil 
liberty": 

All of the essential elements of civil liberty-- 

limitation of governmental power, recognition of 

{nviolable individual rights, toleration of di- 

versity in religious worship and political opin- 

4on, freedom to dissent--were embraced in the 

Leveller philosophy.1l 

The views held by the Levellers were embraced and 

given a more careful and comprehensive articulation by 
Locke who, in turn, had a profound influence upon the foun- 
ders of our liberty. Locke took the Leveller concept of 
the sovereignty of the people and added that the people had 
a “moral right, even an obligation, to withdraw by revolu- 
tion their support of any government that does not fulfill 
their purposes or reflect their will." History clearly 
attests to the fact that a goodly number of colonists 
heeded this dictum, many laying down their lives in the 
process. Charles Madison says that "in a very real sense 
the United States was conceived and firmly established by 
the radicals of 1776," by people like Samuel Adams, Tom 
Paine, and Thomas Jefferson. In fact, because he so elo- 


quently expressed the principles of freedom and equality, 


Jefferson “became the patron saint of the radicals who came 


Tajan Barth, Heritage of Liberty (New Yorks McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1965), pp. 6-5 et passin. 
2 


Zoid. o Pe 9. 
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after hin." 

These men fought and died for an idea--the idea 
that men should be free to govern themselves. [In setting 
up the laws by which this experiment was to be governed, 
they tried to eliminate all possibilities that those in 
power would ever be able to tyrannize over the people. Not 
only majority rights, but minority rights as well, were to 
be protected. But their first effort--the Constitution-- 
did not contain sufficient safeguards against tyranny in or- 
der to win adoption by the states. To insure its speedy 
adoption, the Bill of Rights--the first ten amendments-- 
was added to the Constitution. In effect, these laws were 
designed to prevent Congress, in time of stress, from in- 
fringing upon the “precious rights for which the Colonies 
had fought the war."” The framers felt that “they were 
furnishing essential safeguards against their own passions 
and extravagances"> which might become aroused at some 
future date. 

Of the rights guaranteed by the First Amendment, 
those of freedom of speech and freedom of press are per- 


tinent to this study. These freedoms have often been re- 


1, itics and Crusaders: A Century of American Pro- 
test (2d ed. rev; New York: Frederick Ungar Publishing Com- 
pany, 1959), PP. 529-530. 


2uenry S. Drinker, Some Observations on the Four 
Freedoms of the First Amendment (Boston: Boston University 


ess, 1957), Pe Se 
Jparth, Pe Oo 
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ferred to as the twin foundation stones of all other free- 
doms. Freedom of the press was established in order that 
4t might censor the government, rather than allowing the 
government to censor the press, as had previously been the 
case. Freedom of speech was necessary in order to have 
full and fearless discussion of all questions of public 
policy, thereby ensuring as nearly as possible that de- 
cisions reached would reflect not only rational thought but 
also the will of the majority. The threat of restrictions 
upon discussions of public policy in a self-governing so- 
ciety is set forth by Meiklejohn: 
When men govern themselves, it is they--and no 

one else--who must pass judgment upon unwisdom 

and unfairness and danger. And that means that 

unwise ideas must have a hearing as well as wise 

ones, unfair as well as fair, dangerous as well 

as safe, un-American as well as American. Just 

so far as .. » the citizens who are to decide an 

issue are denied acquaintance with information or 

opinion or doubt or disbelief or criticism which 

4s relevant to that issue, just so far the result 


must be ill-considered, 111-balanced planning for 
the general good. It is that mutilation of the 


thinking process of the community a-ainst wnich 
e First Amendment to the Constitution is direc- 
ed. 

The case for freedom of speech as a means of get- 
ting at truth and of allowing the truth to prevail is 
supported by many noted authorities. In the Topics, 
Aristotle says that “the ability to raise searching diffi- 
culties on both sides of a subject will make us detect 


more easily the truth and error about the several points 


"Ibid. p. 15. 
“Meiklejohn, pe 26. 
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that arise";2 and in the Bhetoric he stated: “things that 
are true and things that are just have a natural tendency 
to prevail over their opposites . .« « sa? These two con- 
cepts seem to have been given parallel expression in modern 
times by Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., in his dissenting opin- 
4on in the Abrams case: “The ultimate good desired is bet- 
ter reached by free trade in ideas--that the best test of 
truth 1s the power of the thought to get itself accepted in 
the competition of the market."> Jefferson said he was not 
afraid “to tolerate error so long as reason is free to com- 
bat at," while Milton, in his classic denunciation of Eng- 
lish censorship, Areopagitica, stated the same thing in an- 
other way: 

Though all the windes of doctrin were let loose 

to play upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, 

we do injuriously by licencing and prohibiting to 

misdoubt her strength. Let her and Falshood grap- 

ple; who ever knew Truth put to the wors, ina free 

and open encounter.5 
In his book, Freedom of Speech, Franklyn Haiman contends 
that “the most extensive and incisive statement of the 
rationale for freedom of expression, unsurpassed by any 


other, remains that written by John Stuart Mill in 1858,"° 


lin The Basic Works, Pp. 189. 

2Ibid., Pe 1327. 

Jabrams, Vv, United States, 250 U. S. 616 (1919). 
4on Drinker, p. 6. 


5Jonn MoCormick and Mairi MacInnes (eds.), Versions 


of Censorship (New York: Doubleday and Company, Incorpor- 
ated, 1962), p. 3l. 


(New Yorks: Random House, 1966), p. 177. 
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In his statement, Mill makes four points which may be 
summarized in essence as follows: 

1) If we deny that a silenced opinion may possibly 
be true, we are assuming our own infalliability. 

2) Silenced opinion, though mainly in error, may 
be at least partly true; "and since the general or pre- 
vailing opinion on any subject is rarely or never the whole 
truth, it is only by the collision of adverse opinions that 
the remainder of the truth has any chance of being supplied." 

3) If accepted opinions be wholly true, they will, 
unless vigorously contested, soon lose their rational effect 
upon the mind and become little more than prejudices. 

4) When true opinions lose their rational effect 
upon the mind, they also lose their vital effect upon 
character and conduct and thereby cease to be a force for 
good. 

Thomas I. Emerson holds that freedom of speech is 
necessary (1) as a means of attaining individual self- 
fulfillment, (2) in order to attain truth, (3) to encour~ 
age participation in the decision-making process, and (4) 
as a method of maintaining a balance between stability and 


change. 


lin Kingsley Widmer and Eleanor Widmer (eds.),Liter- 
Censorshi Principles, Cases, Problems (Belmont, Cali- 
ornias Wadsworth Publishing Company, 1961), pp. 15-16. 


2roward a General Theory of the First Amendment 


(New Yorks Random House, 19603), Pe de 
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In looking at the functioning of totalitarian forms 
of government it was found that rigid censorship is one of 
the hallmarks of the totalitarian state. Sandifer and 
Scheman state: "Restrictions on the freedom of expression, 
and curbs on the sources of public information have been 
principal elements in the temporary successes of totali- 
tarian regimes."> Locke says that in an absolute monarchy, 
to ask how you may be guarded from harm from the monarch is 
literally asking for death and that such questioning is 
regarded as "the voice of faction and rebellion."* Barth 
says that the prohibition of free expression by totalitarian 
governments denies to the government “the self-regulating 
mechanism which Jefferson called ‘the tribunal of public 
opinion,'" and he goes on to point out that this lack may 
well prove to be fatal as in the case of Hitler's Third 
Reich “where no one dared tell the dictator that he was 
making ruinous errors."? Another facet of the danger of 
censoring speech and expression is that opinions which are 
silenced do not disappear, but, like any force confined, 
tend to become explosive. Justice Brandeis illustrates 


this points 


1s. 77° 
op. 166-167, 
35, 16. 
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Those who won our independence .. . knew that 
order cannot be secured merely through fear of 
punishment for its infraction; that it is haze 
ardous to discourage thought, hope and imagi- 
nation; that fear breeds repression; that 
repression breeds hate; that hate menaces 
stable government; that the path of safety lies 
in the opportunity to discuss freely supposed 
erievances and proposed remedies; and that the, 
fitting remedy for evil counsels is good ones. 

Thus, after showing the necessity of freedom of 
thought and expression in a democracy, it was demonstrated 
that the prohibition of free expression is a salient char- 
acteristic of a totalitarian state, and that this imposes 
three distinct dangers: 1) an obvious danger to the individ- 
ual, and two less apparent dangers to the state: 2) the 
leaders of the state, receiving no public discussion of 
their decisions, are likely to involve the state in fatal 
mistakes; and 3) by silencing the expression of grievances, 
such sentiments, far from being eliminated, are driven 
underground where they tend to become potent forces in 


fomenting rebellion and violent revolution. 


First Amendment 


In order to understand and appreciate more fully 
the various concepts of freedom of speech, it was necessary 
to examine them as they arose historically in response to 
the various tensions and pressures of the times. Obviously, 


the scope of the study prevented detailed examination of 
eS ee ee ee eee 


lconcurring opinion in Whitney v. California, 274 
Ue Se 357 (1927). 
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historical backgrounds. 

On December 15, 1791, the first ten amendments to 
the Constitution were adopted by Congress upon insistence 
by five states on having a Bill of Rights to protect the 
peoples’ liberties from federal encroachment. Of per- 
tinence to this study are the following provisions of the 
First Amendment: "Congress shall make no law... abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech, or of the press « « « 4" al- 
though it should be noted that the same amendment also 
guarantees the rights of freedom of religion, of peaceful 
assembly, and the right to petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances. 

Those who shaped and wrote the ideas contained in 
our Constitution and Bill of Rights were well aware of the 
struggle in England dating back to 1215 and the Magna 
Charta and continuing down to our own revolution, for 
sovereigns to recognize and guarantee the basic human or 
civil rights: freedom of speech, of the press, of assembly, 
of religion, as well as the right of not being deprived of 
life, liberty or property without due process of law. The 
struggle was begun by the nobles and continued by the 
parliament and by the people. 

From its introduction in the 15th century, printing 
had been forbidden except by royal license. It was to 
oppose the Licensing Act of 1643 that Milton wrote "“Areo- 


pagitica,*2 already referred to in this study as a defense 


Se an ee PA ee ee a ge ee 
Drinker, p. 4. 
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of free expression. Licensing of printing is simply a 
euphemism for censorship, known legally by the terms “pre- 
vious restraint" or “prior restraint," and was directed pri- 
marily against seditious libel. Seditious libel prosecu- 
tions were carried out under what is known as the English 
common law of sedition or seditious libel which provided 
for the punishment of "the intentional publication . « . 

of written blame of any public man, or of the law, or of 
any institution established by law. The slightest “slur 
by speech or print on the dignity or prestige of the king 
or queen was followed by summary imprisonment and often ex- 
ecution . . « ,"* and truth was no defense. In fact, if 
the statements made were true, 1t actually made conviction 
easier due to the prevailing doctrine in such cases: "The 
greater the truth, the greater the libel. "? 

This doctrine prevailed in the American colonies 
until the Revolution. Chafee quotes the historian Scho- 
field as stating that “one of the objects of the Revolu- 
tion was to get rid of the English common law on liberty of 
speech and of the press . « « watt However, before the 


passage of the Bill of Rights, the case of Peter Zenger had 


1 


Zechariah Chaffe, Jr., Free Speech in the United 
States (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 
» Pe 19. 
2 


Drinker, Pe 4. 


Jchafee, p. 500. 


*Totde. pe 20. 
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already set two precedents in this area. 

Zenger, an American printer, became involved in the 
publishing of anti-administration materials in his news- 
paper, the New York Weekly Journal, in the early 1730's 
when Governor William Cosby summarily removed Lewis Morris 
from the chief justiceship of the state. The Governor's 
action evoked a storm of protest from a wide cross-section 
of the population, and Zenger‘s articles helped to inflame 
anti-administration feelings. Arrested in the fall of 1734 
and brought to trial in April of 1735, Zenger was tried 
under the common law of criminal libel which was then in 
effect. When his lawyer's plea to the jury to consider the 
truth or falsity of the libel was blocked by the judge, the 
jury took matters into its own hands and rendered a verdict 
of "not guilty," a decision widely acclaimed by those in 
the courtroom as spectators and by the population generale 
iy. In his defense of Zenger, Andrew Hamilton established 
the following precedents: "First, that in seditious libel 
truth was a defense, and, second, that it was for the jury 
and not for the judge to decide whether or not the publi- 
cation was a libel. "2 

Chafee points out that the different attitudes 


toward freedom of the press were actually the result of 


leichard B. Morris, "Zenger, John Peter,” Diction- 
nary of American Biography, ed. Dumas Malone (New York: 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 1936), XX, 649. 
2prinker, Pe 5e 
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holding different viewpoints about government. If the 
government is viewed as master, then the sedition law fol- 
lows logically. On the other hand, if the government is 
viewed as the servant, then its master, the people, has the 
right to criticize 1t. The second view was made a reality 
by the Revolution.? 
To the framers of the First Amendment, freedom of 
speech meant “the right of unresticted discussion of public 
affairs."” In spite of the clarity of the wording, Con- 
gress has passed several laws which do abridge freedom of 
speech, and the Supreme Court has interpreted the First 
Amendment in ways that have abridged freedom of speech. 
When Congress passes a law making a certain type of speech 
@ crime, eventually cases tried under these laws are ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court. The opinion rendered by the 
Court results in a new doctrine or concept of what is 
acceptable and what is unacceptable speech. The same is 
true of cases appealed to the court as the result of pro- 
secutions in the lower courts of speech that was found to 
be criminal in and of itself without regard to any specific 
law. The Supreme Court then renders an opinion which 
represents its interpretation of the First Amendment, and 
thereby legally establishes whether or not the speech in 


question is protected by the Constitution. In these two 


15. 22. 


2Tbide, Pe 19. 
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ways, then, the Supreme Court evolves concepts of what 
speech shall be permissable, or, in other words, concepts 
of freedom of speech. 

It appears that much damage has been done to the 
framers’ concept of “the right of unrestricted discussion 
of public affairs.” This is not to deny, as Holmes con- 
tended, that the First Amendment does not guarantee abso-= 
lute freedom or immunity for all possible language. Neither 
the framers nor any other competent person, he said, would 
expect that advising someone to commit a murder would be 
constitutionally protected. In addition, the areas of in- 
citement to any unlawful conduct, obscenity, blasphemy, 
slander, libel, and “fighting words,” (sometimes defined 
as calling a man an S. O. B. without smiling) have been 
marked off as being outside constitutional protection due 
to their lack of a contribution of ideas to public discus- 
sion; however, it was discovered that many restrictions of 
freedom of speech have occurred within the area of "public 
discussion." Specific laws have been passed to this effect. 
In these cases the prevailing doctrine is that of “no prior 
restraint." In other words, a man may speak or publish his 
opinions, but if they are found unacceptable, then he will 
be punished. Chafee suggests there 4s no protection of free- 
dom of expression at all in this interpretation saying that 
“the government which holds twenty years in prison before a 


speaker and calls him free to talk resembles the peasant 


Se ES ys Ee a Pe ee 
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described by Galsworthy"™s 


The other day in Russia an Englishman came on a 
street meeting shortly after the first revolution 
had begun. An extremist was addressing the ga- 
thering and telling them that they were fools to 
go on fighting, that they ought to refuse and go 
home, and so forth. The crowd grew angry, and 
some soldiers were for making a rush at him; but 
the chairman, a big burly peasant, stopped them 
with these words: “Brothers, you know that our 
country is now a country of free speech. We 

must listen to this man, we must let him say any- 
thing he will. But, brothers, when he's fini- 
shed, we'll bash his head int"1 


Concepts of Freedom o eech 


Alien and Sedition Acts of 1798 

The first of the laws abridging freedom of speech 
4n the area of public discussion was passed by Congress in 
1798. These were the Alien and Sedition Acts which made it 
"a crime to defame the government or its officers or to 
stir up sedition against them." This hated act was passed — 
by the Federalists then in power when war with France seemed 
imminent, but was actually used by Secretary of State Pick- 
ering of the Adams administration to silence political op- 
ponents. The act carried a fine of two thousand dollars 
and two years in jail. It expired March 3, 1801.2 


Jefferson attacked the act as an unconstitutional 


invasion of liberty of the press and “pardoned all prison- 


lonafee, pp. 9-11 et passim. 


2prinker, p. 5. 


3 james Re Mock, Censorship Loe (Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1941), ppe 7-8. 
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ers when he became president; Congress eventually repaid 
all the fines; and popular indignation at the act and the 
prosecutions wrecked the Federalist party." Aversion to 
the act was so intense that no similar legislation was 
Passed--in spite of the War of 1812 and the Civil War-- 
for more than a century. In passing, however, it should 
be noted that under the Sedition Act of 1798, truth was a 
3 


defense. 


Espionage Act of 1917 


There appear to have been few cases involving free- 
dom of speech reaching the Supreme Court following the ex- 
piration of the Alien and Sedition Acts until after the 
Passage of the Espionage Act in 1917. The hysteria surroun- 
ding America’s entry into World War I resulted in the pass- 
age by Congress of the Espionage Act in 1917 and an amend~ 
ment to it, the so-called Sedition Act, passed in 1918, 
which gave the federal government, for the first time in 
119 years, the power to restrict constitutional liberties 
in a most thorough-going waye” In times of crisis, consti- 
tutional liberties have always suffered, but freedom of 
speech and freedom of press seem to be liberties that are 


affected first and which receive the most severe restric- 


lenatee, ps 27. 
2prinker, Pe 6. 
Jchafee, pe 504. 
Ynook, pPe 5-6. 
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tion. 


Title I of the Espionage Act created three new 

offenses, not previously covered by criminal laws 

1) Whoever, when the United States is at war, 

shall willfully make or convey false reports 

or false statements with intent to interfere) 

with the-cperation or success of the military 

or naval forces of the United States or to pro- 

mote the success of its enemies 


2) and whoever, when the United States is at 

war, shall willfully cause or attempt ta cause 

4nsubordination, disloyalty, mutiny, or refu- 

sal of duty, in the military or naval forces 

of the United States, 

3) or shall willfully obstruct the recuiting or 

enlistment service of the United States, to the 

injury of the service or of the United States, 

shall be punished by a fine of not more than 

$10,000 or impr}sonment for not more than twenty 

years, or both. 
Of the twelve titles of the act, Title XII is of special 
interest also. It made “non-mailable any matter violating 
the act, or advocating treason, insurrection, or forcible 
resistance to any law of the United States,” and was used 
to silence many Socialist and labor papers. This act is 
still on the books, but it is not activated unless war is 
officially declared by the United States. 


One of the earliest Espionage Act convictions to be 
appealed to the Supreme Court, United States v. Phillips 
(1917), was sustained under the concept known as the “use- 


abuse” doctrine, or the principle of “liberty versus 


lipid., pe 6. 
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license." This interpretation, in essence, says that one 
4s free to speak as long as his speech is lawful, but fails 
to establish any standard by which to measure lawful 
speech, Obviously, what is “liberty” to a speaker may be 


"license" to a judge. This dootrine is quite close to the 
"no prior restraint" concept and was applied in many of the 
World War I cases. The critical part of the decision in 
the case above reads as follows: 


In this country it is one of our foundation 
stones of liberty that we may freely discuss any- 
thing we please, provided that that discussion is 
4n conformity with law, or at least not in vio- 
lation of it. 

No American worthy of the name believes in 
anything else than free speech; but free speech 
means, not license, not counseling disobedience 
of the law. Free speech means that frank, free, 
full, and orderly expression which every man or 
woman in the land, citizen or alien, may engage 
4n, in lawful and orderly fashion.l 


Similar to the "“use-abuse" theory, but far more in- 
sidious in the hands of those who would suppress free 
speech, is the doctrine of “bad tendency” or “indirect 
causation" which now appeared. As Chafee explains it, 


The real issue in every free speech controversy 
is this: whether the state can punish all words 
which have some tendency [italics mine], how- 
ever remote, to bring about acts in violation 
of law, or only words which directly incite to 
acts in violation of law, 

If words do not become criminal until they have 
“an immediate tendency to produce a breach of the 
peace,” there is no need for a law of sedition, 
since the ordinary standards of criminal solici- 
tation and attempt apply.“ 


libid., ps 13. 
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He goes on to explain that in wartime people become excited 
and over-zealous and are not willing to wait until words 
have immediate tendency to produce a breach of the peace, 
but instead demand the suppression of all language that has 
even a remote tendency to hinder the war. This doctrine, 
Chafee says, is closely related to that of “constructive 
intent" "which regards the intent of the defendant to 

Cause violence as immaterial so long as he intended to 
write the words." Or, taken another way, the violent in- 
tent may be presumed “from the bad tendency of the words 
on the ground that a man is presumed to intend the conse- 
quences of his acts."? 

These three closely related doctrines--"bad tenden- 
cy," “indirect causation," and "constructive intent"--were 
well known in England and to the American colonists, but 
had disappeared in this country with the adoption of the 
Bill of Rights. They had reappeared with the passage of 
the Alien and Sedition Acts of 1798, and had now been re- 
vived again with the passage of the Espionage Act and the 
subsequent interpretations of it. Chafee maintains that 
the “revival of those doctrines is a sure symptom of an 
attack upon the liberty of the press."* This can hardly be 
doubted. At any rate, these doctrines were applied sweep- 


ingly by the state courts as well as by the Supreme Court 
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in upholding convictions under the Espionage Act as it 


stood originally and as it was amended in 1918. 


The Sedition Act of 1918 


Eleven months after its passage, the Espionage Act 
was amended by what is generally known as the Sedition Act 
which greatly expanded the areas of punishable speech. Its 
passage was rushed through by Congress because Attorney 
General Gregory felt that the original act failed to punish 
“the individual casual or impulsive disloyal utterances.” 
According to Chafee, this amendment of May 16, 1918... 
inserted “attempts to obstruct” in the third of the original 
offenses, and added nine more offenses: 


(4) saying or doing anything with intent to obs- 
truct the sale of United States bonds, except by 
way of bona fide and not disloyal advice; (5) 
uttering, printing, writing, or publishing any 
disloyal, profane, scurrilous or abusive language, 
or language intended to cause contempt, scorn, 
contumely or disrepute as regards the form of 
government of the United States; (6) or the Con- 
stitution; (7) or the flag; (8) or the uniform 

of the Army or Navy; (9) or any language inten- 
ded to incite resistance to the United States or 
promote the cause of its enemies; (10) urging any 
curtailment of production of any things necessary 
to the prosecution of the war with intent to hin- 
der its prosecution; (11) advocating, teaching, 
defending, or suggesting the doing of any of these 
acts; and (12) words or acts supporting or favore- 
ing the cause of any country at war with us, or 
opposing the cause of the United States therein.1 


Although it was repealed in 1921, the Sedition Act may be 


revived at congressional option. Also, it should be 


Tpp. 39-41 et passim. 
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noted that under the provisions of the Sedition Act, truth 
is not a defense. This 18 a step backward from the Alien 
and Sedition Laws of 1798 to the English common law of sedi- 
tious libel. 


sent er 

In 1919 the Espionage Act case of Schenck v. United 
States reached the Supreme Court for review. The decision, 
written by Holmes, upheld the conviction of a group of 
people who had mailed circulars to young men during World 
War I urging them to assert their right of opposing the 
draft.” It was in this decision that Holmes articulated 
the historic “clear and present danger” test. Actually, 
this concept, carefully evolved by Holmes, served two pur- 
poses: first, it served to uphold a war-time conviction 
for the practice of free speech; and secondly, it was an 
earnest attempt by Holmes to move away from the “bad ten- 
dency” doctrine then being so widely practiced. No longer, 
he seemed to be saying, should we convict upon grounds of 
remote possibility of bad tendency, or upon the even more 
nebulous grounds of what a court may infer the speaker's 
intent to be; now the language would have to result in an 
immediate breach of the peace if it were to be punishable. 


He wrote as follows: 
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We admit that in many places and in ordinary 
times, the defendants in saying all that was said 
4n the circular, would have been within their 
constitutional rights, But the character of 
every act depends upon the circumstances in which 
4t is done. The most stringent protection of 
free speech would not protect a man in falsely 
shouting fire in a theatre, and causing a panic. 
It does not even protect a man from an injunction 
against uttering words that have all the effect 
of force. « « « The question in every case is 
whether the words are used in such circumstances 
and are of such a nature as to create a clear and 


present danger [italics mine] that they wil 
ing about the substantive evils that Congress 
has a right to prevent.l 

That Holmes was ambivalent regarding his own con- 
cept of clear and present danger is obvious from the fact 
that “a week after the Schenck decision. . . Justice Holmes 
delivered two other unanimous decisions affirming convic- 
tions under the Espionage Act for conspiracy to obstruct 
recruiting." This time the decisions were based on the 
principle that there was a specific intent to accomplish an 
unlawful objective.” This is only slightly different from 
presumed or constructive intent; nor were the decisions 
based upon the likelihood of success in either Frohwerk v. 
Florida or in Debs v. United States. Holmes ignored his 
own doctrine of clear and present danger which he had enun- 
Ciated the previous week; however, in two other cases, 
Schaefer v. United States and Pierce v. United States, both 
Holmes and Brandeis dissented from decisions which upheld 


convictions on the basis that language used “had a tendency 


1 sohenok v. United States, 249 U. S. 47 (1919). 
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to cause disloyalty and insubordination, from which could 
be inferred an jntent to interfere with the prosecution of 
the war," (Italics mine.) This reveals that the court 
was slipping back to “bad tendency” and “presumed intent" 
in its doctrine. Robert Cushman says that "for twenty 
years it was an uphill fight to get acceptance of the clear 
and present danger doctrine by a majority of the court."* 
After it finally was accepted, however, it became, and has 
remained until the present--with various modifications--as 
the primary test of whether speech is allowable or punish- 


able, Those modifications were examined next. 


difications of Clear and Present er 
It seems ironic indeed that eight months after up- 
holding the conviction of Debs without mentioning his own 
doctrine of clear and present danger, Holmes would write a 
dissenting opinion which attempted to further liberalize 
the clear and present danger test. He now proposes that 
we should be eternally vigilant against attempts 
to check the expression of opinions that we 
loathe and think to be fraught with death, unless 
they so imminently threaten interference with the 
lawful and pressing purposes of the law that an 
immediate check is required to save the country. 


The question now, Holmes indicates, is not whether the 


libtd., pe 13. 
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speech might result in a small amount of danger or evena 
large danger. Speech should not be abridged unless the 
danger resulting would be so tremendous as the threaten the 
very life of the country. In other words, so precious is 
the right of freedom of speech, that before it may be a- 
bridged, it must bring us to the very brink of national Yi 
disaster. 

Eight years after the: clear and present danger 
test was first enunciated, Justice Brandeis proposed a 
further modification of the doctrine which involved the 
element of time. No danger from speech, he said, could be 
considered clear and present unless the evil feared was 
about to fall so suddenly that there would be no time for 
a full discussion of the subject: "If there be time to ex- 
pose through discussion the falsehood and fallacies, to 
avert the evil by the processes of education, the remedy 
to be applied is more speech, not enforced silence." 
(Italics mine.) In other words, let Truth in the fight, 
and there will be nothing to worry about. 

Edward Hudon, in his Freedom of Speech and Press in 


America, explains that during the decade of the 1940's 
“olvil liberties achieved a status that was frequently re- 
ferred to as a ‘preferred position.'“" This concept of “pre- 
ferred position,” Hudon says, actually turned the doctrine 


of clear and present danger around and it “now became a 
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formula with which to keep men out of jail rather than to 
put them in." In Marsh v. Alabama (1946), the Supreme 
Court rendered a decision to the effect that freedom of 
speech, press, and religion were ina “preferred” position 
for all, regardless of the fact that a town was company- 
owned. The Court maintained that the residents of the 

town were still free citizens of the state and country and 
had not only the right but the duty to make decisions 
affecting the community and the nation as well, Other de- 


cisions such as Thomas v. Collins (1945) and Terminello v. 


Chicago (1949) serve to illustrate the “preferred position" 
of the civil liberties of freedom of speech and of the 
press. 


Adopted by Congress in 1940, the Smith Act was the 
first peace-time sedition act since the Alien and Sedition 
Laws of 1798. Designed specifically to make criminal and 
thereby hopefully to prevent communist advocacy of the 
violent overthrow of the federal government,“ the Smith Act 
revived the doctrine of “bad tendency.” In addition, Con- 
gress wrote into this law the doctrine of “guilt by associ- 


ation."? 
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Dennis v, United States (1951), the first convic- 
tion under the Smith Act to reach the Supreme Court, in- 
volved the problem of “criminal conspiracy" and resulted in 
Holmes’ concept being modified to read, “clear and probable 
danger." It was felt by the court that in spite of the 
fact there was no specific and immediate time set for the 
unlawful act to take place--that is, an immediate breach of 
the peace--the conspiracy itself constituted a danger grave 
enough to be unlawful. Thus, the “present” part of the 
test was changed to "probable." Justice Jackson, in his 
concurring opinion, places emphasis upon the conspiracy 
feature of the case as setting it apart from previous de- 
cisions in the area of freedom of speech, saying, “This 
prosecution requires us to reappraise, in the light of our 
own times and conditions, constitutional doctrires devised 
under other circumstances, to strike a balance between au- 
thority and liberty": 

The authors of the clear and present danger test 
mever applied it to a case like this, nor would I. 
If applied as it is proposed here, it means that 
the Communist plotting is protected during its 
period of incubation; its preliminary stages of 
organization and preparation are immune from the 
law; the Government can move only after imminent 


action is manifest, when it would, of course, be 
too late.” 


Yorks Cornell University Press, 1942), p. 17. 
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Toward the end of the 1940's and in the early 
1950°s, the Supreme Court moved away from the application 
of clear and present danger by practicing a concept known 
as “judicial restraint.” Literally, this means interfering 
as little as possible with local decisions unless there is 
a clear indication that Bill of Rights liberties have been 
violated. By this, the Court implies that “a strong pre- 
sumption of validity should always lie with the local au- 
thorities."? Cases treated in this manner seemed to lie 
principally in three areas: (1) cases involving methods of 
communication likely to be considered as nuisances, such 
as sound trucks, loud-speakers, etc. Kovacs v. Cooper, 
336 U. S. 77 (1949), and Railway Express v. New York, 336 
Ue Se 106 (1949); (2) cases involving situations where 
the speech in question advocates action contrary to the 
declared public policy of the state Giboney v. Empire 
Storage and Ice. Co., 336 Ue. S. 490 (1949); and (3) cases 
involving breach of the peace situations Feiner v. New 
York, 340 U. Ss. 315 (1951).° 

Although not new, the “balancing of interests" test 
was revived in the 1960's which was a swing back in the 
direction of “bad tendency” for the Supreme Court. In the 


“balancing of interests” concept, the contention is that 


Dennis Ve. United States, 341 U. S. 494% (1951). 
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public interests are balanced against private interests in 
determining what 1s permissable. The phrase is quoted out 
of context from Holmes’ original clear and present danger 
decision in order to meet what the majority of the Supreme 
Court justices felt were present needs. In Scales v. United 
States, a case involving membership in an alleged communist 
organization, both Justice Black and Justice Douglas reveal 
in their dissenting opinions the drift which freedom of 
speech decisions were taking under the “balancing of inter- 
ests" doctrine: Justice Black said that it expressed a doc- 
trine “capable of being used to justify almost any action 
the government may wish to take to suppress First Amendment 
freedoms," while Justice Douglas claimed that "we have too 
often been ‘balancing’ the right of speech and association 
against other values in society to see if we, the judges, 
feel that a particular need is more important than those 


guaranteed by the Bill of Rights." 


t 1 Sec t ct of 1950 
The Internal Security Act of 1950, also known as 
the McCarran Act, was passed by a frightened Congress over 
President Truman's veto during Senator McCarthys Communist 
“witch hunt." It goes considerably farther than the Es- 
pionage Act of 1917 in that it suspends normal judicial 
procedure and provides for the establishment of concentra- 


tion camps under Title II, Section 100. Although it has 
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never yet been invoked, Title II, known as the "Emergency 
Detention Act," empowers the President to proclaim an "In- 
ternal Security Emergency” should any one of the following 
circumstances arise: (1) Invasion of the territory of the 
United States or its possessions; (2) Declaration of war by 
Congress; or (3) Insurrection within the United States in 
aid of a foreign enemy.” As long as any one of these emer- 
gency conditions is in effect, 

the President, acting through the Attorney 

-. General, is hereby authorized to apprehend and 

by order detain .. . each person as to whom 

there 1s reasonable ground to believe that 

such person probably will engage in, or protbly 

will conspire with others_to engage in, acts of 

espionage or of sabotage. [Italics mine. | 

In his analysis of the Act, William Hedgepeth says 
that when a person is arrested under its provisions, nor- 
mal judicial procedure 1s suspended as the right of bail is 
denied, the government is not required to present any proof 
of guilt, and the prisoner, automatically assumed to be 
guilty, has the burden of dis-proving his guilt,” 
Senator William Langer, a critic of the Act, said, 

"We can be absolutely certain that the concentration camps 
are for only one purpose: namely, to put in them the kind 


2 
of people those in authority do not like!"” In his veto 


loucted in William Hedgepeth, "America's Concen- 
tration Camps: The Rumors and the Realities,” Look, XXXII 
(May 28, 1968), 86, 
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message President Truman wrote that “The basic error of 
these sections is that they move in the direction of sup- 
pressing opinion and belief .. - a long step toward 


totalitarianism." 


Internal Security Act of 1968 
Perhaps even more astonishing than the McCarran Act 


4s the Internal Security Act of 1968, a bill now under con- 
sideration in the United States Senate which would, if pas- 
sed, “apply the rigid wartime definition for treasonable 
conduct to peacetime activities as well,"~ The bill was 
presented by Senator James Eastland of Mississippi. Nine- 


teen other senators co-sponsored the bill. 


The Absolutist Concept 


The final doctrine to be examined was the absolu- 
tist concept of freedom of speech as advocated by various 
writers. Alexandre Meiklejohn, in his Free Speech and its 
Relationship to Self-sovernment, makes a convincing case 
for the constitutional establishment of both public and 
private speech. Public speech involves the discussion of 
public policy and is guaranteed by the First Amendment and 
should be considered just as absolute as the freedom of 
speech accorded our legislators in Article I, section 6, 


of the Constitution: “ .. . and for any speech or debate 
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4n either House, they shall not be questioned in any other 
place." Meiklejohn maintains that this absolute immunity 
for legislators is no different from the absolute immunity 
of any citizen when it comes to the discussion of public 
policy, and that this was the intent of the First Amendment 
in order that majority opinion might best be translated 
into public policy. 
Private speech, Meiklejohn contends, is covered as 

a “civil liberty" under the Pifth Amendment and may be pro- 
scribed, but not without due process of law. The big 
mistake of the Supreme Court, Meiklejohn says, has been to 
consider both public and private speech as covered by the 
First Amendment and then to limit unconstitutionally public 
speech in the same manner that it constitutionally limits 
private speech. He maintains that if a citizen is engaged 
in a discussion involving “public decision of matters of 
public policy, the freedom of those words may not be 
abridged.”? He gives the following examples: 

If, then, on any occasion in the United States 

4t 1s allowable to say that the Constitution is 

@ good document it is equally allowable, in that 

situation, to say that the Constitution is a bad 

document. If a public building may be used in 

which to say, in time of war, that the war is 

justified, then the same building may be used in 

which to say that it is not justified. If it be 


publicly argued that conscription for armed ser-~ 
vice is moral and necessary, it may likewise be 
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publicly argued that it is immoral and unneces- 
sarye 


His conclusion is that “to be afraid of ideas, any idea, 
4s to be unfit for self-government." 

It was found that the classical writers were equal- 
ly as adamant about the absolute nature of free speech. In 
his Areopagitica Milton said, "Give me the liberty to 
know, to utter, and to argue freely according to conscience, 
above all liberties".?. e « “All opinions, yea errors, 
known, read and collated, are of main service and assis- 
tance toward the speedy attainment of what is truest."* 


In the Meno, Socrates tells Meno that freedom of 


Anquiry is worth any struggle: 


Some things I have said of which I am not 
altogether confident. But that we shall be 
better and braver and less helpless if we think 
that we ought to enquire, than we should have 
been if we indulged in the idle fancy that there 
was no knowing and no use in seeking to know 
what we do not know:--that is a theme upon which 
I am ready to fight. in word and deed, to the 
utmost of my power. 


And Socrates proves that this statement is not intended 
merely as philosophical speculation, when, at his trial 
for corrupting the youth of Athens, he chooses to die 


rather than give up inquiry and advocacy: 
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If you say to me, Socrates, this time we will 
not mind Anytus [who wishes him put to death], 
and you shall be let off, but upon one condition, 
that you are not to inquire and speculate in 
this way any more, and that if you are caught 
doing so again you shall die;--if this was the 
condition on which you let me go, I should re-=- 
ply: Men of Athens, I honour and love yous but 
I shall obey God rather than you, and while I 
have life and strength I shall never cease from 
the practice and teaching of philosophy .. . : 


Thus Socrates places freedom of speech above all other laws 
and willingly gives up his life in its cause. As mentioned 
earlier, by his subsequent refusal to escape, his death also 
serves as an example of the binding nature of society's 
other laws upon its citizens. 

John Stuart Mill forcefully states the case for the 
absolute nature of freedom of speech. He claims that a 
government that is completely responsive to the voice of 
the people has no more right to censor anything--even with 
the majority approval--than does the worst government on 
earth. He denies the right of the people to exercise the 
right of censorship upon themselves saying that such a 
power is simply illegitimate: 

If all mankind minus one were of one opinion, 
and only one person were of the contrary opi- 
nion, mankind would be no more justified in 
silencing that one person, than he, if he had 
the power, would be justified in silencing man- 
kind. « »« « the peculiar evil of silencing the 
expression of an opinion, is tnat it is robbing 
the human race; posterity as well as the ex- 
isting generation; those who dissent from the 
opinion, still more than those who hold it. 


If the opinion is right, they are deprived of 
the opportunity of exchanging error for truth; 
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4f wrong, they lose, what is almost as great 
a benefit, the clearer perception and live- 
lier impression of_truth, produced by its col- 
lision with error. 

Henry Steele Commager denies that there is any real 
conflict between liberty and security, which is the thesis 
employed by those who would balance public security against 
individual liberty in order to justify limiting freedom of 
expression. He says that really there is no choice between 
freedom and securitys 

Only those societies that actively encourage 
freedom--that encourage, for example, scientific 
and scholarly research, the questioning of 
scientific and social orthodoxies and the dis- 
covery of new truths--only such societies can 
hope to solve the problems that assail them and 
preserve their security. 

In his detailed study of the democratic process, 
The Logic of Democracy, Thomas Landon Thorson concludes 
that “if truth is desirable in public policy, then . « e 
we are never justified in blocking the way of inquiry,” 
and that here "free expression in its broadest sense is an 
‘absolute’; that is, 1t should not be restricted in any 
ways"? 

It has been shown in this chapter that in the Amer- 
4can colonies and in England the common law of seditious 


libel governed in cases of free speech. Under this law, 
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the slightest criticism of the king, queen, or any other 
member of the government could result in imprisonment or 
death, and truth was no defense. It was partly to get rid 
of this hated law that the Revolution was fought. 

The First Amendment put an end to the common law of 
seditious libel. To its authors, freedom of speech meant 
the right of unrestricted discussion of public affairs. In 
spite of the First Amendment, Congress has passed five laws 
either specifically abridging the right of public discuss- 
fon or worded in such a manner that they may be applied so 
as to punish the expression of opinion: the Alien and Se- 
dition Laws of 1798, the Espionage Act of 1917, the Sedi- 
tion Act of 1918, the Smith Act of 1940, the McCarran Act 
of 1950, and as of 1968, Congress is considering a sixth, 
the Internal Security Act of 1968. 

The Supreme Court in its review of convictions by 
lower courts has evolved many different concepts to serve 
as tests for what is permissable speech. They are as fol- 
lows: 

1) The “use--abuse“ doctrine, or the principle of 
liberty versus license. 

2) The “bad tendency,” "indirect causation” and 
“presumed intent” cluster of doctrines. 

3) Holmes “clear and present danger” doctrine 
which, after twenty years, became--with variations--the 
standard measuring device and is still used today. 

4) The “specific intent” doctrine. 
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5) Holmes’ modification of his own theory to the 
effect that only a national emergency of catastrophic por-= 
portions would justify the abridgement of speech. 

6) Justice Brandeis" modification of Holmes‘ theory 
to the effect that freedom of speech should not be abridged 
if there was time to counter falsehood with full discussion. 

7) ‘The “preferred position" doctrine which, for 
the first time, used clear and present danger to keep men 
out of jail rather than to put them in. 

8) The “clear and probable danger" doctrine which 
resulted from the problem of communistic criminal conspir- 
acy to overthrow the government by force and violence. 

9) The “judicial restraint" doctrine. 

10) The “balancing of interests" doctrine. 

Many writers from classical antiquity down to the 
present generation--including Socrates (in the writings of 
Plato), Milton, Mill, Meiklejohn, Commager, and Thorsen-- 
have and do hold to an absolutist concept where freedom of 
speech is concerned. Meiklejonn, unlike the others, makes 
a distinction between public and private speech, contending 
that the right of unlimited discussion of public affairs is 
absolute, as guaranteed by the First Amendment, while pri- 
vate speech, which may not be abridged without due process 
of law, is covered in the Fifth Amendment. In his conten- 
tions, Meiklejohn's concept of freedom of speech seems to 
be olosest to that of the authors of the First Amendment, 


at least as we understand it today. 


CHAPTER IV 


DEBS* RELATIONSHIP TO THE ISSUES 
INVOLVING FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


Eugene Victor Debs was born November 5, 1855, in 
Terre Haute, Indiana, the eldest son of Daniel and Mar- 
guerite Debs, Alsatian immigrants of humble means. Daniel, 
who had studied the German and French romantic writers, 
Goethe, Schiller, Eugene Sue, and Victor Hugo during his 
school days in Paris, especially idolized Eugene Sue and 
Victor Hugo, feeling that he had found in their writings “a 
tradition of reason and justice by which men should live," 
and named his first son in their honor.” As soon as Eugene 
was old enough to read, his father helped him to memorize 
passages from Hugo's Les Miserables, and as an adult, Debs 
stated that this book made a deeper impression upon him 
than any other. Again and again throughout his life, Debs 
reread Hugo's story of Jean Valjean, a man brutalized by 


poverty but redeemed through love and understanding, “and 
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each time he swore his allegiance to its central theme." 
During the year that Debs was five, the Civil War 
Although there was no fighting in Terre Haute and 


erupted. 
no member of Debs' family was involved in the conflict, Debs 


saw many of the preparations for war and much of the grisly 


aftermath of war as the soldiers returned home, “maimed 
Although a di- 


diseased . . .» and sick in soul and body.” 


rect causal relation cannot be established, 
these scenes left a deep and 


it would appear 


that in Debs" case at least, 
lasting impression on the sensitive young lad, for as an 
adult he stood unalterably opposed to war, with the one ex- 
ception of the “war” that was to free the working man from 


his bondage as a@ wage slave. 
By the time he was fourteen, in May of 1870, Debs 


decided to quit school and go to work to help his family 


meet their expenses. His first Job was in the paint shop 


of the Vandalia Railroad, and his duties consisted of 
scraping paint off the sides of railroad cars.~ He kept 
this job for a little over a year and once remarked that 


1 
"4t almost killed me,"* referring to the sheer crudgery and 


endless routine of the work. 
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In December of 1870, "when a drunken fireman failed 
to report for duty,” Debs was picked to replace the man, 
Thus he was given his first taste of real railroading-- 
which he never forgot--and his pay jumped from fifty cents 
a day to one dollar a day. When he was taken off of switch 
engines in the yard and given the run from Terre Haute to 
Indianapolis, his pay went still higher as he was then paid 
by the mile. 

Now sixteen and acutely aware of his lack of educa- 
tion, Debs enrolled in Garwin's Business College for after- 
noon and evening classes where he studied telegraphy, pen- 
manship, bookkeeping, correspondence, account writing, and 
commercial calculations. This training was of great bene- 
fit to him in his later positions as clerk, union secretary, 
president, and editor. tn addition, Debs bought a set of 
encyclopaedias and read straight through them, discovering 
American revolutionary history. He had learned French his- 
tory from his father; now Thomas Paine and Patrick Henry 
were added to his heroes of the French Revolution. Later 
Debs was to write, “The revolutionary history of the United 
States and France stirred me deeply and its heroes and 
martyrs became my idols."* Debs was discovering the keys 
with which the deep-running sources of his humanitarianisn 
would be unlocked. During the recession of 1873 his heart 
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went out to the 20,000 jobless workers in Chicago, who, on 
a freezing day in December, pathetically appealed for re- 
lief at City Hai1.? Reflecting his undying identification 
with the cause of the working man, Debs later wrote, "At 
the dawn of every day my hearty hail goes out to all the 
workers of the world. They are my comrades, and I covet 
no higher honor than to share their lot and no greater 
wealth than to have their respect and love."* 

Due to inadequate safety precautions, railroads-- 
as well as most industries and mining operations at this 
time--were notoriously dangerous, and although Debs was in 
love with railroading, out of respect to his mother’s fears 
for his safety, he quit his job as fireman and took a posi- 
tion as a billing clerk at the wholesale grocery company of 
Hulman and Cox.? Although the company was the largest of 
its kind west of New York, Debs remained a fireman at heart, 
continually fraternized with his old friends in his off 
hours, and when a local lodge of the newly-formed Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen was established in Terre Haute 


in 1875, 1t was Debs who was placed in éligese.* 
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The labor movement proved to be a natural outlet 
for Debs' deep desire to serve the working man. In addi- 
tion to taking charge of and helping to establish the 
local chapter of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, 
Debs also organized the Brotherhood of Railroad Brakemen, 
helped to organize the Switchmen’s Mutual Aid Association, 
the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, the Order of Railway 
Telegraphers, as well as many other labor unions not con- 
nected with the railroads.+ In Terre Haute he became 
known as the father of the labor movement. "Fully half of 
the local unions in the area had been launched as a direct 
result of his efforts, and the others had all benefited 
indirectly from his activities."* 
Debs’ zeal for the cause of labor was rewarded at 

the Buffalo convention of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen in 1878: the firemen made him associate editor of 
the Locomotive Fireman’s Magazine. 

Running on the democratic ticket in 1879, Debs was 
elected to the position of City Clerk of Terre Haute. 
Therefore, when the officials of the faltering Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen asked Debs at their national con- 


vention in July of 1880, to take on the responsibility of 
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reviving the organization nation-wide, he at first declined; 
however, Debs was unable to refuse the earnest plea for 
help from the workers, and the convention subsequently, by 
unanimous vote, proclaimed Debs to be not only Grand Secre- 


tary and Treasurer of their order but Editor in Chief of 


their magazine as well.+ 


Here suddenly was a chance to serve the workers on 
grander scale than ever before. Horizons expanded in all 
directions, and Debs, with all the fire and enthusiasm of 
youth dedicated to a cause, hurled himself into the task. 
According to Debs, “I worked that year as I never worked 
before--it was slavery. For six years I knew no Sunday. 

I used my salary as City Clerk. I worked one year for 
nothing and paid out $800 for the Brotherhood" 1" 


My grip was always packed; and I was darting 
4n all directions. To tramp through a railroad 
yard in the rain, snow or sleet half the night, 
or till daybreak, or to be ordered out of the 
roundhouse for being an “agitator,"™ or put off 
a train, sometimes passenger, more often freight, 
while attempting to deadhead over the division, 
were all in the program, and served to whet the 
appetite to conquer. 

. . . . . . a . . . . . . . . . * . . . . 6 . . 

And so I was spurred on in the work of or- 
gwanizing, not the firemen merely, but the brakee 
men, switchmen, telegraphers, shop men, track- 
hands, all of them in fact, and as I had now 
become known as an organizer, the calls came 
from all sides and there are but few trades I 
have not helped to organize. « « eo” 


1 
2 
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That Debs’ efforts were successful is indicated by 
the facts. When he took over, the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen consisted of only sixty lodges and was 
$6,000 in debt. Debs increased the number of lodges to two 
hundred twenty-six and eliminated the debt. 

Nor were his abilities being ignored by those out- 
side of labor circles. In 1881 he was reelected to a 
second term as City Clerk of Terre Haute. It was at this 
time that Major 0. J. Smith of Chicago offered him the posi- 
tion of general manager of the budding American Press As- 
sociation, a position which could easily have made hima 
millionaire. Debs declined the offer, as he was similarly 
to decline many others, saying simply, "I am sorry to have 
to turn this down, but I am for the working people."* 

In 1878, when he had made his first political 
speech, he had seized the opportunity “to champion the 
cause of the poor, the oppressed, the crucified, and the 
Democratic party." Offered a nomination for Congress by 
the Democratic party, he declined, not wishing to leave 
either his family or the Brotherhood. By 1884, however, he 
agreed to run for the Indiana House of Representatives, 
feeling that he would be able to serve “the working class 


in general, and the railroad employees in particular” by 
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obtaining badly needed legislation. Debs won easily, but 
4t seemed that the bills he introduced and the measures for 
which he voted were too often defeated; and by the end of 
the session, he was convinced that he had failed his 
obligation to those who had elected him, and vowed never 
again to seek public office.” 

As a result of his work on the Locomotive Fireman's 
Magazine--which was being widely read by many who had 
nothing to do with railroads--Debs was coming to be known 
as “the ablest of all the Western spokesmen for the 
workers," As editor he championed all cases of injus- 
tice that came to his attention; but until the latter part 
of the 1880's, he followed a markedly conservative philoso- 
phy, holding that the interests of labor and capital were 
harmonious, that strikes were wrong and should be avoided, 
and that differences should be settled by the peaceful 
means of conciliation and compromise. It is interesting to 
note that at this time Debs held all radicals in very low 
esteem feeling that they “retarded the advancement of labor's 
interests because the general public mistook their unpop- 
ular opinions for the beliefs of the workingmen of the 
country." He denounced radical motives in precicely the 


same terms that he was later to be attacked himself, char- 
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ging that they were “motivated by selfish interest,” that 
they “oontinually attempted to create disturbances between 
labor and capital so that they could ride to political 
power on the wave of artificially stimulated discontent.> 
Debs stated unequivocally, “Some have gone so far as to say 
that there is a natural, a necessary conflict between labor 
and capital. These are very shallow thinkers, or else very 
great demagogues,"“ However, Debs did not agree with those 
who urged the silencing of radical opinion,” and wrote at 
some length upon the importance of freedom of speech. Mean- 
while, events were already taking place which were to 
effect profoundly Debs’ own thinking on the matter of 
strikes. 

The extremely rapid industrial growth of the 1880's 
produced a correspondingly large increase in the numbers of 
unskilled and semi-skilled laborers. Immigration during the 
eighties reached the highest rates of the entire century 
and coincided with the exhaustion of lands in the public 
domain. The depression of 1883--1885 was another factor 
which tended to force wages down. Wage cuts ranged from 
fifteen to forty per cent. Therefore, in 1886, when the 


Order of the Knights of Labor began its efforts to organ- 
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4ze the “industrial masses" against “monopoly” in order "to 
prevent the benefits being monopolized by the few, and to 
secure for each member of society a full and just share of 
the wealth created by the labour of his hands," they found 
a large response from many elements of society willing to 
unite their efforts ina “common effort to combat plutoc- 
racy." Certainly the concessions made by Jay Gould to 

the Knights of Labor in the threatened general strike 
against his railroads in 1885 was responsible in large 
measure for the increased appeal of an organization which 
could “curb the power of a man stronger even than the 
government itself.” Previous strikes had been largely 
uncoordinated, the strikers had refused to accept arbi- 
tration, had resorted to violence, and had usually failed 
to attain their objectives. Now, with effective organi- 
zation, the strike had been proved to be a potent weapon 
in securing benefits for the workers. The members of the 
Brotherhoods began to rebel against the no-strike policies. 
The Firemen and many other organizations sacked officials 
who disagreed with them and changed their policies. Debs 
was not fired and accepted the new trend. He saw, however, 
that no strike could be effective on the railroads unless 


there was joint action between the various craft unions. 


1 ohn R. Commons, et al., History of Labour in the 
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Management would not listen to demands by the workers, un- 
less the trains were stopped. The engineers, led by P. Me 
Arthur, refused to cooperate. No amount of persuasion by 
Debs could convince the various crafts--especially the 
engineers--that they should combine their efforts for their 
mutual advantage. It was only a matter of time, therefore, 
before Debs would resign from the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Piremen to found the American Railway Union which was to 
embrace all crafts. Meanwhile, there was the Haymarket 
episode. 

The revolutionary trade unions of Chicago, general- 
ly referred to as the anarchists, had been advocating vio- 
lence as a method of winning gains for the workers. One of 
their resolutions proclaimed that the workers should arm 
themselves “in order to be able to put forth against their 
exploiters such an argument which alone can be effective: 
Violence . .. our warecry is ‘Death to the foes of the 
human race.*" On the third of May, 1886, police had fired 
{nto a meeting of striking workers listening to speeches 
outside the McCormick reaper works, killing four and wound- 
ing many. The next day, a meeting to protest the police 
action was held in Chicago at Haymarket Square. Although 
the assembly was peaceful and had already been reduced from 
a crowd of three thousand to a group of a few hundred by 
inclement weather, a cordon of one hundred eighty police 


began advancing on the group as they continued listening to 
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speeches. Suddenly, a bomb was thrown which killed one of 
the police and knocked sixty others to the ground. Eight 
anarchists, all patently innocent of throwing the bomb were 
{nd icted and found guilty of murder due to the fact that 
they had, as the judge put it, "by speech and print advised 
large classes .. . to commit murder," leaving out only the 
time and place where the act was to be committed. Debs 
saw this as a violation of their rights of free speech and 
said so in the Fireman's Magazine. 

Convinoed that the railroad workers could secure 
equitable treatment only through industry-wide organization, 
Debs presented his resignation to the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen at their Cincinnati convention in 1892, in 
order that he might be free to found what was to be known 
as the American Railway Union, an organization embracing 
all railroad crafts, both skilled and unskilled. In ex- 
plaining his motives to the convention, Debs revealed the 
depth of his commitment to humanitarian purposes--a commit- 
ment from which he never departed: 

I do this because it pleases me, and there its no- 


t I would not do, so far as human effort goes, 
ovement d ed to reach an 
rescue perishing humanity. {italics mine} I have 


a heart for others and that is why I am in this 
work. When I see suffering about me, I nyself 
suffer, and so when I put forth my efforts to 
relieve others, I am simply working for myself .* 
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After having heard Debs speak at Cooper Union in 
1894, John Swinton, the great New York labor editor who had 
also heard Lincoln's Cooper Union address, declared himself 
very favorably impressed with Debs and drew strong parallels 
between the two men in an article written in 1895: "“Lin- 
coln spoke for man; so spoke Debs. Lincoln spoke for right 
and progress; so spoke Debs. Lincoln spoke for the freedom 
of labor; so spoke Debs. Lincoln was the foe of human 
slavery; so is Debs. 

In the opening speech of his 1908 campaign for the 
presidency, Delivered in Girard, Kansas, Debs explained that 
he had tried to prevent himself from being nominated at the 
convention, but that he accepted the nomination when it 
“sought him out" as he had dedicated himself to serving the 
will of the Socialist Party, and that he was not in any 
sense campaigning for the office of the presidency out of a 
desire for personal advancement or vanity, but only that he 
might better serve the working mans 

To the extent that I am able to help those who 
are unable to help themselves, to that extent, 
and to that extent alone, do I honor myself and 
the party to which I belong. So far as the pres- 
Aidency of the United States 1s concerned, I would 
spurn it were it not that it conferred the power 


to serve the working class. 


As many others had done, Walter Hurt compared Debs to 
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Christ, saying that “no other man in history so approximates 
the attributes of Jesus of Nazareth," However, this was 
hardly the immage of Debs created by the capitalist press 
when, as a result of the great Pullman strike in 1894, the 
name of Eugene V. Debs became, overnight, the subject of 
headlines across the land. 

Debs and fifty other railroad labor leaders formed 
the American Railway Union on June 20, 1893." The organi- 
zation, under Debs' leadership, grew rapidly, and by May l, 
1894, had won a major strike against the Great Northern 
Railroad. There had been absolutely no violence or destruc- 
tion of company property, yet the strikers had gained 974 
per cent of their demands which amounted to a total wage 
increase of $146,000 per month. 

Debs was elated. His theory of presenting a united 
front had been vindicated. It is interesting to note that 
up to this time Debs had never seriously contemplated any 
social system other than capitalism.” 

At its national convention in Chicago in June of 
1894, the ARU (American Railway Union) heard pleas for a 


sympathetic strike from the desperate workers of the 
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Pullman Palace Car Company on the outskirts of Chicago. 
Investigations followed, and conditions at Pullman were 
found to be intolerable. The officials of the Pullman Com- 
pany rejected every offer to arbitrate differences, repeat- 
ing each time, "There is nothing to arbitrate.” 

The ARU convention delegates, deeply touched by the 
plight of the workers at Pullman and angered by the companys 
arrogant manner, were ready to vote for a strike; but Debs 
Was against striking. It was not that he failed to sympa- 
thize with the plight of the Pullman employees, but that 
he felt the ARU was still not strong enough for such a 
great challenge, that he hoped public opinion would turn 
against Pullman, and that he wanted to find some means 
other than striking to settle the dispute. The ARU consti- 
tution which bore the strong impress of Debs" hand was 
decidedly conservative and generally opposed to strikes as 
being disastrous to employer and employee alike "and a per- 
petual menace to the welfare of the public." However, the 
men overruled Debs, and on June 26, the strike began. Ever 
responsive to the sentiments of the workers, Debs took 
charge of the strike. 

In two days’ time the ARU had completely stopped all 
Pullman traffic out of Chicago, and the strike spread with 
remarkable rapidity to the West and to the South. It was 
the largest and best~organized strike the country had ever 
seen. 


Debs consistently urged his men to use no violence 
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and to stay away from the troubled areas, The General 
Managers’ Association of the railroads prevailed upon the 
Cleveland administration to send in special deputies to 
maintain order and protect railroad property, but they 
actually created violence where none had existed and des- 
troyed railroad property, all of which was then blamed on 
the strikers in order to inflame public opinion against them. 
Capitalist newpapers ran continual scare headlines and 
stories which greatly exaggerated the accounts of violence 
and destruction and placed responsibility for it all on 
Debs, "the man who would be king.” Now, the stories went, 
it was the radical Debs causing all this trouble for his 
own selfish ends. The papers branded the affair "The Debs 
Rebellion," and Debs a dictator. Debs was a national 
celebrity. 

When the special deputies failed to end the strike, 
the General Managers® Association asked for and got federe- 
al troops. Over the protests of Chicago Mayor Hopkins and 
Governor Altgeld, 2,000 federal troops were sent in to 
maintain order and to protect United States property. How- 
ever, the strike was not broken until Debs and the other 
ARU leaders were arrested, first on conspiracy charges, and 
second on contempt of court charges for violating an injunc- 
tion issued by Federal Judge P. S. Grosscup which forbade 
any further leadership of the strike. Specifically, the 


injunction enjoined 
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compelling or inducing, or attempting to compel 
or induce by threats, intimidation, persuasion 
{italics mine] force, or violence, any of the 
employees or any of said railroads to refuse or 
fail to perform any of their duties as employees 
of any of said railroads, or the carriage of the 
United States mail by such railroads .. . « 
The injunction further prohibited the "compelling or in- 
ducing . . » any of the employees of any of said railroads 
e e e to leave the service of such railroads." 

Debs felt that the injunction represented an ille- 
gal violation of his rights of freedom of speech. However, 
4f he obeyed the injunction and waited for a court test, 
the strike would be broken. He therefore elected to con- 
tinue the strike and to face contempt of court charges if 
they came. 

When Grosscup saw that the injunction had failed to 
deter Debs, he empaneled a special grand jury for the pur- 
pose of indicting Debs and the other leaders on charges of 
conspiracy. After having been carefully instructed by 
Grosscup, the jury returned indictments against all of the 
strike leaders, “charging them with conspiracy to obstruct 
the mails, to interrupt interstate commerce, and to intimi- 
date citizens in the free exercise and enjoyment of their 
rights and privileges under the Constitution.” The indict- 
ment came on July 10. Debs and the others were arrested and 
released on $10,000 bail each. Then on July 17, they were 


arrested again on contempt of court charges for having dis- 


obeyed the injunction. This time they decided to remain in 
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jail and bring the legality of the injunction to a test.? 
With the strike leaders in jail, the General Man- 
agers" Association quickly siezed the opportunity to end 
the strike by trickery: 
{they] sent agents to each town to tell the 
workers that the men in neighboring towns had 
returned to work. Doubtful of the truth of 
these reports, the locals wired to Debs for ine 
formation; but he was in jail and unable to 
answer them. In this way the strikers were 
tricked into returning to their jobs. - 
The strike leaders were first tried on the conspir- 
acy charges, and when it became obvious that the prosecution 
could not bring in a conviction, a juror conveniently be- 
came i111, and the case was postponed. After a series of 
postponements, the case was finally dropped from the re- 


cords. Although Pullman had been subpoenaed to appear, he 


ignored the order and was never cited for contempt. As 
attorney for the defense, Clarence Darrow, was denied the 
privilege of introducing into evidence records of the 
General Managers’ Association, in spite of the fact that 
all ARU records and papers had been illegally siezed and 
were considered admissable by Grosscup. 

Subsequently, the ARU leaders were convicted on con- 
tempt of court charges for violating the injunction. The 
United States Supreme Court upheld the convictions, and the 


leaders all went to Woodstock jail, Debs for six months, 
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the others for three months each. 

By having arrayed all of its own powers, plus both 
the military and judicial powers of the federal government 
against Debs and the ARU, the General Managers‘ Association 
had succeeded in breaking the strike. Even more impor- 
tantly to them, they had destroyed the ARU. 

From this experience Debs learned three things: 1) 
there was definitely corruption in the federal judiciary: 
2) it was nearly impossible to win strikes against the con- 
bined forces of capitalism and the federal government act- 
ing in collusion; and 3) the capitalist press was a vital 
{instrument used to set public opinion against the workers 
and would go to any length to suppress the truth, to dis- 
tort the facts, to lie if necessary in order to malign 
those who challenged the capitalist establishment. Ina 
speech delivered in Denver in January of 1897, Debs er- 
Plained how the Chicago strike was practically won and pub- 
lic opinion was generally favorable to the strikers when 
the general managers brought in deputies. These, he said, 
caused trouble--burning cars and killing people--and then 
the press carried the lying reports that the strikers were 
responsible. That turned public opinion against the strik- 
ers and the cause was lost: 

It was the press that killed the strike. Without 
that the railroads could never have won. 


The most outrageous falsehoods were published 
about me, and interviews appeared in print pur- 
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porting to have been from me which were complete 
fabrications. 


He went on to explain that the press even manufactured 
stories to the effect that Debs® own sister, the wife of a 
florist, was passing out flowers to returning members of 
the national guard to express her happiness that her brother 
had been defeated in the strike. Debs was not to forget 
his hard-earned lessons, and there were others waiting to 
teach him new ones. 

Prior to his stay in Woodstock Jail, Debs had al- 
ways been a Democrat. However, his political views had 
been at least slightly shaken, if not altered, by two 
books: The Cooperative Commonwealth by Laurence Gronlund, 
and Looking Backward by Edward Bellamy. Gronlund, as the 
title of his book implies, advocated the substitution of a 
cooperative society for the competition of the capitalist 
society; and the main idea of Bellamy’s book was the nation- 
alization of industry.” Debs agreed with the humanitarian 
ideals involved, but could not commit himself to the pro- 
posed procedures. 

Having proved himself a champion of the working 
masses amid the glare of nation-wide publicity, Debs found 
himself visited in Woodstock Jail by such leading sociale 


ists of the day as Tommy Morgan, Keir Hardie, and Victor 
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Berger, each bent on converting Debs to their philosophy of 
Socialism. He was introduced to Marx, but found him dull; 
the works of Karl Kautsky and the popularizers were more 
appealing. Again, he was moved by the humanitarian ideals, 
but could not bring himself to accept the revolutionary 
Plan of the Socialists as long as there was the possibility 
of reform. 

Released from Jail on November 22, 1895, he made a 
triumphal return to Chicago where he was greeted by an ex- 
uberant throng of one hundred thousand. There he delivered 
the first of many speeches in which he was to include re- 
marks about the usurpation of constitutional powers by fed- 
eral judges and their despotic violation of civil liberties, 
saying that the contempt of court verdict against him was a 
threat to the freedom of every citizen in the land. 

Still hoping to bring about needed changes through 
reform rather than through revolution, he actively cam- 
paigned for Bryan running for president on the People’s 
Party ticket fused with the Democratic Party in 1896, 
Although Debs and Bryan drew large crowds, the Republicans 
threw an entire battery of distinguished orators into the 
field: such men as Carl Schurz, Chauncy Depew, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Albert J. Beveridge, and Robert G. Ingersoll. 

In addition to persuasion, coercion was used: 
Representatives of the banks toured the rural 
districts threatening to foreclose all morte 
gages if Bryan were elected. Several railroads 


forced their employees to join Sound Money 
Clubs. Factories posted large signs which told 
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the workers that the plant would close if the 
Democrats won. 


The odds were too great, and William McKinley won easily. 
To Debs, the results of this defeat of the reform movement, 
combined with his experiences in the Pullman Strike of 
1894, gave clear justification to all that the Socialists 
had told him: Socialism was the only answer. In the 
Bailway Times on January 1, 1897, he announced: “The issue 
is Socialism versus Capitalism. I am for Socialism because 
I am for humanity." 

In spite of all that he had done to revive the ARU, 
it soon became obvious that the railroads held too much 
power over their employees for Debs ever to succeed in 
rebuilding the organization. Convinced that political 
action was the only solution for solving the plight of the 
working man, on June 15, 1897, he converted the remnants of 
the ARU into a Socialist political organization called the 
Social Democracy of America. The new organization quickly 
divided itself into two factions, and on October 1, 1698, 
the faction to which Debs adhered splintered off from the 
parent group to become the Social Democratic Party. In 
July of 1901, the name of the organization was changed to 
the Socialist Party. 

In 1900 he had been the presidential nominee of the 
Social Democratic Party. He was to be the presidential 
nominee of the Socialist Party four times: in 1904, 1908, 
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1912, and 1920; and although he lost all elections, he felt 
he had accomplished his purpose of educating the people. 
In 1908 he told Lincoln Steffens, 


I am not fitted either by temperament or by 
taste for the office [of president], and if 
there were any chance of my election I wouldn't 
run. e e e i am running for president to serve 
a very humble purpose: to teach social con- 
sciousness and to ask men to sacrifice the pres- 
ent for the future, to “throw away their votes" 
to mark the rising tide of protest and build up 
@ party that will represent them. When Social- 
ism is on the verge of success, the party will 
nominate an able executive and a clear headed 
administrator; not--not Debs."1 


Two years earlier in a speech in Detroit he had given the 
lie to all who would charge him with entering politics for 
personal gain: 

I am no labor leader. I don't want you to follow 

me, or anyone else. If you are looking fora 

Moses to lead you out of this capitalist wilder- 

ness, you will stay right where you are. I would 

not lead you into the promised land if I could, 

because if I could lead you in someone else could 

lead you out. You must use your heads as well as 

your hands,and get yourselves out of your present 

condition. 

As early as 1899, Debs had been impressed by J. Ae 

Wayland‘s weekly Socialist newspaper the Appeal to Reason, 
which had begun publication as recently as 1895, and now 
had upwards of 100,000 subscribers. By 1905, the Appeal 
could claim better than 250,000 subscribers and a reputa-~ 


tion for having won several libel cases brought against it 


1ianooln Steffens, “Eugene V. Debs on What the 
Matter Is In America and What To Do About It,” Everybody's 
Magazine, XIX (October, 1908), 458. : 
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by the postal authorities. When Wayland suggested to Debs 
that he act as a special correspondent for the Appeal, 
writing on whatever subjects he pleased, he readily accep- 


ted.” 


He had spoken in the western mining camps of Idaho 
and Colorado and was well aquainted with Bill Haywood, 
Charles Moyer and other officials of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners. He knew what they and their men had suf- 
fered at the hands of the mining officials and also knew 
that the dynamiting of company property which had been 
blamed on the miners was actually done by special agents 
of the mine owners in order to discredit the unions in the 
eyes of the public. When the officials of the Western 
Federation of Miners had contacted him about forming an 
organization which would unite “the working people of 
America in correct revolutionary principles ... ,”" Debs 
had gladly aided in the formation of the Industrial 
Workers of the World in June of 1905.2 

By December 30, of 1905, former Governor Frank 
Steunenberg of Idaho lay dead from a bomb that had gone 
off as he had opened his front gate. Two weeks later, 
Harry Orchard, a member of the Western Federation of Miners, 
confessed to the murder, but said that Moyer, Haywood, and 
Pettibone, all officials of both the I.W.W. and of the 
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Western Federation of Miners, had paid him to do it. 
Ginger explains the chain of events in which the three 
mining officials were then “legally” kidnapped: 
A secret complaint against the accused men, 
all of whom lived in Denver, was filed in Canyon 
County, Idaho, a month after Orchard's confession. 
The governor of Colorado secretly signed extra- 
dition papers. One Saturday night, when the 
courts were closed so that the defendants could 
not secure a legal stay of the extradition, the 
three men were arrested. They were escorted 
directly to a special train, on which they were 
the only passengers. This train was given abso- 
lute right of way to Idaho, proving that there 
had been careful arrangements between two gover- 
nors and the railroad. Moyer, Haywood and Petti- 
bone were Joinfly indicted for the murder on 
March 6, 1906. 
Immediately Debs sent to the Appeal what Coleman calis 
“the most revolutionary document ever to come from his pen": 
an article entitled “Arouse, Ye Slaves." This marked the 
beginning of an intensive speaking and writing campaign 
which he was to continue in behalf of the accused men until 
August of 1907. This was the first of many cases Debs was 
to champion in which labor leaders who could not be bought, 
bribed or coerced were silenced by “legal™ means on con- 
trived evidence, perjured testimony, etc., the same as he 
himself had been silenced in 1894. Such cases, then, in- 
volve the issue of freedom of speech. 
By January of 1907, he had moved to Girard, Kansas, 
to write and speak full time for the Appeal in their con- 


bined campaign to win an acquittal for the three indicted 
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labor leaders. By August 3 of that year, the Appeal was 
able to print in giant red over-lay across its front page, 
*NOT curity: "7 

In the meantime, however, Fred Warren, editor of 
the Appeal, had been indicted on May 7, by a federal grand 
jury for sending alleged "scurrilous and defamatory matter" 
through the mails. This had occurred as a result of 
Warren's offering a $1000 reward to be paid to “anyone 
kidnaping ex-Governor Taylor {of Kentucky ] and returning 
him to the Kentucky authorities." At this time Taylor was 
a fugitive from the state of Kentucky where he was under 
indictment for the murder of a man named Goebel who had run 
against the incumbent Taylor in an election for governor. 
The state of Kentucky had issued a reward of $100,000 for 
the capture and return of Taylor. 

Warren explained to his readers that he had made 
the offer of a $1000 reward for anyone who would kidnap 
Taylor and return him to the authorities of the state in 
which he was under indictment for murder in order to force 
the supreme court to follow its own precedent. It had just 
ruled that the forceful kidnaping of Moyer, Haywood and 
Pettibone was legal; now it would be up to the court to 


show that a capitalist politician would receive justice 
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Appeal to Reason (hereafter to be referred to as 
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equal to that given poor workingmen. Warren then quoted 
from the Supreme Court decision: 
Looking first at what was alleged to have occurred 


fn Colorado touching the arrest of the petitioner 
and his deportation from that state, we do not 


receive that anything done there, however hasti= 
f or inconsiderately done, can be adjudged to be 
fn violation of the constitution or laws of the 
United States. tHven if it be true that the arrest 
and deportation of Pettibone, Moyer and haywood 
from Colorado was by fraud and connivance, to 
which the governor of Colorado was a part this 
does not maxe out a case of violation of therights 
of the epee dante under the constitution and laws 


e United States. 

Warren concluded the article by saying, "Let us put it up 
to the capitalist courts to treat a capitalist as it does a 
workingman, and make the case so prominent and public that 
it will rivet the attention of the entire civilized vorla, "+ 

After various postponements by the government, de- 
signed to make the case as expensive as possible for 
Warren and the Appeal, which naturally was supporting hin, 
Warren was finally tried and found guilty in May of 1909.° 
The case was appealed, and again it appeared that the liti- 
gation would be allowed to drag on in order to achieve max- 
imum emotional and financial harassment. 

Debs had written a few articles for the Appeal in 
Warren's behalf, but now he decided that it was time to 
take the issue to the country in person again; so in Novem- 


ber of 1909, a cross-country Warren-defense-campaign speake- 
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4ng tour was begun that was to take Debs to over a hundred 
cities in all parts of the country. 

By this time, however, Debs was not merely speaking 
in defense of Warren, the Appeal, and freedom of the press. 
Feeling that the workingman and the radical no longer had 
any rights that were bound to be respected by their masters 
and no courts to which they could appeal and expect to get 
justice, the Appeal staff had launched a concentrated attack 
upon the federal judiciary, hoping that by exposing its cor- 
ruption to the public at large, reforms would be forced. So 
Debs' speaking assumed the characteristics of both a defense 
and an attack, and the campaign was long and arduous. 

Before undertaking the Warren defense campaign, Debs 
had already begun his systematic championing of all labor 
leaders silenced in their organization of the workers by 
having false charges brought against them. Probably no 
accurate accounting can ever be made of the total number of 
such cases taken up by Debs; but it appears fairly certain, 
that if such a case came to his knowledge, he made an effort 
to help. The same is true for cases Lnvolving labor or radi- 
cal newspaper editors similarly silenced. To Debs, the 
main thing was publicity. The capitalist press either 
would not carry such stories, or took the side of the em- 
ployer or the government, which was the more common. Debs 


felt that if enough people could be made aware of what was 
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happening, then, through the democratic process, justice 
would prevail. 

He was becoming involved ina multitude of cases 
{nvolving freedom of speech and freedom of the press-- 
cases that overlap and cannot be dealt with in any strict 
chronological order. The Appeal _to Reason with its circu- 
lation of upwards of a quarter of a million, was by far the 
most powerful of all radical publications. Debs, now a 
three-time presidential nominee, was on its staff. It was 
natural that the Appeal should become the focal point for 
all cases of injustice inflicted by capitalism or by the 
courts on the workers or on the Socialists. Thus it was 
that the Appeal above all other radical publications was 
singled out by the government for the most intensive 
efforts at suppression. 

With its editor Warren already convicted and a five- 
year sentence hanging over his head while his case was be- 
ing appealed, the Appeal now found itself under renewed 
attack by the postoffice department. Various bills were 
introduced in Congress, all general in nature, but all 
specifically designed to be enforced against the Appeal to 
Reason. Once the Appeal had been silenced, the new rules 
could then be applied to other radical publications. Debs 
fought them all, and the Appeal continued to publish, 

Late in 1908, several Mexican nationals had been 
arrested in Texas and in California by United States 


government officials on charges of violating this country's 
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neutrality laws. The real “crime™ committed by these men 
was that they had published various newspapers condemning 
the Mexican dictator Porfirio Diaz. Because of the great 
investments in Mexico by capitalists in this country, 
through which they were able to extract vast fortunes due 
to the extremely low wages paid to peon labor under the 
dictatorship of Diaz, officials of the American government 
were happy, Debs explained, to comply with Diaz* request 
to arrest these men who were trying to arouse revolutionary 
forces against him. Rather than providing asylum for them 
as political refugees, the United States government offi- 
cials arrested them and were ready to convict them upon 
trumped-up charges, or to send them back to Mexico and 
certain death. 
Debs scathingly denounced the American government 
for being in collusion with a dictator, for failing to 
provide political asylum, and for denying freedom of the 
press to the Mexican patriots. On June 12, 1909, the Ap- 
peal revealed to its readers the cause of United States 
Attorney General Wickersham’s unusual personal interest in 
the persecution of the Mexican patriots. From a book called 
the Directory of Directors of New York, the editors of the 
Appeal published the information that Wickersham was direc~- 
tor of two different Mexican railway companies. They added 
that Diaz owned forty-seven per cent of the stock in each 


of these companies. The obvious conclusion was that Wick- 
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ersham was a business partner of Diaz’, and as such had a 
strong personal interest in silencing any anti-Diaz propa- 
ganda. 
On November 23, 1910, the United States Circuit 

Court of Appeals, St. Louis, Missouri, upheld the convic- 
tion of Fred Warren.+ Debs then threw himself into a per- 
fect frenzy of writing and speaking in Warren's behalf, 
urging protest demonstrations across the land, resolutions, 
congressional investigations, until he succeeded in bring- 
ing the major points of the case--the flimsiness of the 
charge, the packed jury, the attempt to suppress freedom of 
the press--home to a very large cross section of the coun- 
trys On January 28, 1911, the Appeal announced that the 
marshals had not yet arrived to escort Warren to prison, 
although the date set for his term to start had passed. 
The following month, President Taft issued an unsolicited 
pardon to Warren. The Appeal’s Washington correspondent 
wrote, 

Newspaper men who have “covered” the whitehouse 

[sic] for many years tell me that Taft's brief 

and pardon in the Warren case have no precedence 

in annals of federal government as far back as 

memory serves them. They point out that Taft 

violated his own pet rule against holding up conm- 

mitment papers and commuting one’s sentence with- 

out the defendant petitioning for a pardon per- 

sonally. 
The sentence was eliminated entirely, but the fine was re- 


duced from $1500 to $100, to be collected in civil court 
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only.t Warren refused to pay, and the fine was never col- 
lected; but the victory was only temporary. 

For more than a year, the Appeal had been conducting 
an investigation of conditions at the federal penitentiary 
at Leavenworth, Kansas. A guard who had complained to 
Washington about conditions there, had been summarily dis- 
missed. The paper decided that it must not be the model 
prison it was widely advertised as being. On April 15, 
1911, the paper announced that it had discovered all manner 
of corruption, graft, perversion and inhuman brutality ran- 
pant at Leavenworth and that details would be forthcoming 
4n subsequent issues. True to their word, the editors pre- 
sented a series of stories on the federal prison which re- 
vealed it to be a prime source of political graft anda 
sink-hole of sodomy and brutality. If convicts refused to 
cater to the perverted lust of the assistant warden, they 
were tortured unmercifully and sometimes killed. 

The charges were too serious to be ignored or 
brushed aside, and a team of special federal prison exan- 
iners was appointed to conduct an investigation. Their 
report corroborated the Appeal‘’s charges and recomended the 
immediate dismissal of the assistant warden and other top 
officials. The warden, who was old, was to be allowed to 


retire.* The Taft administration did not allow the report 
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to be made public, nor did it press any charges against any 
} of the offenders who had been proven guilty by the examin- 
ers' report. 

Although the language used by the paper in its 
stories exposing the corruption at Leavenworth had been a 
model of circumspection, in spite of the fact that the 
editors had checked all stories with the postmaster before 
printing them to be sure of their acceptability, and in 
spite of the fact that all of the charges made had been 
substantiated by the government inspectors, the owner and 
publisher of the Appeal, J. A. Wayland, and two of his 
editors, Fred Warren and C. L. Phifer, were indicted in 


November, 1911, by United States District Attorney H. J. 


Bone on charges of sending alleged obscene matter through 
| the mails. 
Here was another clear case of attempted suppression 


of freedom of the press by the government, and Debs again 

| took up the cause. 

Meanmmhile, an even more sensational occurrence was 

| rocking the countrys in the spring of 1911, an explosion 

| and fire had destroyed the Los Angeles Times Building, and 
twenty-one workmen had died. The capitalist press, led by 
the Times itself, screamed for union blood. The situation 


in Los Angeles at this time is explained by Clarence Darrow: 
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At the time of the catastrophe, the Los Angeles 
unions were engaged in a general strike to make 
that city a closed town, and The Times [under 
direction of its owner Harrison Gray Otis] was 
leading the fight to continue the open shop.+ 


Joseph J. McNamara, secretary of the Structural Iron-Workers 
Union, and his younger brother James B. McNamara were 
linked to the tragedy and “legally” kidnaped from Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, by the head of the Burns detective agency, 
much in the same manner that Moyer, Haywood, and Pettibone 
had been, taken to Los Angeles, and charged with the crime. 
The parallel was too strong for Debs, and he stormed into 
print in defense of the McNamara brothers. 

Clarence Darrow, who had been hired to defend the 
McNamara brothers by the American Federation of Labor, saw 
that due to the intense feelings generated by the case, in 
combination with the highly charged political atmosphere-- 
the Socialists were running Job Harriman for mayor of Los 
Angeles, and he seemed to have a good chance of winning-- 
the only way he would be able to save the lives of his 
clients would be to have them plead guilty.” 

After issuing some final blasts in the McNamara 
case, Debs turned his attentions once again to defending 
editors of the Appeal. On May 11, 1912, the paper carried 
the story of how District Attorney Bone had tried to lodge 


contempt of court charges against Wayland, Warren, and 


lolarence Darrow, The Story of My Life (New York: 
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their defense attorney, J. L. Sheppard, charging that they 
had attempted to bribe a witness to leave the country. The 
man was one of the former convicts at Leavenworth who had 
supplied information to the Appeal for its exposure of 
conditions there. He had come to Debs and pleaded for 
money to go to California and start a new life, and Debs, 
touched by his tearful plea, had asked for and received 
permission to draw a check in the amount of $250 from the 
paper's funds to give to the man. He turned out to be 
secretly in the employ of Bone and proceeded to testify in 
court that the editors had offered him the money as an 
inducement to leave the jurisdiction of the court. His 
testimony was so patently false, that Judge Pollock dis- 
missed all of Bone's contempt of court charges against the 
defendants. 

Bone, however, was a man of uncommon tenacity. 
Earlier he had been quoted as saying, “I'm going to bank- 
rupt the Appeal, force its editors into exile and suicide 
or land them behind bars at Leavenworth." His next move 
Was to secure a grand jury indictment against Debs, Warren 


and Sheppard for “obstructing the orderly processes of 


justice," based on the very same charges that had been 


dismissed by Judge Pollock.? 
Debs redoubled his efforts at writing and speaking, 


continuing the plan evolved so long ago by the Appeal, that 


whenever he gave a lecture to an audience, the price of 
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admission would be twenty-five cents and carry with it a 
year’s subscription to the paper. This device to boost 
circulation had worked admirably, for by now the paper was 
being read by more than half a million subscribers. 

Almost exactly a year after Bone had brought the 
latest indictment against Debs and the others, the paper 
published the startling revelation of a nation-wide plot 
against the paper and other Socialist publications. 

A. W. Lovejoy of Girard, Kansas, revealed that he 
had been hired as a special agent by Bone in order to 
procure either perjured or manufactured testimony against 
the editors of the Appeal in order that they could be sent 
to prison. In his legal deposition, Lovejoy declared that 
this was part of a nation-wide plot by the federal govern- 
ment acting in collusion with prominent business men, in- 
Cluding Otis of the Los Angeles Times, to stamp out the 
Appeal and all other radical newspapers. Further, Wayland 
was to have been indicted by federal grand jury on charges 
of improper or disgraceful conduct with some woman or 
women in order to besmirch his name. The same issue of the 
paper that carried Lovejoy's story had in the center of its 
front page a black-bordered box announcing the suicide of 


1 


Je Ae Wayland. The next issue carried a brief story by 


Wayland's son Jon, telling of the last conversation with 
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his father, in which his father had revealed his inten- 
tions saying, “My boy, I am going to end it alls: I cannot 
longer stand this perecution {sic], mental oppression and 
misunderstanding. I have done my work living and worn ny- 
self out, and perhaps my death will further the interests 
of the cause." 

It turned out that Bone had done a thorough job of 
spying on members of the Appeal staff, even to the extent 
of having their telephone conversations monitored. Hidden 
dictaphones were also included in his plans. 

The following April, federal post office inspector 
Le C. Chance corroborated Lovejoy's story in full, adding 
that Bone had tried to induce him to perjure himself. He 
admitted that as an official postal inspector, he had never 
believed that the stories the Appeal printed about Leaven- 
worth were obscene.” 

Immediately the Appeal assumed an aggressive rather 
than its usual defensive role, and brought seven different 
charges against Bone and his accomplice based on the con- 
fessions of Lovejoy and Chance. The very next day after the 
charges were made, Judge Pollock sustained a demurrer which 
dismissed the suit against Warren and Phifer for sending 
alleged obscene matter through the mails. Two weeks later 
officials in Washington ordered the case against Warren, 


Debs and Sheppard dismissed. The Appeal was completely 
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exonerated, but its seven-year struggle to stay alive had 
cost $25,000.2 

By the time the paper had won its protracted fight 
against censorship, it had in February already taken up 
another case of suppression involving labor leaders. This 
time the setting was the coal-mining district of West 
Virginia, where virtual civil war had been going on between 
the state government acting in collusion with the mine and 
railroad owners in an unusually viscious attempt to destroy 
the unions. 

The union organizers in West Virginia were being 
led by an eighty-year old woman affectionately known by the 
workers as Mother Jones. She and the other organizers were 
arrested on trumped-up charges of inciting to riot and com- 
plicity in murder and thrown into a military bull-pen, as 
the area was then under a state of martial law.” Debs was 
outraged by the situation and began a new series of arti- 
cles. 

In May, Governor Hatfield had confiscated the plant 
of Labor Arcus, a Socialist paper in Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, shortly after it had printed articles exposing 
Hatfield's duplicity toward the miners. The Appeal an- 
nounced that it had received the Labor Argus’ mailing lists 
and would fulfill its subscriptions at no cost to the publi- 
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shers, thus providing powerful news coverage of the situa~- 


tion from a vantage point outside the state, safe from 


attack by Hatfield.? 


The strategy seemed to have remarkable effect, for 
on May 17, the Appeal announced that Mother Jones had been 
freed by Governor Hatfield. 

Debs personally headed a delegation to try to per- 
suade Hatfield to restore constitutional law and end the 
military rule in West Virginia, and after two conferences 
was able to report that the governor had surprised every- 
body and agreed to all requests: 


All our comrades without exception have been 
released and are now at liberty. ... Mar- 
tial law will be ended. The infamous mine 
guard system has been abolished. The supres- 
sed Socialist papers will be revived. Free 
Speech and a free press and the right of free 
assemblage are now guaranteed. For the first 
time in the history of industrial West Vir- 
ginia, labor organizers can now carry forward 
their work of organization in this state with- 
out taking their lives in their hands.“ 


In a companion story by telegram to the Appeal he credited 
the circulation of the paper with having aroused public 
opinion to the point that corrective action was forced: 


The broadsides poured in here by the Appeal 
have aroused this whole section to the criminal 
misrule of the coal and railroad corporations 
and upon every hand its tremendous influence 

in awakening the people to the dangers that 
threaten their liberties is gratefully acknowl- 
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edged. There is now a healthy and wide-awake 
publip sentiment that augurs well for the future. 
. 


ee 

The fight was not over, but material progress had 
been made in restoring democratic procedures. Now, as Debs 
was to write in future articles, it would be up to the 
miners themselves to organize solidly behind their leaders, 
avoid petty differences, and present a united front to the 
mine owners. Otherwise, they would simply be throwing away 
everything they had gained at such a dear price. As usual 
he stressed the necessity for democratic process to pre- 
vails 

The fight henceforth, so far as we can control 
1t, shall be in the open where reason shall be 
invoked instead of brute force, ballots instead 
of bullets, and where the enlightened masses 
shall prevail through the justice of their 
cause. 

When war began in Europe and cries urging war pre- 
paredness were heard in this country, Debs took up a new 
cause that was ultimately to bring him his greatest notor- 
fety. He opposed war preparedness and said so; he opposed 
War and said so. He had spoken and written against war for 
years. He championed the cause of Tom Mooney, a radical 
west-coast labor leader convicted on trumped-up charges 


of murder growing out of the San Francisco preparedness-day 


parade bomb disaster. He supported Wilson when he proposed 
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to keep the United States out of the war. When Wilson 
reversed his position, Debs scored him for giving in to the 
junkers of Wall Street, who, said Debs, were the only ones 
able to profit from the war, and therefore the only ones 
who wanted us to enter the war. 

After the war began and the Espionage and Sedition 
Acts were passed, many Socialists were jailed for speaking 
against the war, and Socialist publications which criti- 
cized the war effort were banned from the mails. Debs saw 
these new laws as flagrant violations of constitutionally 
guaranteed freedoms of speech and press, and he inveighed 
against them. He wrote and spoke much in behalf of his 
jailed comrades and their publications which had been put 
to silence, Finally, he took it upon himself to force the 
issue to a test. The Canton speech got him arrested and 
convicted. His ten-year sentence was upheld by the Supreme 
Court, and he spent almost three years in prison before be- 
ing pardoned by President Harding. Released, he continued 
writing and speaking as much as his broken health would 
permit, urging the release of all political prisoners and 
the repeal of all “gag" laws. The last and perhaps most 
famous case he championed was that of Sacco and Vanzetti, 
victims of the postewar "red scare.” All of these war and 


War-related cases were dealt with in detail in Chapter VI. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE DIFFERENT FREEDOM OF SPEECH CASES 


Although the greater part of Debs' advocacy was 
concerned with the causes of Labor and Socialism, often 
central to these problems was the issue of freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press. In order to advance the 
causes of the labor movement and Socialism, Debs and the 
other leaders were dependent upon speaking and writing as 
@ means of communicating their ideas both to their follow- 
ers and to the public. If these channels were denied to 
them, they would be helpless to advance any cause. 

It was necessary to examine two distinct kinds of 
advocacy by Debs: first, there was the urgent, short-range 
goal type of writ‘ng and speaking aimed at resolving a par- 
ticular issue or case; second, there was the long-range 
goal type of advocacy aimed at either one of two possible 
objectives: 1) the securing of a release of a convicted la- 
bor leader already serving time, or 2) the education of the 
public as to the loss of their constitutional liberties. 
References to these latter two types of objectives become 
parts of longer talks or articles whose principle themes 
usually deal with Socialism or labor problems, or both. 

Therefore, it was decided to examine Debs’ advocacy 


on the issue of freedom of expression by looking at many 
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different cases covering a period of many years. It was 
felt that this broad approach would be more meaningful and 
more appropriate than an in-depth analysis of a few select 
cases. In addition, it was felt that the broad approach 
would reveal more clearly the extent to which Debs was ac- 
tively concerned with the issue of freedom of expression. 

These materials were examined in order to discover 
answers to the following questions: 

What are the characteristics of Debs’ concept of 
freedom of expression? How does his concept of freedom of 
expression compare to the various concepts examined in 
Chapter III? Does his concept of freedom of speech appear 
to be consistent with those of the framers of the Bill of 
Rights? Does his concept reveal any developmental trend, 
or is it absolute and unchanging? 

What causes, besides opposition to World War I,-in- 
volving the issue of freedom of speech, were championed by 
Debs? Would his involvement with the issue of freedom of 
speech be considered extensive? 

What powers--if any--would he accord to government 
in the maintenance or suppression of freedam of expression? 
Under what circumstances--if any--would he restrict free- 
dom of expression? 

What are his concepts about the nature of man? 
What are his concepts about the nature of democracy? 

Do his propositions tend to advance or to restrict 


the values of a democratic society? In what manner does he 
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deal with the tensions of his audience? How successfully 
does he deal with the tensions of his audience? 

‘ The analysis of Debs* advocacy both written and 
spoken on the various cases involving the issue of freedom 
of expression--freedom of speech and freedom of the press-- 


was next undertaken. 


Chicago chists 

The earliest freedom of expression case championed 
by Debs was that of the Chicago anarchists. According to 
Yellen, this incident “provoked a national convulsion of 
deeply fixed and violent prejudices.” He goes on to point 
out that both “press and pulpit let loose a stream of vitu- 
peration and terroristic incitement never before equaled in 
an industrial struggle in this land.“ The middle classes 
felt, or were induced to feel, that an unpardonable outrage 
had been perpetrated against society. The workers, seelng 
eight men convicted, not because of an act but “because of 
the economic and social ideas they had preached" began to 
realize that the courts were something less than impartial 
in their dispensing of justice. Here were martyrs to be a- 
venged. Yellen shows that the feelings surrounding this 
Case were so divided and intense, that seven years after 
the incident, when Governor Altgeld, attempting to rectify 
a miscarriage of justice, pardoned the Anarchists still in 


prison, he sacrificed his political career.! 


15. 39. 
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In the January, 1887, issue of the Locomotive Fire- 
man’s Magazine, Debs wrote an article entitled “The Chicago 
anarchists,"2 which he began by remarking that “the trial 
of the Chicago anarchists created throughout the country 
the most profound attention." In the article he reveals 
that he has no sympathy for the ideas of the anarchists, 
but that he strongly believes the basic liberties of free- 
dom of speech and press have been violated to an alarming 
degree in their case. 

He begins by maintaining that "FREE SPEECH AND FREE 
PRESS are the twin glories of the American government,” and 
that once they have been struck down, whether by the courts 
or on the battlefield, the government becomes a despotism. 

"But," he continues, “free speech and a free press 
do not mean unlicensed devilishness, and on very many 
occasions the courts have been required to draw the line 
between licence and licentiousness.“ Cases in the latter 
category have, in this country, related to the rights of 
individuals, with communities, states, and the federal gov- 
ernment seldom being involved, certainly not in time of 
peace, as far as he knows. 

The trial of the anarchists was unique, he says, 
because it marks the first time in the history of the 
country that men have ever been condemned to death for ex- 


ercising free speech. He quotes from the sentence of Judge 


lyr, 11-213. 
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Gary and then points out the dangers inherent in the 


precedent: 


The language of Judge Gary .. . is startling. 
It rings like an alarm bell. He said it was 
“nowhere asserted or claimed" that the anarchists 
“threw the bombs." They were not on trial for 
killing. They had committed no murderous act, 
but had proclaimed “doctrines, ideas, opinions 
and teachings" which “prepared the way and led 
to the throwing of the bombs," and for this 
exercise of free speech. . . they are condemned 
as worthy of death. 

With such a decision, unrevoked, what is the 
situation? What is the status of free men? 

What are the privileges of the press? 


Reflection upon the situation, he says, leaves the mind 
"overwhelmed in confusion,” because the verdict in this 
case has obliterated “the line separating language and 


overt acts." Now a word has become equal to an act, a blow, 


or a bomb. 


Let this verdict stand, let 1t become the prac- 
tice of the courts, let it have popular approval, 
let it go unrevoked, and free speech is as dead 
in America as it is in Russia, and a free press 
becomes a haggard aggravating misnomer « « « e 


Although he says that he is not opposed to “laws 
which punish men for the abuse of free speech,” he stoutly 
defends the rights of free speech and free press and says 
that he would never condemn a man to death for speaking out 
against the wrongs of American government: 


In this age it will not do to hang men for 

their doctrines, ideas, opinions and teachings, 

pe dangerous they may be or may appear to 
e e s e 


If anarchists threaten the peace of society, 
we would restrain them, if they commit murder 
we would hang them. 
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“But,” he says, if the people are not aroused and 
alarmed by the precedent of condemning men to death for 
"teaching certain doctrines, or holding to certain opinions 
of government," then “the American mind has reached a point 
on the road to despotism far more alarming than any of the 
insane harangues made by the Chicago cranks." 

He closes the article by pointing out the futility 
of trying to suppress ideas and opinions. "Ideas and opin- 
fons escape the death penalty, the halter, the faggot, and 
the wheel.” 

Although the anarchists were executed, Debs did not 
let his audiences and readers forget what had led to their 
deaths. It was typical of Debs to use incidents from the 
past to illustrate and amplify present dangers. In 1898 he 
wrote an article reviewing the case of the anarchists. 

Here he describes the trial as "a plot, satanic in all its 
conception, to wreak vengeance upon defenseless men,” men 
who were then "found guilty of exercising the inalienable 
right of free speech in the interest of the toiling and 
groaning masses." Thus, he says, did they become the first 
martyrs in this cause. He refers to the right of free 
speech three times: the first time as an “inalienable” 
Tight, and finally as a “divine” right. The substance of 
his indictment of the judicial proceedings follows: 

The men who went to their death upon the ver- 

dict of a jury .. . were judicially murdered-- 

not only because the jury was packed for the 


express purpose of finding them guilty, not 
only because the crime for which they suffered 
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Was never proven against them, not only because 
the judge before whom they were arraigned was 
unjust and bloodthirsty, but because they had 
declared in the exercise of free speech that 
men who subjected their fellowmen to conditions 
often worse than death were unfit to live. 

As late a 1926, in an article championing the cause 
of Sacco and Vanzetti, Debs devotes a paragraph to the Chi- 
cago anarchists in order to draw the parallel of trumped-up 
charges in the two cases: 

The victims of the Haymarket at Chicago in 1877, 
not one of whom was guilty of any crime save 

that of standing staunchly and battling bravely 
for their enslaved fellow workers, were accused 


of murder as a pretext merely to justify their 
own murder under the capitalist law. 


Restrictions on Free Speech--The New York Anarchists 


In his origianl article on the Chicago anarchists, 
he had stated that "free speech and a free press do not 
mean unlicensed devilishness," and that courts had been re= 
quired on many occasions "to draw the line between license 
and licentiousness." He also had said that he was not op-= 
posed to “laws which punish men for the abuse of free 
speech," but he had not attempted to spell out what he 
would consider to be "abuse." Perhaps ironically, in an 
article appearing in the Locomotive Firemn's Magazine 
four years later entitled “Free Speech, "> Debs sets forth 


what he feels to be the necessary restrictions on free 


liiew Time, 1898. 
2 broadside, n. d., Tamiment Library. 
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Speech. First he quotes from an article in the American 
Spectator which in turn quotes from an article that had 
appeared in the New York Herald criticising the recent 
action by authorities in Brooklyn which prevented the 
anarchists from holding a public meeting. He supports the 
idea that “the right of discussion is founded on bed rock,” 
that “our citizens, no matter what their peculiarities of 
belief may be, are guaranteed all possible liberty of 
speech.” He cannot, however, support the contention made 
that “free speech, even when it gives vent to disgusting 
nonsense, should be tolerated.” To him this means licen- 
tiousness, such as the advocacy of free love, and he feels 
that it "1s all too often a deadly virus which inoculates 
the mind with diseases for which there is no remedy.“ This 
is different from what he refers to as “advocating speech," 
evidently meaning discussion of public policy, which should 
be free. He will draw no parallel between “filth” and 
anarchism, and concludes the article by advocating the sup- 
pression of all immoral speech: 
This Magazine believes in free speech and a free 

press--but with limitations. It would have no 

free speech Satans in American Eden homes; no 

square foot of American soil defiled by the ad- 

vocates of polygamy; no brothel beasts, advo- 

cating free love; no Sodoms, inviting Heaven's 

wrath in storms of fire. Ina word, certain 


forms of free speech are crimes against humanity 
and should be suppressed and will be suppressed, 


The Pullman Strike of 1894 


The Pullman strike had been the biggest news in the 
country in 1894, John Swinton claimed that thirty people 
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had been killed with double that number injured. Brad- 
gtreet‘s printed figures showing that the railroads had 
lost $5,000,000 in profits, the workers had lost $1,400, 
000 in wages, and that the country had suffered a total 
loss of $80,000,000. Debs, singled out by the capitalist 
press as the cause of it all, had been reviled as a dic- 
tator, a drunkard, and a racketeer.. In spite of everything 
however, his popularity continued to grow. On the day of 
his release from Woodstock Jail, November 22, 1895, ten 
thousand well-wishers crowded around the jail, and as 

many as could rode the train with Debs back to Chicago, 
where he was given a tumultuous reception by a crowd esti- 
mated to be one hundred thousand strong. That night at 
Battery “D" Armory on Michigan Avenue, he gave his first 
speech upon his release from jail entitled “Li berty."* 
This was the first of many speeches he was to give for the 
rest of his life 4n which he referred to the events of the 
Pullman strike to drive home to his audiences the fact that 
big business controlled the government and its courts. 

To debs it was clear that democratic process had been 
frighteningly abridged. The courts had not rendered 
decisions in accordance with law, but rather in accor- 


dance with the demands of the railroads. For this he had 


loinger, pp. 170-174 et passim. 
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one word: Despotism; and he warned all that the liberties 

of none were safe if those of one could be abridged: 
Certain it is, in the light of recent judicial 
proceedings, that I stand in your presence strip- 
ped of my constitutional rights as a freeman and 
shorn of the most sacred prerogatives of American 
citizenship, and what is true of myself is true 
of every other citizen who has the temerity to 
protest against corporation rule or question the 
absolute sway of the money power, 

He is careful to make the point that he is not opposed to, 

but rather strongly for law: 


It 4s not law nor the administration of law of 
which I complain. It 1s the flagrant violation 


of the constitution, the total abrozation of law 
and the usurpation of judicial and aespotic 
wer, by virtue of which my colleagues and my- 

self were committed to jail, against which I 

enter my solemn protests. (Italics mine.) 
To support his contention, he quotes from the eminent law- 
yer and jurist, former senator, friend of Lincoln, and au- 
thor of the 13th Amendment, Lyman Trumbull, who had served 
as one of his defense counsels, to the effect that “the 
doctrine announced by the Supreme Court in the Debs case, 
carried to its logical conclusion, places every citizen at 


the mercy of any prejudiced or malicious federal judge who 


may think proper to imprison him.” Again Debs points to 


the danger inherent to all in such proceedings: “In the im- 


prisonment of one man in defiance of all constitutional 
guarantees, the liberties of all are invaded and placed in 
peril." 

Finally, Debs quickly reviews the highlights of the 


Case in order to bring into clear focus the essential dan- 
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gers to democracy involved in the precedent established: 


It must be borne in mind that the American 
Railway Union did not challenge the government. 
It threw down no gauntlet to courts or armies--it 
simply resisted the invasion of the rights of 
workingmen by corporations. It challenged and 
defied the power of corporations. Thrice armed 
with a just cause, the organization believed that 
justice would win for labor a notable victory, 
and the records proclaim that its confidence was 
not misplaced. 

The corporations, left to their own resources 
of money mendacity and malice, of thugs and ex- 
convicts, leeches and lawyers, would have been 
overwhelmed with defeat and the banners of organ- 
4zed labor would have floated triumphant in the 
breeze. 

This the corporations saw and believed--hence 
the crowning act of infamy in which the federal 
courts and the federal armies participated, and 
which culminated in the defeat of labor. 

e e e But the defeat of the American Railway 
Union involved questions of law, constitution 
and government which, all things considered, are 
without a parallel in court and governmental pro- 
ceedings under the constitution of the Republic. 
And it is this judicial and administrative usur- 
pation of power to override the rights of states 
and strike down the liberties of the people that 
has conferred upon the incidents connected with 
the Pullman strike such commanding importance as 
to attract the attention of men of the highest 
attainments in constitutional law and of states= 
men who .. » view with alarm the processes by 
which the Republic is being wrecked and a des-= 
potism reared upon its ruins. (Italics mine.) 


e ood nd Pettibone 
It was typical of Debs when he was “pleading” a 
case to give his audience or readers the background infor- 
mation necessary for their clear understanding of the for- 
ces at work. In the case of the indictments of Moyer, Hay- 
wood, and Pettibone for the murder of ex-Governor Steunen- 


burg of Idaho, it was necessary for him to explain the ex- 
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tended campaign of the Mine Owners" Association to thwart 
all attempts by the miners to improve their lot and to 
crush their union, the Western Federation of Miners. 

He explained that in 1899, the workers of Colorado 
prevailed upon the Colorado legislature to pass an eight- 
hour-day law to protect those whose work in the mines and 
smelting plants was injurious to their health. The Colo- 
rado Supreme Court, under the influence of the Mine Owners’ 
Association, proceded to declare the law unconstitutional. 
In 1903, the workers had an amendment submitted to the 
people for a popular vote restoring the eight-hour day. 

All political parties pledged themselves to enact the 
amendment into law if it was supported by a majority of the 
people. The amendment received a majority of 46,500 votes. 
Again the Mine Owners’ Association used their power to pre- 
vent the amendment from becoming law, this time by buying 
off the legislature. The legislature then “adjourned in 
defiance of the mandate of the people without enacting an 
eight-hour law.” 

Having defeated the eight-hour law, he went on, 
the Mine Owners’ Association next set out to destroy the 
Western Federation of Miners “by discrimination against its 
members and discharging them from employment.” A strike 
followed, and the mine owners hired “thieves, thugs, gun 
men of all descriptions,” and many attrocities followed, 
all blamed upon the Western Federation of Miners: 


Among these there was the explosion at Indepen- 


a 
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dence, the blowing up of the railroad station, in 
which the lives of thirteen non-union men were 
destroyed. It was proved beyond the question of 
a doubt that this crime was perpetrated by the 
mine owners themselves to discredit the Western 
Federation of Miners. 

Debs personally knew all three of the officials of 
the Western Federation of Miners--Moyer, Haywood, and Petti- 
bone--and was certain they were innocent. The “illegal” 
proceedings surrounding their indictment and "kidnaping” 
from Colorado to Idaho were simply further proof to him 
that this was another case of attempted corporation exter- 
mination of troublesome labor leaders. The immediate hys- 
teria of the capitalist press in demanding justice--which 
to them meant the conviction of the defendants--was clearly 
designed, Debs was convinced, to assure a verdict of guilty 
to be followed by the death penalty. The Chicago Tribune 
headlined, “Arrests Thwart Vast Murder Plot"; “Moyer and 
Haywood of Western Federation Suspected of Piendish Con- 
spiracy,” and carried the comment of a Pinkerton detective 
involved in the case to the effect that the defendants 
“will never leave Idaho alive."* 


Debs immediately sent the Appeal to Beason his 


most scathing denunciation of the whole affair entitled 


"Arouse, Ye Slaves!" The title and first sentence are in- 


dicative of his concept of the masses of workers as wage 
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slaves held in servile subjugation and ignorance by their 
masters--"slaves" posessed of great inertia and apathy, 
even regarding their own welfare. He begins the article 

by saying, “The latest and boldest stroke of the plutocracy, 
but for the blindness of the people, would have startled 
the nation." (Italics mine.) He saw clearly that the 
great power of the capitalist press enabled it to influence 
the workers' attitudes towards their own leaders. Here was 
just such a case. The corporation-controlled press was 
going to convince the workers that they would be better off 
without such leaders as Moyer and Haywood. If possible, 
Debs would not let that happen. Three times in the article 
he directly states that the men are to be “murdered” be- 
cause of their faithfulness to the workers. That because 
they could not be bought, bribed or coerced, they must be 
silenced by “judicial murder": “Labor leaders that cringe 
before the plutocracy and do its bidding are apotheosized; 
those that refuse must be foully murdered." In two other 
places he stresses the faithfulness of the leaders to their 
men--"Moyer and Haywood are our comrades, staunch and true" 
--making in all, five references to the devoted leadership 
of these men now on trial for murder. 

He reviews the illegality of their kidnaping, the 
conspiracy between the governors of Colorado and Idaho, and 
refers to the quotation that the men would never leave 
Idaho alive. Then he challenges the whole establishment: 
“Well, by the gods, if they don't, the governors of Idaho 
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and Colorado and their masters from Wall street, New York, 
to the Rocky Mountains had better prepare to follow them." 
He says that if the men die, then there will be a revolu- 
tion and he will do all in his power to bring it about. He 
makes it clear, however, that the workers do not favor vio- 
lence, but are being forced to take measures to prevent 
violence: 

We are not responsible for the issue. It is not 

of our seeking. It has been forced upon us; and 

for the very reason that we deprecate violence 

and abhor bloodshed we cannot desert our comrades 

and allow them to be put to death. 
Again it is the story of “if it can happen to them, it can 
happen to any one of us too": “If they can be murdered 
without cause so can we, and so will we be dealt with at 
the pleasure of these tyrants.” 

If there is no other way to stop the execution of 
the men unjustly accused, they will be forced to turn to 
violence: "If they attempt to murder Moyer, Haywood and 
their brothers, a million revolutionists, at least, will 
meet them with guns": 

They have done their best and their worst to 

crush and enslave us. Their politicians have 

betrayed us, their courts have thrown us into 

jail without trial and their soldiers have shot 

our comrades dead in their tracks. 
Now there is no other alternative but action--"No other al- 
ternative is left to the working class." 

In spite of the unusually violent aspects of the 
article, he ends it on a more subdued note, saying that a 


Special revolutionary convention should be called and if 
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“extreme measures are required, a general strike could be 
ordered and industry paralyzed as a preliminary to a gen- 
eral uprising." 

When asked later about some of the “wild things” 
he was writing for the Appeal, he replied, “Well, you have 
to give the workingmen something vigorous if you want to 
wake them up." 

His next article, "To the Rescue! "* 4s decidedly 
less violent in tone. It is as dramatic as he can make it, 
but there is no more advocacy of violence: 

To the rescue, ye toiling millions! 
Your leaders have been ambushed by the eneny 
and their cry should arouse you like a trumpet 
blast upon the field of war. 
Awaken, ye hosts of Labor! For you and your 
loved ones these faithful sentinels on the watch- 
towers have been put to torture; and must they 
now seal their fidelity and devotion with their 
lives? 
He points out that this is the latest attempt by the Stan- 
dard O11 Company, which he says owns Colorado, to destroy 
organized labor. It is a clear instance of the class war; 
and although the oppressors have stooped to every foul and 
“4llegal means of accomplishing their ends, crying "To Hell 
with the Constitution! To Hell with Habeas Corpus!” Debs 
no longer advocates meeting violence with violence. In- 


stead, he advocates democratic procedures and specifically 


says that it is not necessary to assault the jail where the 
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leaders are held captive: "Let them proceed with their 
hellish plot and we will make it the political issuefitalics 
mine] of the nation and dare them to face us before an 
outraged working class." He urges protest meetings to be 
held in increasing numbers and sizes until “the volume of 
protest and indignation... is heard across the con- 
tinent.” He further urges the following action: 1) that 
contributions of money be sent to defray expenses of the 
trials 2) that every national labor union and labor repre- 
sentatives from every big city should attend the trial to 
insure fair play; and 3) that the circulation of the Appeal 
should be increased to a million copies in order to further 
spread the word. 

Finally he repeats his earlier point from his pre- 
vious article that “we are not favoring violence, but re- 
sisting it. We are seeking not to commit, but to prevent 
murder.” 

On March 12, 1906, the Idaho Supreme Court had de- 
nied a petition for a writ of habeas corpus. Following a 
similar rejection by the Federal District Court, the deci- 
sion was appealed to the United States Supreme Court, which 
in turn also denied the petition on December 6, finding, as 
previously mentioned, that despite the most unusual circume 
stances surrounding their indictment, arrest, and extradi- 
tion, the defendants constitutional rights had not been 
violated. Justice McKenna, however dissented from the 


majority opinion of the court, feeling that the defendents' 
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rights had been violated as a result of a conspiracy be- 
tween the governors of Idaho and Colorado. Debs was quick 
to point out that all capitalist news agencies “studiously 
and triumphantly suppressed" any mention of the dissenting 
opinion and printed instead “pages of carefully prepared 
lies concerning the Western situation . » . 02 
Debs joined the Appeal staff full time in January 

of 1907, and with great fervor threw himself into a vigo- 
rous campaign to arouse the public to the injustice of what 
had already been done and to the impending threat to the 
lives of the indicted labor leaders. On January 26 a brief 
notice appeared in the Appeal to the effect that “Comrade 
Debs has canceled all his Lyceum dates to take up his work 
on the Appeal. This means a big financial sacrifice on his 
part.” In the same issue Debs presented a seven point 
program to be followed so that agitation for the release of 
the prisoners could be made systematic and effective. With 
the exception of the last point, they are all eminently 
democratic and nonviolent. Probably the last point was 
Ancluded more in order to dramati e the injustice of the 
Supreme Court's ruling than to be taken seriously. The 
points are as follows: 

1) Arrange publio protest meetings in every town and 
oity, tell your friends, put literature in their hands to 


prove what you say. 
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2) Ten million copies of Justice McKenna’s dissenting 
opinion should be run off and spread across the land to 
counteract the de facto censorship of the capitalist press. 

3) For every protest meeting held, a copy of its pro- 
test should be mailed to the president, vice president, each 
member of the supreme court, and each member of both 
houses. 

4) In every congressional district a petition should 
be circulated and signed as largely as possible, demanding 
a congressional investigation of the kidnaping conspiracy 
to be mailed to the representative of that district along 
with a copy of McKenna'’s dissenting opinion, with the re- 
quest that the petition be read in congress and that said 
member of congress introduce in that body a resolution call- 
ing for the investigation, 

5) Similar procedures as above should be followed with 
respect to state legislatures. 

6) The jury in the trial must be composed of repre- 
sentatives of the working class (not clear as to how to 
accomplish this). 

7) Since the supreme court has placed its official seal 
on kidnaping, for every workingman kidnaped, a capitalist 
should be kidnaped and held for ransom. The ruling is in- 
famous, but the only way to assure its repeal is to make it 
work both ways. 

He wrote weekly articles for the Appeal and gave 


hundreds of speeches coast to coast. Gradually the craft 
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unions took up the cause, and finally the American Federa- 


tion of Labor headed by Samuel Gompers got into the fight. 


Trade unionists and socialists .. . contributed 
more than sixty thousand dollars to fight the 
case. Literally hundreds of protest meetings 

were held. Not since the Dred Scott case in 1857 
had such militant action been conducted to protest 


a court's decision. 

Trying to avail himself of every possible way of 
bringing the issue to the people, Debs went to Washington 
with the intention of having a petition for an official in- 
vestigation of the case introduced into the Senate. Sena- 
tor Carmack of Tennessee agreed to introduce the petition 
4f Debs could get a significant number of signatures. He 
sent out telegrams all over the country asking for signa- 
tures, and within one week had received over two million 
signatures from the ranks of organized labor. This volume 
effectively stifled all opposition, and Carmack introduced 
the petition into the Senate and it was placed on records? 

Triumphantly, Debs wrote home to the Appeal, 

Never before has such a petition been filed with 


the congress of the United States. 

The members of the conservative old senate were 
never more suprprised [sic]. 

Within five minutes after it was read everybody 
about the capital was talking about it . . » e 
The Washington papers have given a full and fair 
account of it .. . » The Associated Press has 
also sent the matter over the wire, thus placing 
the protest of labor and its demand for an in- 
vestigation before practically the whole popula- 
tion of the country.” 
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In 1906, President Roosevelt had made the first of 
two public statements unmistakably intended to prejudice 
public opinion against Debs, Moyer and Haywood. His first 
statement was a reference to “the so-called labor leader 
who clamorously strives to excite a foul class feeling on 
behalf of some other labor leader who is implicated in 
murder." The second occurred in April of 1907, at which 
time he referred to Debs, Moyer, and Haywood as “undesir~ 
able citizens,"* 

To Debs this was a monstrous injustice. It was 
inconceivable that the President of the country should use 
his position to influence public opinion in this manner, 
and he was not about to let it pass without trying to even 
things up. It is doubtful that any other president has ever 
been so scathingly denounced in public. First Debs pice 
tured Roosevelt as the servile tool of the Mine and Smelter 
Trust, “one of the most corrupt and vicious combinations of 
capital in the United States, especially so in the state of 
Colorado where it has bought courts, legislatures, and sena- 
tors." For the second time, he says, “this coward at the 
White House outraged decency, first by denouncing untried 
men as murderers, and second, by holding them up e« «. 
for public execration":s 

Such infamous outrages have never before been 


committed by a president of the United States. 
It has remained for the coward now in the White 
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House to achieve this base distinction by de 
such depths of moral indecency and 
political crime. 
He points out that the three defendants have never been 
convicted of a crime, and according to all laws and tradi- 
tions in this country these men are to be considered 
inmnocent until they are lawfully found guilty. 
Yet the coward in the White House, in his eager 
haste to serve his owners, gets down into the 
mire, turns petty prosecutor, pronounces these 
untried workingmen guilty and uses all the power 
and prestige of his high office to inflame the 
public mind against them and turn them over to 
his born fellow-functionary, the public execu- 
tioner. 
He brings another aspect of freedom of speech into the pic- 
ture by saying that although these workingmen cannot speak 
for themselves as “their bodies are in manacles and their 
lips are sealed," he can speak for them and he wills “Were 
it the last act of my life I should resent this crowning 
outrage of the coward in the White House upon these honest 
and reputable workingmen.” He concludes the article by 
saying that if Roosevelt is the best citizen in the United 
States, he wishes to be considered the worst.+ Ultimately, 
Roosevelt denied he had "implied that Moyer and Haywood were 
guilty of murder ,"* put no libel suit was ever brought 
against Debs for his bold denunciation of Roosevelt. 
Debs repeatedly stressed that the basic cause of 


the trial was the struggle between Socialism and capitalism 
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and that the three men would not be on trial today had they 
not been "leaders of labor in the battles between labor and 
capital in the Rocky Mountains during the last fifteen 
years"; but this is always vigorously denied by the capi- 
talist press which uniformly claims that “an ‘atrocious 
murder’ has been committed and that no question of a class 
struggle should be raised in connection with the prosecu- 
tion of those charged with the crime." Basically, says 
Debs, the capitalist must maintain his position by keeping 


the masses of workers in itgnorancesr 


Hence the prosecution in this case with the aid 
and collusion of the capitalist newspapers and 
Magazines must allay any suspicion of the working 
Class that its loyal leaders are to be pnut to 
death for faithfully serving it, but that instead 
they are common criminals, guilty of ordinary 
murder and that the waze-slaves will be all the 
petter off for being rid of such vicious repro~ 
bates.t 

On July 28, 1907, Haywood was found innocent.” 

After that it was simply a matter of routine for the others 


to be cleared of similar charges against then. 


Fred Warren and the Appeal to Reason 
It will be remembered that on May 7, 1907, Fred 


Warren had been indicted for sending alleged scurrilous 
and defamatory matter through the mails. Specifically he 
had offered a $1,000 reward to anyone who would kidnap ex- 


Governor Taylor of Kentucky and return him to the Kentucky 


appeal, May 18, 1907. 
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authorities who had themselves offered a $100,000 reward 
for him in connection with his indictment for murder. 

fo Debs and many others the indictment of Warren 
was Clearly another incident in the class war: an attempt 
to silence the Appeal, rather than to convict an {individual 
for a crime. In his first article on the subject he begins 
by criticising the deplorable conditions of society which 
exist under the present system and places the entire blame 
on capitalism, adding that capitalism is responsible for 
society's having been divided into two classes: one, "a 
mass of poverty-stricken, ignorant slaves and the other a 
coterie of arrozant, heartless and polluting parasites." 
Between these two classes, he says, there can only be war; 
and because the Appeal advocates the over-throw of wage 
slavery and the capitalistic system, because it has made 


recent damning exposures of the system, the Appeal has 


been marked for suppression: 


The Wall Street bandits and their servile vas- 
sals .. . have now openly declared that it 

shall be suppressed. Scores of their subsidized 
sheets are denouncing the Appeal with unabated 
fury as "a vile organ of anarchy” [Roosevelt him- 
self had called it a “vituperative organ of por- 
nography, anarchy and bloodshed."1l] and demanding 
that its publishers shall be imprisoned and its 
publication suppressed.2 


In his second article he again stresses the fact 


that it was "not Warren, but the Appeal, that is on trial," 


leinger, pe 269. 
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and adds that actually the entire Socialist press was in 


danger: 
for if the Appeal can be loaded down with court 
costs, and its editor put in stripes, so can the 
Chicago Socialist, the New York Worker, and other 
revolutionary papers, and the most trifling inci- 
dent will be sufficient to serve as justification 
for the assault. 

He concludes by urging the Socialist and labor press to 

stand by Warren as they had by Moyer, Haywood, and Petti- 

bone, and to let the people know what the real issue is. 

In his third article he mainly repeats ideas from 
the previous articles and appeals for many new subscrip- 
tions to be sent in to aid in financing the soaring costs 
of the trial and to put the truth into the hands of as many 
as possible.* 

Originally set for May, 1908, Warren's trial was re- 
peatedly postponned by the government. The Appeal conten- 
ded it was done in order to impose an impossibly high fin- 
ancial burden on the paper and thereby bankrupt it. A year 
later the trial finally occurred. An article in the Appeal, 
possibly by Debs, as he was in editorial charge at this 
time, pointed out that Taylor had been suddenly pardoned by 
the governor of Kentucky just in time for him to appear as 


@ witness against Warren, a clear case of collusion the ar- 


ticle contended. It goes on to stress that Kentucky au- 
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thorities themselves had originally offered a reward of 
$100,000 for Taylor's return, that they had spread the an- 
nouncement all over the country, that many other newspapers 
had published offers of reward using exactly the same lang- 
uage as that printed by the Appeal, but it was only against 
the Appeal that charges were brought «2 
Announcing the conviction of Warren, Debs explains 

ina lead article the flimsiness of the case brought a- 
gainst Warren, the perjured testimony of Taylor, the con- 
viction by a packed jury, the motion for a new trial, the 
suspension of sentence with maximum penalty of five years 
at hard labor and a fine of $5,000 which has already been 
hanging over Warren's head for two years, and then gets to 
the real issue: 

Whether Warren is finally sentenced or not, there 

is a mighty issue involved in his case. No one 

in his sane mind supposes for an instant that 

Warren 1s being prosecuted for violating the pos- 

tal laws. Thousands of similar public citations 

have been made all over the country, but no one 

has even dreamed of prosecuting a person offering 

a reward for a fugitive from justice. Had Warren 

been a republican or a democrat this case would 

never have been heard of. 
He concludes with another warning of the danger to all if 
this precedent is established: 

If the editor of the Appeal can be sent to the 

penetentiary simply because he is a Socialist 

some other man, or any other man, can be con- 


victed for being something else, and in that 
Case the freedom of the press is destroyed and 
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a censorship is established as odious and ine 
famous as that which prevails in Russia and 
Mexico.t 


He begins his next article by declaring in capital 
letters,"LIBERTY OF THE PRESS is the issue involved in the 
case of the United States versus Fred D. Warren . «. « eo” 
He goes on to explain that the prosecution denies it and 
Claims that it is simply punishment for an individual who 
committed an offense. In refutation of this, he again 


draws a parallel between Warren's case and that of Moyer, 


Haywood, and Pettibone: 


The claim that in the case of Warren he offered 
his reward to kidnap a fugitive, and therefore 
committed a crime will not hold, seeing that the 
United States supreme court has legalized kid- 
naping by refusing to take cognizance of the kid- 
naping of Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone when they 
appealed to that august tribunal. If it is not a 
crime to kidnap a workincman who has not been ine 

icted then it cannot ve a crime to kidnap a can- 
italist who has been indicted.- 


On May 29, the Appeal’s special Washington corres- 


pondent wired the paper that Attorney General Wickershan 
was considering the advisability of bringing criminal libel 
charges against Debs and a civil criminal suit against J. 
A. Wayland on the grounds of "statements made in the Appeal 
to Reason of May 15th to the effect that the United States 
Marshal had selected a jury of Republicans in the Warren 


3 
case."~ Debs was out of town at the time, but when informed 


lipid. 
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of the news wrote a letter expressing his views which was 
subsequently printed in the paper. He says that his only 
concern is for the Appeal. They are all in the fight to- 
gether, and probably some of them would have to go to jail. 
It might as well be he as anybody else; but he throws down 
a ringing challenge to the enemy: "Without personal boast- 
ing if I could meet them on equal ground with 10,000 of the 
common people as a jury I would clean out the last bunch to 
the last pin feather in about twenty minutes." The eneny 
did not accept the challenge, but Debs was about to take 
the fight once again directly to the people, the only court 
in which he had any faith. 

As previously mentioned, however, he would not, in 
this campaign, be merely defending the right of freedom of 
the press, Fred Warren, and the Appeal, but attacking the 
federal judiciary as well. On October 9, 1909, Warren an- 
nounced in the Appeal a series of special articles to be 
published which would present factual exposures of the des- 
potism of the federal court system. According to Ginger, 
ever since his experiences in the Pullman strike, “Debs had 
despised the federal courts, and all of his rancor poured 
4nto the campaign to prevent Fred Warren's 4mprisonment."“ 


Ginger also claims that Debs saw Warren as "a legitimate 


heir to the principles of John Peter Zenger,"? nentioned 
lipid., June 12, 1909. 
25. 303. 
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earlier as a newspaper editor who had been a victim of 
British censorship. The parallel is there, of course, but 
no article or speech by Debs making this particular compar- 
4son was found. Rather, it was discovered that Debs com- 
pared Warren to radicals who had been involved in the abo- 
lition movement. He felt a strong kinship in his battle 
against wage slavery with those who had fought against chat- 
tel slavery, and he held Warren up to his audiences of work- 
ers as their own particular champion. He mentioned Elijah 
Lovejoy, William Lloyd Garrison, and Wendell Phillips, re- 
minding his audiences that these men, martyred in their own 
time for their stand against slavery, had been made heroes 
by history. So it was with Warren: his crime was that he 
had had the courage to speak out against the system of wage 
slavery and the judicial corruption therein. "His only 
crime is having exposed crime."? So began the campaign in 
Warren's home town of Rich Hill, Missouri. 

The Appeal announced that Debs spoke to overflow 
crowds in Kansas City, Kansas, home of Judge Pollock, and 
in Rich Hill, Missouri, where all local papers, although 
hostile to Socialism, "were pronounced in declaring confi- 
Gence in Warren." It said that the two speeches marked the 
beginning of a nation-wide campaign which would take Debs 
into a hundred cities from coast to coast. His subject was 


announced as “The Federal Judiciary and the Warren Case."* 


1,ppeal, November 27, 1909. 2Tbid., November 13, 
1909. 
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Principally, Debs chose simple epigramatic themes 
on which to base his speeches. In this case there were 
two: “Free speech, a free press, and a free people, versus 
the corrupt courts and a despotic system, "= (This, he said, 


was the burning issue upon which they must fight.) and, 


“Under capitalist misrule the judicial nets are so adjusted 
as to catch the minnows and let the whales slip through. "” 

Elaborating on these themes, he explains in his 
first speech the real reasons underlying the attack on 
Warren: 


The capitalist power hates Fred D. Warren only 
because it fears him. It knows that he is in- 
corruptible, that he has great capacity for lead- 
ership, that he is building up a powerful press 
and that he is a menace to its heartless and cor- 
upt misrule. 

Ever since Warren espoused the cause of Moyer, 
Haywood and Pettibone; ever since he threw the 
flashlight of the Appeal to Reason upon that 
hideous kidnaping conspiracy and exposed the cape- 
italist malefactors and rescued their intended 
victims from the gallows; ever since then he has 
been a marked man. 


Then he turns his attentions to the courts and their role 
in the drama: 


The supreme court at Washington, consisting of 
corporation attorneys, is the court of the cap- 
italist class and its decisions are uniformly in 
the interest of that class. The same is true of 
all other federal courts. 

Federal judges are not elected by the people, 
but appointed by a president nominated and elec- 
ted through the influence and power of the ruling 
class, and these judges are accordingly the sal- 
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aried servants of that class » « « » 
He then says that to speak out against this system and to 
expose its crimes is as treasonable today as it was to 
oppose slavery before the Civil War, or to oppose the rule 
of King George in colonial times. This, he says, is War- 
ren’s crime. It is also his glory. 

Good as its word, the Appeal carried the series of 
articles exposing the corruption of first one and then an- 
other federal judge. For the most part, Debs’ remarks on 
the judiciary were general in nature, with the exception of 
Judge Grosscup who had indicted Debs for conspiracy during 
the Pullman strike and in whose court the trial had been 
held. In an issue of the Appeal devoted to exposing the 
sordid personal life of Grosscup, Debs contributed an ar- 
ticle in which he revealed that he had known of Grosscup's 
home-wrecking proclivities prior to his trial in Grosscup's 
court, but had refused to reveal them at the time in order 
to help his own case. After retelling the story of the man 
whose wife Grosscup had seduced, Debs pours vituperation on 
the heads of several other federal judges including Lurton, 
Woods, Pollock, and Phillips who, he claims, were all “cor- 
rupt and conscienceless creatures" whose “wrecked and 
wretched victims pass out into the night while they ascend 


to places of honor and seats of power in the holy temple," 
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and then asks his readers to "contemplate these judicial 
monstrosities and their countless and unspeakable crimes 
and then tell us if you are with us in the fight to over- 
throw this brutal despotism--or perish in the attempti"+ 
On January 15, 1910, the Appeal carried a story in 
which Chicago's leading attorney, Charles H. Aldrich, for- 
merly Solicitor-General of the United States, charges 
Grosscup With being an embezzler and says that he will do 
all he can to help the Appeal to bring about Grosscup's 
4mpeachment. On January 22, 1910, the Apveal announced 
that high city officials had instructed Chicago police to 


stop the sale of editions of the Appeal exposing Grosscup, 


as his home was on the north shore. Newsboys who sold 

the paper were threatened with arrest. On February 26, 
1910, the Appeal carried the news that Federal Judge Phil- 
lips had resigned, and Grosscup had left the country for an 
extended African and Suropean vacation. The paper chal- 
lenged the accused judges to bring libel suits asainst it, and 
asked Congress either to impeach the judges or deny the 
paper its mailing priveleges if the charges could not be 
proved. In April, Representative A. J. Sabath, of Illi- 
nois, introduced a resolution in Congress calling for an 
investigation of the “official conduct of the federal 
judges, and especially the conduct of Peter Stenger Gross- 
CUD « © eve nt 


In his advocacy, Debs made full use of the two con- 
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cepts--the defense of Warren and the attack on the judici- 
arye He brought the two strands together like complemen- 
tary colors saying that “Warren's sentence is his glory and 
@ corrupt judge's shame," 

Concerning the constitution, however, he was never 
consistent. If he felt 1t would be effective to damn it, 
he did; if he felt it would be effective to plead for the 
upholding of constitutionally guaranteed rights, he did. 

In Baltimore he said that the Constitution was not a demo- 
cratic instrument, "but a denial of democracy," adding that 
the Supreme Court was a “judicial despotism which has sub- 


2 Yet ina later ar- 


stantiated the doctrine of slavery." 
ticle in the Appeal, after indictins the federal courts for 
their many crimes against the working class and pointing out 
that no decision is ever rendered azainst the capitalists, 
that no capitalists are ever sent to jail, he chatienzes the 
authority of the Supreme Court saying, "And bear in nind 
that it is not the constitution of the United States that 
has clothed the supreme court with the despotic power it 
exercises." As the article continues, his support of the 
constitution is clearly indicated: 
In the name of an outraged working class we 
deny the jurisdiction of the supreme court and 
Challenze the validity of its title. We are not 


responsible to a court we have no voice in choos- 
ing. We repudiate its authority and defy its 


mandates. And this we do in the mame of the 


[Duluth Truth, April 29, 1910. 
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Constitution it has violated and the law it has 
outraged. Italics mine. 


(Although he finds 1t expedient to attack the Constitution 
at times, he upheld it more frequently than he attacked it.) 
He says that “when the federal court sent Warren to jail it 
was not to punish crime, but to strangle free speech and 
stifle the voice of protest against crime." The Supreme 
Court itself, he says, is guilty of "high crimes,” one of 
which is the imprisonment of Fred Warren (speaking in the 
future tense), and the people are not willing to sit back 
and take it any longer. He concludes the article in stir- 
ring fashion: 
The supreme opportunity is now before us. In 
the name of American manhood and womanhood, our 
self-respect, our fidelity to princinle and our 
love of justice, let us all unite in this revolt 
of the masses against the crimes of the capital- 
4st courts and government by injunction in the 
United States! 
Let the shibboleth of the American people ring 
from ocean to ocean and resound throughout the 
land: 
FREE SPEECH, A FREE PRESS AND A FREE PEOPLE! "1 
That he was careful to let his audiences know that 
he was aware of injustices other than the one experienced 
by Warren is illustrated by a speech he gave in New Jersey. 
In it he refers to “the Philadelphia strike,” “the out- 
rages upon free speech and free press in Spokane,” and “the 
move by the authorities against the editors and publishers 


of the Free Press at New Castle,” in addition to the per-= 
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secution of Fred Warren. 

At Fort Smith, Arkansas, he describes the real 
4ssue dnvolved in the Warren case as “whether an American 
has the right of a free press and free speech.” In trying 
to stress the importance of the issue to all citizens, he 
says, “It is of no consequence . . . sending one man to 
prison, but it 1s a great question to the American people." 
He went on to indict the Supreme Court as the ultimate power 
in the country: 

It is insignificant to the American people by 

whom this country is managed, be it either king, 

czar, emperor or sultan or even a president, the 

supreme court has as much power as any of the 

above and more. The House makes the laws, the 

Senate can defeat them, the president in turn 

can veto them and last of all, the supreme 

court may set aside any law it wishes or place 

a@ new law on the statute without the sanction 

of either the House or Senate. 
In Memphis he attacked the federal judiciary as being en- 
tirely made up of corporation lawyers who, with the excep- 
tion of Judge Caldwell, “have never been known to render a 
decision favorable to the common people." An article which 
he wrote for the Miners’ Magazine stated that federal judges 
were those who have been put on the bench "to declare the 


crimes of capitalists lawful and the lawful acts of work- 


leneds Crowds Big Newark Hall," n. pe, dated only 
March, Debs* Scrapbooks, Vol. 10, pp. 110-111, Taminent 
Library. 
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ingmen crimes."1 

In an Ohio speech he says that one of the commanding 
figures in the struggle against the courts is Warren, who 
has been sentenced by "Judge John C. Pollock, a notorious 
corporation hireling, to serve a sentence of six months in 
jail and pay a fine of 31,500. What is his crime?” He asks. 
"He is champion of the working class!"* 

As the time for Warren to start serving his prison 
term drew near, Debs wrote an article for the Appeal asking 
his readers to stage a series of protest demonstrations be- 
ginning on the day of Warren's confinement and continuing 
in size and number until the day that his six months’ sen- 
tence is up, on which day he hopes for the greatest demon- 
strations the country has ever seen in protest against 
judicial despotism: 

WE CALL UPON THE COMRADES EVERYWHERE TO ARRANGE 
FOR MASS MEETINGS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY TO PRO} 
TEST AGAINST THE GROWING MENACE TO THE WORKING 
CLASS THROUGH THE SUBSERVIENCE OF THE COURTS TO 
THE CAPITALIST CLASS AND AGAINST THIS LATEST 
DESPOTIC OUTBREAK OF CAPITALIST VENOM AND RE- 
VENGE.7 
Then he hit upon a new idea in connection with the demon- 


strations. Lincoln himself, emancipator of chattel slaves, 


had criticized the Supreme Court. What could be more ap- 
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propriate than to have nation-wide demonstrations on Febru- 
ary 12, Lincoln's birthday! This he urged his followers to 
do, quoting Lincoln as having said, 
I fear 'you do not fully comprehend the danger of 
abridging the liberties of the people. The govern- 
ment had better go to the very extreme of tolera- 
tion than to do aught that could be construed 
into an interference with or to jeopardize in 
any degree the common rights of the citizen. 

In another article, referring to "the great numbers 
of people across the land rallying to the Warren protest 
movement," he intimates that the action of those in autho- 
rity who are so bent on putting Warren behind bars may be a 
blessing in disguise as it is polarizing public opinion so 
strongly against them: “This attempt on their part to 
strangle the Socialist press 1s reacting upon them ina way 
that makes their crowns rest uneasily on their heads. "= 

In Texas Debs coined his most complimentary epigram 
about Warren: "Men in their ignorance have always crowned 
their tyrants; they have crucified their would-be Saviors, 
from the Man of Galilee to the man of Girard, Kansas."? 

Combining the defense of Warren with the attack on 
the federal judiciary proved to be psychologically sound 
strategy. Now Debs was reporting in the Appeal that a tre- 
mendous volume of mail was pouring in from all parts of the 


country in support of the campaign. He urges all unions in 
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every town to be contacted and made aware of the protest 
movement as Warren is fighting for their rights, and that 
people everywhere will join in the revolt against the 
courts: "It is in the air,” he says. “People have reached 
that point where they will submit no longer.” To support 
this contention he quotes from a former state supreme court 
judge who has written him saying, 

Your guns are now trained where they will do 

effective work. For a long time there has been 

a@ suppressed feeling against the courts and 

this agitation of the Appeal will bring it toa 

head. Every shot you fire at the courts counts. 

They are rotten and the people know it.l 

The February 11, 1911, issue of the Appeal carried 

the news of President Taft's unprecedented pardon, issued 
without Warren's request. The fight had cost the Appeal 
twelve thousand two hundred and sixty-five dollars and 
thirty cents. It turned out, however, that the fight was 


far from over. 


The Leavenworth Episode, New Indictments, and More Trouble 


with the Post Office 

In April of 1911, the Appeal announced a forthcom- 
ing series of articles exposing corruption at the federal 
penitentiary at Leavenworth. Following the publication of 
the articles, a special federal committee was appointed to 
investigate conditions at the prison and its report corrob- 


orated all of the Appeal's charges. In spite of this sub- 
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stantiation, by November, Warren, Wayland, and Phifer of the 
Appeal staff had been indicted on charges of sending alleged 
obscene matter through the mails in connection with the 
stories they had published about conditions at Leavenworth. 
The prosecutor was federal District Attorney Harry J. Bone. 

Debs immediately initiated a new defense campaign. 
His first editorial began with the proposition that the one 
thing no corrupt ruler can stand is the truth: 


If there is one thing the rotten rulers of 
this republic cannot stand it is the truth. Well 
do they know that their salvation depends upon 
the suppression of the truth. The very hour the 
truth is known their doom is sealed. 

The throne of the ruling class is built upon 
the ignorance of the people. Professors, pul- 
piteers and politicians, while pretending to 
educate the people, are the chosen instrumen- 
talities of the ruling class to keep thetr sub- 
jects in darkness and slavery. 

The Appeal to Reason has been fearlessly ex-= 
posing the crimes and iniquities of capitalist 
class rule in the United States. This is why 
the Appeal has been a thorn in their flesh and 
why Wayland, Warren and Phifer are now under 
indictment. 


He continues by marveling at first at how even corrupt of- 
ficials could bring themselves to attack the Appeal for 
performing such an obvious public service: 


When the shocking state of affairs at Leaven- 
worth, exposed 1n the Appeal and subsequently 
admitted by a reluctant capitalist government, 
is taken into account, the wonder is that even 
the degenerate lackeys in public office would 
have the nerve to indict men for having the 
moral courage to turn the searchlight on such a 
Sodom and put an end to the unspeakable iniqui= 
ties practiced by wolfish grafters upon the 
hapless victims placed in their custody. And 
yet upon second thought it is not stranze that 
these indictments have been found, that Wayland, 
Warren and Phifer are to be sent to the peni- 
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tentiary and the Appeal crushed by the iron heel 
of the government for having outraged the ruling 
masters by bringing to light the festering crimes 
which constitute the sources of their profits and 
the mainestays of their rotten regime. 
He then returns to the theme that the truth must be sup- 
presseds 
At all hazards the truth must be suppressed 
the peovle ke in icnorance . « » » :9 


e the truth about these reevinz rascals is a 

mortal offense and to have yourseli charced with 
bei the author of the fiita you are seeking to 
uncover. (italics mine.) 


To Debs, "the indictments of capitalism are the testimonials 


of well done to the Appeal to Reason,” and he cites the 
4rony of the situation by saying, “What a travesty upon 
law and what a mockery of justice to indict men under the 
law for exposing outlaws and charge men with crime for 
seeking to put an end to crime.” Once again he makes the 
point that with this action, the rights of all are in dan- 
ger, and urges them to stand strongly together: 
Comrades of the Appeal Arry and Friends of 
Truth and Justice, these indictrents are in- 
tended for us all. Let us realize that the 
grand jury at Fort Scott in its finding in- 
cluded us all and that all of us stand charged 
in the indictment with being opposed to capital- 
ism. Let us defiantly stand by our colors and 
all go to the penitentiary if need be before we 
take back one single word. 
He closes with an appeal to boost the circulation of the 
paper to one million. 
For years the post office department had been haras- 


sing the Appeal with various new regulations and edicts 
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designed to put it out of business. Now they seemed to 
redouble their efforts. Debs writes in the paper, 
The postal authorities have recently issued 
special orders aimed exclusively at the Appeal, 
compliance with which will add at least ten 
thousand dollars annually to the cost of mail- 
ing, and virtually force the suspension of the 


paper, precisely the object these special or- 
ders have in view. 


In spite of everything they can do, however, he says that 
the Appeal will continue its struggle against the menace 
of capitalist despotism. He cannot over emphasize the 
value of freedom of expression in the struggle to win 


emancipation: 


In the struggle for the emancipation of the 
people from this stuvendous power which oppres- 
ses tnem, power vastly creater than was ever 
before concentrated in the hands of a petty 
ruling class, free speech and a free press are 
of Jnestimable value, In every such struccle 

e aim of the ruling power has always been to 
e the voice of discontent oy suppressing 
ree speech and stranclinzs tne press. On the 
other hand the champions of the masses have 
always fought with dauntless valor to keep the 
clutches of despotism from the throat of truth 
and to incite the revolt of the oppressed by 
reviewing their wrongs and sufferings and ap- 

ealing to them from the forum and throucth 


t ress to rise in tneir mannood and shake 
ort th ai 


eilr oppressors. (italics mine.) 


Debs next refers to one of his idols, the abolitionist Wen- 
dell Phillips, who, he says, achieved his finest moments in 
defense of freedom of speech. He then quotes from Phillips, 
underlining the entire quote, as if to emphasize that he is 
in total agreement. Phillips spoke as follows, espousing 


an absolutist concept of freedom of expression: 


No matter whose the lips that would speak, they 
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must be free and ungarged, Let us believe that 
the Whole of truth can never do harm to the whole 
of virtue: and remember that in order to set the 
whole truth ou must allow every man, risht or 
eely to utter his consctence, and pro- 
imin so doing. jintire unshackied freedom 
"s life, no matter what his doc- 
of free discussion no matter 


no otect its humblest and most hated member 
ea the free utterance of his opinions, no matter 
ow false or teful is only a gang of slaves. 


Debs repeats the last sentence by Phillips, proclaiming 


"Phillips was gloriously right when he declared that ‘the 
community which dares not protect its humblest and most 
hated member in the free utterance of his opinion, no mat- 
ter how false or hateful, is only a gang of slaves.’" The 
attempt to gag the Appeal, he says, “is because of the 
truth it has spoken, the crime it has exposed and the de- 
fiance it has issued to the ruling masters." He ends with 
a@ plea to all friends of the Appeal to present a solid 
front to prevent the “strangling of the voice of the 
people.*? 

A later article explains how the government is now 
aiming a double-barrelled attack at the Appeal--first by 
the new indictments brought against its editors and publish- 
er, and second by the continual harassment by the post 
office department--both designed to place the Appeal under 
such heavy financial losses that 1t will be forced out of 


existence. After reviewing the freedom of press issue at 


lipids. December 9, 1911. 
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stake, he states that in spite of seemingly insurmountable 


odds, the battle can be wons 
They have all the power of capitalism to back 
them up, but that 1s all. The power we have is 
infinitely greater if we but exercise it [the 
power of the ballot]. 
We have the power of an aroused people fighting 
for their liberty to sustain us. We have the 
power of a just cause which can never be van- 
quished.1 
On March 16, 1912, he wrote a complete review of 
the federal action against the Appeal. The article com~ 
pletely filled all seven columns of the front page. Fol- 
lowing the detailed history of the efforts of the depart- 
ment of justice to put the Appeal out of business, he 
emphasizes the fact that “the Leavenworth prison is not the 
only prison that has ever been exposed, but the Appeal to 
Reason is the only paper ever indicted for making the 
exposure.” If the same exposure, he says, had been made by 
a capitalist paper, there would be no indictments. "The 
Appeal to Reason is the only paper in America marked for 
the judicial guillotine for exposing crime." Then, after 
reminding his readers that only the most circumspect lan- 
guage had beenusedin the stories which exposed the corrup- 
tion at Leavenworth, he stresses that “the Appeal editors 
are not indicted because the Appeal report was false--but 
because it was true." (Italics mine.) 


He then asks for all hands to spread the word: 


All the Appeal asks in this case can be ex- 
pressed in a single word, publicity! 


eS eS Pa a eee ee or Pe eS oe ee ee ee 
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The light of truth will defeat the judicial 
sandbaggers and put all the scoundrels behind 
them to flight. They need secrecy, silence. 
They dread the awakening of the sleeping people. 
Well do they know that the success of their 
conspiracy depends upon secrecy. They can suce- 
ceed only under the cloak of darkness. 

Also in March, the capitalist press used its power 
and influence to spread the false story of the Appeal‘s 
capitulation, thinking that its circulation would be dras- 
tically curtailed as a result, throwing the paper into ser- 
fous financial straits and making it unable to contine the 
fight. Debs replied with a furious article which begins: 
"To every nook and cranny of every state in the union the 
sensational report was carried by the press associations 
last week that the Appeal was to suspend publication and 
retire from the field." He pinpoints the source of the e- 
rroneous story as an article which appeared in the Kansas 
City Star of March 22, an article filled with contradic- 
tions, lies and a completely canufactured interview with 
Warren in which he was quoted to the effect that he was 
quitting the fight. Debs points to the legal fact that 
every paper publishing the report “is liable to the Appeal 
for damages under the law," and that they have been urged 
to bring action against these papers at once; however, for 
obvious reasons, he says, they are averse to “appealing to 
capitalist courts for justice.” The whole thing, he con- 
tends, is another attempt by the plutocracy to get rid of 


the Appeal. But this, as former schemes, he predicts, will 
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simply work in reverse, 

In November, District Attorney Bone brought indict- 
ments against Debs, Warren and Sheppard for allegedly try- 
ing to spirit a witness out of the jurisdiction of the 
court. 

To insure the widest possible circulation of the 
facts of the case, Debs began writing review articles for 
other Socialist papers. His most scathing denuncation of 
the enemy was written for the Chicago World. In this ar- 
ticle he draws a clear picture of the operating procedure 
employed by the government and expresses his utter con- 
tempt for their “justice” as well as his confidence in the 
triumph of right once the facts are before the people. It 
also serves to illustrate his sustained power of invective: 


The indictment of Warren, Sheppard and myself 
4s based upon our alleged attempt to obstruct 
justice by inducing a witness to leave the 
jurisdiction of the court. The indictment is 
based upon a made-to-order lie. The prosecu- 
tor knows it is a lie, the court knows it is a 
lie, and everybody connected with the case knows 
it is a lie. 

This infamous lie is all there is to support 
the indictment. It is sufficient. All that was 
needed was a pretext, and this foul lie was hatched 
by the blackmailing scoundrels who control the 
court machinery, and who have openly boasted that 
they would put us in the penitentiary and bankrupt 
and destroy the Appeal. 

This case is but a continuation of the bru- 
tal persecution by the federal court of the 
Appeal to Reason for exposing the crimes of 
capitalism, especially the venal judges placed 
on the bench by corporate influences, the cor- 
rupt courts and the sinkholes of filth and hor- 
ror known as federal prisons. 


1sppeal, April 6, 1912. 
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If the crimes committed behind the walls of 
the federal prison at Leavenworth were known it 
would shock and horrify and eternally disgrace 
the nation. 

For having drawn aside the curtain for but a 
brief hour, The Appeal has been marked by the 
official mercenaries who have rioted in the pro- 
ceeds of these crimes against the nation's 
unfortunate, and they have sworn that The Appeal 
must be wiped out of existence. 

For six years these bloodhounds of capitalism 
have been on the track of The Appeal, backed by 
the federal administration at Washington and the 
plundering powers of wall street [sic], and, 
according to Harry Bone, the agent provocator 
who draws salary as prosecuting attorney, the 
end of The Appeal is now in sight, and we shall 
soon be in convicts’ stripes. 

I want to serve notice here and now that so 
far as I am concerned the working class shall 
not be held up for a sinsle red cent for my 
defense by the blackmailing thieves and corrup- 
tionists who wear the livery of court officials, 
in which to serve the buccaneers who are robe 
bing this nation and destroying the people's 
liberties. 

I defy the whole infamous gang of judicial 
cutthroats and mercenary hirelings of capitalism 
to do their worst. I will accept no quarter at 
their hands. I scorn their mercy and hold their 
hideous travesty upon justice in loathing and 
contempt. 

Having been the candidate of the working class 
for the White House, I can now well afford to be 
the candidate of the robber class for the peni- 
tentiary. 

I am ready for the fight. I know what it in- 
volves and am prepared to stay to the bitter end. 
They have us on trial now, but it will not be 
long before we will put them on trial before the 

American people, 


Again there was the reference to placing the issue 
before the people--"the supreme court of the people,” as 
Debs saw it. 

Hardly a month later he was writing that the Appeal 


1chicago World, November 26, 1912. 
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had uncovered proof of a conspiracy by Bone and his as-= 
sociates intended to bring the government's six-year 
persecution of the paper to a successful conclusion. The 
exposure was to be run in installments, and he asks that 
five million copies of each 4ssue “go out to the American 
people.” The only hope is to let the truth be known, and 
the Appeal and its friends are the only ones who can ac- 
complish this, for de facto censorship will be employed 
against their cause: "The capitalist press will maintain a 
conspiracy of silence while the Socialist press is being 
strangled." To further spread the word, he urges protest 
meetings and the drafting of resolutions to be sent to 
congressmen urging congressional investigation of the per- 
secution of the Appeal. His final statement in the article 
reflects one of Debs‘ very basic beliefs: “Let but the 
people know the truth and the day is won." 

Another review of the case was written for the 
National Rip Saw. After bringing his readers up to the 
point of the latest indictments found against him and the 
other members of the Appeal staff, he says that before the 
last indictment was brought, Bone was “called to Washington 
by the Department of Justice .. . and there given ironclad 
instructions to resort to the extremest measures to put the 
Appeal out of business.” Now, he says, Bone boasts that he 
is going to bankrupt the Appeal, "force its editors into 


exile or suicide, or land them behind the bars at Leaven~ 


1ipid., December 14, 1912. 
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worth,” Wayland did commit suicide, but Debs claims they 
will not succeed in their other aims: 


We know the object of this attack and of these 
Many years of petty persecution to which the 
Appeal has been subjected in the attempt to ex- 
Clude it from the mails. 

We are not unmindful of the fact that the 
federal administration, backed by Wall street is 
behind this affair and we are prepared for the 
order that is to be issued, if they dare execute 
it, barring the Appeal from the mails. 


He says let 1t come, and when it does, five million Social- 
ists will rise in revolt, for it is obvious that the capital- 
4st masters seek not merely the suppression of the Social- 
4st press, but the entire Socialist movement. 


There is not the slightest doubt that the 
intention of the plutocracy is to first sup- 
press the Appeal and other papers of influence 
that make up the Socialist press, and then to 
throttle the Socialist movement. The Socialist 
vote at the last national election has thrown 
them into a fit. In their desperation they ... 
are screaning to have the menace to capitalist 
piracy put down. . 

e e e The workers must be kept in slavery; 
the press of revolt must be destroyed, the voice 
of protest must be strangled; the liberty of the 
people must come to an end. 


Joining in this conspiracy, he claims, is the Catholic 
Church in the form of a priest who has asserted that So- 
Clalism is anti-religious: 
The twin vultures, Capitalism and Jesuitisn, 

are attempting, while plucking the eyes out of 

the people, to pluck the heart out of the only 

movement ever organized to open the eyes of the 

people and emancipate them from slavery. 
Now, he stresses, is the time for Socialists and their sym- 
pathizers to show their true colors in defense of having 


their "last vestige of liberty destroyed." He urges them 
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all to “stand guard over your press as you would over your 
own lives [italics mine ]," for once it is lost, hope is 
gone. 

Almost exactly as Debs had predicted, after the 
stories exposing the nation-wide plot against the Appeal 
were printed and given wide circulation, all charges 


against the members of the Appeal staff were dropped. 


The McNamara Brothers 
Ever since he had joined the Appeal staff, Debs had 


found more than one cause at a time for which he felt bound 
to fight. Undoubtedly the most sensational of these was 
the case of the HcNamara brothers which came up early dur- 
ing his efforts to defend the editors of the Appeal from 
the obsenity charges. 

When, in the spring of 1911, the Los Angeles Times 
building was destroyed by explosion and fire, the public 
furor for union blood was fanned by the capitalist press 
led by the Times itself, which just happened to have conm- 
pleted a new building with new presses so that it was able 
to continue publication. The subsequent secret arrest, 
“legal kidnaping" of the McNamara brothers, both union men 
from Indiana, their speedy transport to California where 
they were indicted for the crime were all too much of a 


parallel to what had happened in the case of Moyer, Hay- 


1iational Rip Saw, January, 1913. 
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wood and Pettibone. Debs was convinced that this was an- 
other frame-up of union leaders in order to silence them 


and crush the unions. His first article in defense of the 


MoNamara brothers begins on this theme: 


The legal machinery of Morgan, Guggenheim and 
Company has been set to stretch the necks of the 
McNamara brothers until they are dead. They are 
not to be tried, but killed. 

These men forfeited their right to live when 
they stood between their union and the billion- 
dollar steel trust which threatened to crush it 
and reduce its members to peons. 


He next presents a capsule review of the history of the 


labor struggle antecedent to the case: 


The conspiracy was hatched in Wall street soon 
after the steel octopus was spawned. Morgan 
brought down his fist and hissed, "GOD DAMN THEIR 
SOULS, THE UNIONS HAVE GOT TO BE WIPED OUT." « « « 

One after another the Morgan machine stove in 
the skulls of the unions and left their bones 
bleaching in their tracks. 

The rank and file of the unions were locked 
out, black-listed and starved, the leaders and 
pickets waylaid and assassinated. 

Twenty loyal members of the Lake Seamen's 
Union were shot down, murdered in cold blood, by 
the detectives of the Lake Carriers’ association, 
an auxilliary, like the Erectors’ Association, of 
the billion-dollar Morgan Machine. 

And yet they howl about the crimes of organized 
labor. « «6 » (Italics mine.) 


Then, he says, the Merchants® and Manufacturers’ Association 
of the Pacific coast, took up Morgan's cry and “declared 

War upon the unions, war without quarter, until, as they 
swore, ‘the last vestige of unionism was wiped from the 
Pacific coast.*" The Erectors’ Association joined in and 
“marked for its first victim the Structural Iron Workers, 


@ militant union with MoNamara at its head.” Having no 
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courts to which they can turn for justice, he urges 
monster demonstrations be held, larger than anything ever 
seen before, to shake the plutocrats in their shoes.= 

The same issue of the Appeal carried a story which 
revealed how completely public opinion had been poisoned in 
the McNamara case. Burns, head of the detective agency 
which had been in complete charge of the case, was described 
as a "supreme press agent": 

With the help of McClure he has already poisoned 
the minds of millions of people against labor in 
general and McNamara in particular. That makes 
the carrying out of the plot easier. It offsets 
the labor press. It prepares even the working 
class for the end of the trial and the death 
sentence. 

In spite of the shock to all when the McNamara'‘s 
"confessed," Debs maintained his contention that guilty or 
not, the men had been illegally kidnaped and their rights 
violated. Although he does not advocate violence, he can 
understand how others may have been driven to violence by 
the forces of capitalism: having seen their fellow working 
men shot down in cold blood while parading peacefully in 
protest against starvation wages, having seen twenty mem- 
bers of the Lake Seamen’s union shot down, having seen the 
federal troops used against them, having seen the courts 
deny them any appeal, who can say that it was not capitalism 


that drove the workers to commit violence?* 


1, ppeal, September 2, 1911. 


2ibid., December 16, 1911. 
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Debs*® final blast in the McNamara case was directed 
against federal Judge A. B. Anderson of Indianapolis and 
demanded his immediate impeachment for his having freed De=- 
tective Burns from his indictment for kidnaping the McNamara 
brothers: 

The judicial outrage perpetrated by Federal 

Judge A. 3B. Anderson, of Indianapolis (denounced 

by Theodore Roosevelt as “a damned jackass and 

crook") in turning Detective Burns loose without 

trial, notwithstanding he was under indictment 

for kidnaping in the state court, merits instan- 

taneous impeachment. 
He goes on to explain that when harrassment by Judge 
Anderson of the state prosecutor who was insisting on bring- 
ing Burns to trial failed, Anderson then "stepped in with 
his superior power as a federal judge, took Burns away from 
the state authorities, wiped out the indictment against hin, 
and set him at liberty.” Debs decries this illegal act by 
a federal judge and calls for all readers to write their 
congressmen immediately informing them of the details and 
demanding that impeachment proceedings be started against 
Judge Anderson: “let the demand for the impeachment of 
Anderson be made in a mighty roar by the outraged workers 


over all the lanai" 


Qther Labor Leaders Silenced 


Debs had begun his championing of silenced labor 
leaders with his articles on the Chicago anarchists. He 


did not cease the practice until he had no strength left. 


lipid., February 3, 1912. 
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In 1926, but a few months before his death, he was doing all 
he could in behalf of Sacco and Vanzetti. In 1918, he wrote 
that there were now "some two thousand of our comrades and 
fellow-workers . . « under indictment, nearly all of them 
4n jail." The charges may vary, he says, but basically it 
all amounts to the same thing: the silencing of leaders who 
dare to stand up to their capitalist slave-masters in be- 
half of their fellow workers: 
They stood up like true women and men, staunch 

and unafraid, the valiant defenders of the prole- 

tarian class. They spoke out in protest against 

the crimes of the capitalist regime and they defen- 

ded at the price of their own personal liberty 

the freedom of their class. 

These are the brave-hearted, highsouled vic- 

tims of ruling-class autocracy, whose lips have 

been gagged, whose protest has been silenced, and 

whose bodies now languish in prison. 
After 1916, however, many of these cases took on aspects 
additional to the usual capital versus labor struggle. As 
the agitation for war preparedness grew, it began to serve 
as a new rationale for silencing labor leaders. The cause 
of patriotism was used as a blanket to cover and to justify 
the gagging of many labor leaders both before and during 
the war. After the war, the Red Scare, ultimately discov- 
ered to have been manufactured almost entirely by the 
capitalist press, was used in the same manner. Therefore, 
it was decided to leave those cases involving war prepared- 


ness, war, and the post-war period until the next chapter 


which covers these periods. An exception is made for the 


1 
New York Labor Defender, March 18, 1918, 
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MacSwiney case as it did not involve Americans. 

In 1907, Debs took up the case of Preston and Smith, 
two labor leaders in Nevada, convicted of murder and sen- 
tenced to twenty and twenty-five year penitentiary terms, 
“railroaded,” he says, “in the same general conspiracy of 
the Mine Owners’ Association that came so near proving 
fatal to Moyer, Haywood, Pettibone," and others. 

When Samuel Gompers and two other leaders of the 
AFL were sentenced to a year in jail for contempt of court, 
Debs, although admitting that he had not the slightest 
sympathy for their “official attitude, views and policies," 
came to their defense because an injustice had been done to 
labor leaders and free speech was at issue. Debs gives the 
background of the cases 

The Gompers contempt case began in August 1907, 
and grew out of the boycott placed upon the come 
pany by the AFL and the publication of the conm- 
pany's name in the "unfair list" of the official 
journal of the Federation. Upon application of 
the company, Justice Gould of the supreme court 
of the District of Columbia issued an injunction 
forbidding the publication of the company's name 
in the Federation's "unfair list,” and it is for 
the alleged violation of this injunction that 
Justice Wright (also of the supreme court of the 


District of Columbia) now sentences Gompers, 
Mitchell and Morrison to Jail. 


The rank injustice of the proceedings is next brought into 
sharp focus: 


Gompers, Mitchell and Morrison have not been 
tried by a jury of their peers but have been 
sentenced to jail by the arbitrary will of a 
judge before whom, in the very nature of things, 


1ipide, January 2, 1909. 
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they were foredoomed to conviction. . « e 

The same federal court refused to take cogni- 
zance of the kidnaping and deportation of labor 
leaders in flagrant violation of the constitue- 
tion of the United States, and it also legalized 
the black-listing of workingmen, and now it caps 
the climax by ordering union officials sent to 
jail for simply calling by name the enemies of 
organized labor.+ 


When he read of a case of illegal strike-breaking by 
a federal district judge in Illinois, Debs leaped into print 


4n defense of the workers, writing and underlining, “Judge 


Wright, you can go to hell with your insulting harangue, 
Where you and it properly belong!" Then he dares the judge 
to cite him for contempt. He reviews the case, revealing 
the issue of freedom of speech as follows: 
Thomas Woods, president of the striking boiler- 

makers at East St. Louis, was charged with in- 

ducing strike breakers to leave the Illinois Cen- 

tral shops in East St. Louis. He had used per- 

fectly peaceable means and no breach of the law 

was alleged against him. Woods voluntarily sur- 

rendered himself to the authorities. He had vio- 

lated no law and committed no offense except 

against the Illinois Central by peaceably persuad~ 

ing [italics mine] strike breakers not to taxe tne 

Places of the striking employes. 
He then explains how Judge Wright assumed the role of strike- 
breaker for the corporation, admitting that he knew nothing 
of the strike and not bothering to find out, but ordering 
the strikers back to work and suspending sentence to see 
what Woods* future behavior would be. Debs says that Woods 
should have answered the judge in Debs‘ manner, but that 


would have put him in contempt of court: 


1Ibid., January 2, 1909. 
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Just as I am at this writing, and if Judge Wright, 
the miserable corporation scavenger, is not also 
a cowardly bluffer, let him cite me to appear and 
show cause why I should not be sent to jail for 
being in contempt of his Judicial house of assig- 
nation [judicial whorehouse ].~ 


There 1s no record of Debs’ ever having been cited for con- 
tempt by Judge Wright. 

In 1912, he took up the cause of Joseph Ettor and 
Arturo Giovannitti, indicted for murder in another typical 
capitalistic frame-up of labor leaders: 

These fellow-workers of ours who are now 
on trial for murder are not one whit more guilty 
of the crime with which they are charged than I 
ame fe favorite expression of Debs in his edi- 
toriais] The man who committed the murder was 
@ policeman, an officer of the law; the victin 
of the crime was as usual a striker, a wage 
slave, a poor working girl. S§ttor and Giovan- 
nmitti were two miles from the scene at the time 
and when the news came to them they broke into 
tears--and these two workinzmen who would have 
protected that poor girl's life with their own 
are now to be tried for her murder.“ 

In connection with his defense of these many labor 
leaders, it should be remembered that at the same time Debs 
was involved with one or more of the cases previously dis- 
cussed, such as that of Moyer, Haywood, and Pettibone, or 
the Fred Warren defense campaign, and finally, even his own 
case, plus the presidential campaigns of 1908 and 1912. 

Yet he took time to acquaint himself with the facts in each 


of these other cases and wrote and spoke with complete under- 


lipid. January 2, 1909. 
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standing and sincerity on them. 
The year of 1913, as usual, was a busy year for 

Debs. He was still fighting indictments against himself 
and other members of the Appeal staff when two other 
causes Were brought to his attention. One was the frame-up 
of the iron workers in Indianapolis. In his article on the 
case, he refers to the thirty-eight officials of the Iron 
Workers Union and others who were convicted in Federal 
court at Indianapolis in December of 1912. He predicts 
that when the court of appeals finally takes up the case, 
it will reverse their conviction, due to the flagrant mis- 
carriage of justices 

I make this prediction not because I have faith 

in the partiality of the court toward the defen- 

dants, or even in its sense of justice, but be- 

cause the trial of these men was so flacrantly 

farcical and their conviction so notoriously a 

foregone conclusion that if the outrage is not 

righted by the court itself, as far as this may 

be possible, it will load the court with odiun 

and damn it and discredit 1t eternally, when the 

true story of the trial is told and the hidden 

facts in connection with that monstrous per= 

version of justice are disclosed. 
He goes on to point out that the most infamous fact about 
the whole business is that the special train used to trans- 
port the convicted labor officials to prison at Leavenworth 
Was contracted for "over a month before the jury rendered 
its verdict." Further, he claims that the union offices 
were sacked and papers illegally siezed, and probably tam- 


pered with in order to be used as trumped-up evidence. 


INew York Call, May 12, 1913. 
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A case that occupied considerably more of his time 
and energies in 1913 was that of Mother Jones and the min- 
ers of West Virginia. As usual, Mother Jones and the other 
leaders had been arrested on charges of murder in order to 
curtail their successful efforts to organize the miners in 
spite of the opposition of the mine owners. Debs describes 
conditions in the West Virginia coal fields as follows: 


The truth is that civil war has been raging in 
West Virginia during the past six months. The 
corporations not only control the state--they are 
the state. Their command is the supreme law. 

The governor is their handy man. When the coal 
barons whistle, the constitution is suspended and 
martial law prevails. The supreme lackeys on the 
bench promptly give their judicial sanction. The 
state militia is the private standing army of the 
labor-crushing corporations, and the soldiers 
move like jumping jacks at their command. 


As frequently was the case, the corporations managed also 
to have their own quasi-official strike-breaking "goon 
squads": 
They also have a standing army of strike-break- 
ers, called guards, consisting of seasoned thugs 
and high grade assassins, and these mercenary 
hirelings have prodded pregnant women with their 
bayonets and knocked down little children with 
the butts of their guns in their brutal attempts 
to force the striking miners back into the black 
holes of West Virginia at wages insufficient to 
feed so many dogs. 
He states unequivocally that the newspapers and churches 
side with the corporations, rather than with the miners, 
and says that if they did not, they would be driven out 


of the state. 


1appeal, February 22, 1913. 
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Ever striving for maximum shock value in order to 
“wake his readers up," as he said, he begins another ar- 
ticle with two startling statements: “Legal government is 
dead in West Virginia," and “The constitution of the United 
States has been repealed and repudiated by West Virginia.” 
He supports these statements with a series of parallel 
explanations, each as brief and blunt as a bullet: 


The coal barons are the state in West Virginia. 

The coal barons have set up a military despot- 
4iem of their own in West Virginia. 

The coal barons have bought up the legislature 


of West Virginia. 
The coal barons have put the courts out of 


business in West Virginia. 
The coal barons have muzzled the press in West 


Virginia. 
The coal barons have silenced the pulpit in 


West Virginia. 
The coal barons have rebelled against consti- 


tutional_.law and seceded from the union in West 
Virgina. 


It will be remembered that following many articles in the 
Appeal and a visit by Debs at the head of a delegation to 
Governor Hatfield, the governor released ail the prisoners 
and promised an end to military rule and a return to con- 
stitutional law. 

Another civil war, this time in the mines of Colo- 
rado had claimed Debs* attention and broken his heart for 
almost five years. After much speaking and writing, when 
the long and bloody strike finally ended in 1914, he wrote, 


The Colorado strike is settled. It lasted 
almost five years and cost the miners a million 


1ipid., May 3, 1913. 
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dollars a year. Not less than two hundred lives 
were sacrificed. And yet the strike was lost--a 
total failure. 
The mine owners conceded absolutely nothing, 
They proved themselves, with Rockefeller at 
their head, not only the boss of Colorado but 
the boss of the United States. 
They defied President Wilson and compelled 
him to capitulate to their power and do their 
bidding . « » « 
He goes on to review in capsule form the past major strikes 
in the country, stressing the absolute power wielded by the 
companies in each case. He starts by saying, “From the 
very beginning {in Colorado } the mine owners declared-= 
“THERE IS NOTHING TO ARBITRATE": 
PULLMAN SNARLED IT twenty years azo. 
Carnegie proved it at Homestead. 
McNaughton stood for it at Calumet. 
Rockefeller wrote it on the skies in the blood 
of the babies slaughtered)at Ludlow [Colorado], 
“NOTHING TO ARBITRATE!" 
In Salt Lake City, Utah, there was Joe Hill, who, 
according to Debs, was sentenced to be shot for a murder 
he did not commit. This labor leader, he claims, “was con-= 
victed upon purely circumstantial evidence by a prejudiced 
jury after being refused his constitutional right to choose 
his own counsel." He appeals for letters to the Honorable 
William Spry, Governor of Utah, petitioning him for a 
pardon for the condemned man. He also asks for contri bu- 
tions of money to defray legal expenses of appeals.” Joe 


Hill, however, was executed by firing squad, and his story 


lamerican Socialist, December 26, 1914. 
2Ibid., August 28, 1915. 
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became the material out of which folk songs were written. 
When Debs took up the Pat Quinlan case he emphasized 
the debt which all silk workers in the eastern section of 
the country owed to the imprisoned Quinlan. Now that he is 
4incarcerated and likely to die in prison for agitation he 
had carried on in their behalf, Debs says that if nothing 
is done to agitate for his release, it will be to the work- 
ers' “lasting shame and dearly will they pay for it in the 
end." He reviews the essentials of the case as follows: 
Pat Quinlan was the real leader at Paterson, 

and the only one actually feared by the mill 

owners and their municipal mercenaries and 

police hirelings. It was he and he alone, upon 

whom they concentrated their fire of persecution 

and revenge, and when they convicted him ona 

frame-up the workers of New Jersey, New York and 

the entire Eastern section should have revolted 

to a man and compelled a rehearing of his case 

and a verdict in accordance with the facts. 
He says that it is only necessary to read the dissenting 
opinion by the Supreme Court to understand the "infamous ju- 
dicial outrage” perpetrated against Quinlan. Everyone knew 
Quinlan was innocent and that he was "railroaded” and 
“framed.” In something of a departure from his usual atti- 
tude toward the capitalist press, he says that “decent capi- 
talist papers have declared Quinlan's innocence and de- 
nounced the outrage." He goes on to demand what, if not 
this, will it take to arouse the workers from their leth- 
argy? He calls for "a spontaneous, determined and sustained 


movement to set Pat Quinlan free," 


lew York Call, August 28, 1915. 
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Another article written approximately six months 
later revealed to his readers a unique aspect of persecu- 
' tion involved in the Quinlan case. Debs wrote, 


There is another feature of the Quinlan case 
that almost defies belief. The Patterson Call, 
the corporation sheet, viciously assailed the 
strikers, Quinlan in particular, all through the 
strike and at its close continued to hound Quin- 
lan until the penitentiary doors closed on him. 

e of the owners of that venomous sheet was 
iT e Robert Jililams, the sare Judge Williams 
who sat as a menoer of lew Jersey's nighest 
court--the Court of -rrors and Appeals--wen 


the appeal of Fat Quinlan was denied him by that 


court. 
Again he appealed to the workers not to forget Quinlan but 
to continue agitating for his release so that this “notori- 
ous rape of justice” will be “given a tongue of thunder.” 
Another case of “punishins the workers for the 
crimes committed against them by their uasters" was that of 
the strikers on the Mesabe Range in Minnesota where indict~ 
ments for murder were brought against seven men and one 
woman, all either leaders or supporters of the strike. All, 
says Debs, completely innocent. He proceeds to review the 
history of the case, mentioning that twenty thousand workers 
are out on strike: 
These mining properties belong to the Steel 
Trust and in its program of union extermination 
the trust wiped out all the unions on the ranze, 
From that time to this a union man has been a 
criminal there and treated accordingly. 
The steel Trust, having their employes abso- 
lutely at their merecy, besan to grind them to 


the marrow of thelr bones. Not only were wares 
reduced to the starvation point but they were 


appeal, March 6, 1916. 
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treated in all respects more like cattle and 
hogs than human beings. 

If they dared complain they were discharged. 
Spies among them kept them under suspicion of 
each other. Petty bosses ruled over them like 
despots and tf they would hold their jobs they 
must be boot-licking sycopants and slaves. 

Finally these insulted, outraged peons could 
endure it no longer and a whirlwind of revolt 
swept them out of the pits into a strike. The 
Steel Trust lost not a moment in attempting to 
break up the strike and drive them back into 
the pits . « « « 


Then follows, in essence, an account of the same kind of 
strike-breaking tactics that Debs* men in the ARU strike 
had been subject to and which had become almost standard 
operating procedure: 


The sheriff of the county, a subservient tool 
of the trust, at once swore in a thousand gunmen 
and turned them loose, “armed with carbines, 
revolvers and riot sticks." It did not take long 
for these assassins to incite a riot and in that 
riot two of the strikers were killed. A deputy 
sheriff who broke into the home of a striker and 
precipitated a fight was also killed. 

Arrests speedily followed and in every instance 
the victim was a leader of the strike or influen- 
tial in its support. 


Now they are all indicted and all marked for execution by 
the Steel Trust which 1s the real criminal. He concludes 
by reiterating his earlier theme about judicial nets being 
arranged to catch the minnows while the whales slip 
throughs “it is only the poor who are indicted for being 
the victims of crime and only the rich who go free in spite 
of their guilt." 


The last of the labor leaders to be considered was 


rr 


Jamertoan Socialist, September 16, 1916. 
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not a labor leader in the usual sense, but a patriote He 
was Terrence MacSwiney, Lord Mayor of Cork, Ireland, a 
staunch Irish patriot who was seized by the armed forces of 
England, arraigned before English military officers in an 
illegal trial, and forcibly deported to England where he 
was sentenced to two years in prison. He claimed they would 
hold him no longer than a month, as he would go on a hunger 
strike and be dead within thirty days. From his own pri- 
son cell, Debs sent a telegram to the New York Call urging 
British Labor to do more than merely protest MacSwiney's 
imprisonment, and "take such effective action that the 
English Government will be compelled to release MacSwiney 
at once," In his first campaign statement from prison 
after his fifth nomination for president on the Socialist 
ticket, he took pains to include a plea in behalf of Mac- 
Swiney: "My heart is with Terrence MacSwiney, the Irish 
martyr, and... this atrocious murder will mark the 
destruction of the monstrous British empire."? MacSwiney 
died on October 25, after being on his hunger strike for 
seventy-four days. 

These are not all the labor leaders defended by Debs 
in this period, but they are sufficient to reveal the simi- 


New york Times, October 26, 1920. 


New York Call, September 11, 1920, 
A atlanta Journal, September 14, 1920. 
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larities of the cases and the common threads of Debs’ 


arguments. 


Debs and the Press 
As already noted, Debs had been, in different ca- 


pacities, closely associated with the independent press. 

He had served as editor of the Locomotive Fireman's Maga~ 
zine, as editor of the Appeal to Reason, and he had come to 
the defense of the editors of the Appeal when they were 
indicted, and he himself had been indicted as the result of 
his association with the paper. He was also to serve in 
editorial capacities on two other publications--the Nation- 
al Rip Saw and the American Appeal--, to contribute count- 
less articles and editorials to other papers, to champion 
the cause of many editors of Socialist or labor publica- 
tions when the forces of capitalism attempted to force them 
out of business, to urge the support of Socialist and labor 
publications by the working man, and to stress the impor- 
tance of such publications to the labor movement, to the 
advancement of the Socialist revolution, and to the cause 
of democratic government. As Ginger says, Debs began and 


ended his career in the offices of labor publications. 


Importance of the Independent Press 
As early as 1904, Debs had stressed the importance 


of a labor press by saying that "The Editor of a labor 


15. 476. 
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paper is of far more importance to the union and the move- 


ment than the president or any other officer of the union. 


In 1910, he showed that one of the important aspects of a 
labor press Was its educational value, both to the working 


man and to the general public: 


A labor press is absolutely essential to the 
labor movement. Without a press of its own, 
organized labor is always beaten before the 
battle begins. 

This is an age of ideas and therefore an age 
of literature, and the workers cannot hope to 
successfully wage their warfare for economic 
freedom without educating their class along 
right lines, and at the same time enlightening 
the public in general as to the true meaning 
and mission of the labor movement.“ 


In his very first article to appear in the National 
Rip Saw, he voiced the urgent need for a strong labor press 
to combat the powerful forces operating against the labor 
movement: 
Day by day, as the struggle proceeds, the need 
of a powerful press is borne in uvon us and we can 
no longer hope to cope with the enemy, powerful, 
insolent, lawless and corrupt as never before, 
with any hope of escaping defeat, without a press 
adequate to the crying demand of the American 
labor movement. 
It became common for Debs to write articles for 
the first issues of new publications as they appeared. 
In the first issue of the Indianapolis Call, he explained 


in an article entitled “The Press and Its Power," that it 


1ibid.. Pe 237. 


Terre Haute Clarion, April 30, 1910. 
| CII 
National Rip Saw, July 1, 1914. 
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was due to the enormous influence of the capitalist-con- 
trolled press in presenting an unfavorable picture of la- 
bor to the general public that the need for support of the 
labor press by the workingman was so urgent. He says that 
the capitalists have long realized the power of the press, 
and that, in effect, its press 1s one of its chief props in 
maintaining its position: 


The capitalist press, consisting of thousands of 
daily and weekly papers, magazines and pertiodi- 
cals, floods the country with its outout of rul- 
Ang class news and comment, everything in its 
columns being prepared with the view of perpet- 
uating its regime and keeping the people, es- 
pecially the workers, in bondage. This press 
reaches the people every hour of the day. It 

4s unceasingly on the job. If there is trouble 
between the capitalists and workers the powerful 
press of the former pleads the cause of the 
master class and molds the public sentiment in 
the interest of that class .« . « e 


Again he repeats his earlier concept that "this is an age 
of ideas" and says that if the working class hopes to have 
its ideas and aims understood, "it must have a press to 
advocate them or make up its mind to remain in ignorance 
and slavery." To Debs it was clear, insofar as the labor 
movement was concerned, that without a press there would be 


no movement, “and therefore the press must be supported.” 


Indianapolis Call, May 4, 1918. 


2chicaco Socialist, November 18, 1911. See also 
“The Press of ths Labor Movement," Social Revolution, XIV 
(August, 1917), 4; and "The Socialist Press and the War," 
Social Revolution, XIV (October, 1917), 3. 


3appeal, June 29, 19123; and Socialist World, August 
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Holding this concept of the importance of the labor 
press, he naturally did all he could to aid it. In his 
articles enthusiastically greeting each new paper, he always 
urged its support by subscribers. When a paper Was in 
trouble due either to lack of support from subscribers or 
to persecution by the forces of capitalism, Debs wrote 
fiery editorials in its behalf. 

Typical of his articles announcing the arrival of 
@ new paper was one entitled “Welcome the New Champion," in 
which he warmly recommends the Palidin to his readers, 
pointing out that its front page carries such important 
articles as a plea for freedom of the press and an exposi- 
tion of the current abuse of the postal laws which had 
Managed to put so many Socialist papers out of business by 
1918.1 

Getting the working man truly to support the various 
labor papers which championed their own cause was a task 
greater than Debs had realized, and he did not try to con- 
ceal his bitterness when this happened. Speaking in Den- 
ver in 1897 he compares the workers’ lack of support for 
their paper to their lack of support for decent public 
officials: 


The laboring people cannot support a newspaper 
and they complain that the press is against then. 
Why shouldn’t the press be against them? They 
are against themselves. If you have a governor 
who shoots strikers down, he will be elected by 


lyelts Pot, April, 1918. See also Milwaukee 
Leader, December 10, 191l. 
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an increased majority. You know it's true. 
Twenty-one years later the situation does not seem to have 
4mproved much, Having been a labor editor himself, he knew 
what others were going through for the cause, yet the full 
support for them did not comes 


I confess myself out of patience with working 
people who have not interest enough in themselves 
and their cause to feed the editor who fights 
their battles, goes to jail for them, submits to 
more indignities, suffers greater anxiety, and 
works more hours for less pay than any other can- 
didate for martyrdom in the labor movement.<@ 


Anniversaries of radical papers or a current ser- 
fes of trenchant editorials in one of themexposing capital- 
ism frequently elicited articles from Debs. His congratu- 
latory article to the Rebel on its third anniversary might 
be said to epitomize both his concept of what the mission 
of such a paper ought to be as well as his own personal 
mission in life: 

From its first issue it sounded the clear and 
distinct note of proletarian revolt against the 
despotism and exploitation of the capitalist 
system, and from that hour to this all the abil- 
ity and resources at its command have been 
strained to the utmost to arouse the exploited 
and long suffering victims of this tyrannical 


system to rise in their mignt and overthrow the 
present cruel and despotic order to emancipate 


Apenver Republican, January 11, 1897. 


“Public Ownersht » May 4, 1918. See also Workers’ 
Chronicle, March 6, 19145; Charleston Arzus Star, March 20, 
1916; and New York Call, September 16, T9226 
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themselves from bondage. 


Editors Silenced 
If labor papers were not beset by financial 


troubles brought on by a general lack of subscibers, the 
forces of capitalism were always ready to apply pressure to 
put papers out of business. When the publisher and editor 
of the Melting Pot were indicted for having allegedly pub- 
lished a cartoon that reflected upon both Billy Sunday, the 
evangelist, and Big Business, Debs was outraged and under- 
scored the fact that "there is scarcely a capitalist pub- 
lication in the land which has not... [published] ar- 
ticles and cartoons misrepresenting Socialism and maligning 
Socialists, but not a single one of them has ever been in- 
dicted." Again the law catches the minnows while letting 
the whales slip through. He goes on to stress that when- 


ever “a labor union is to be crushed or a labor paper to be 


lone Rebel, June 27, 1914. See also the Rebel, July 
1 and 8, 1916, and the Terre Haute Post, June 25, 19lo, 
which praised the Newspaper Enterprise Association for pub- 
lishing an article by Easil Manly revealing that the rich 
were dodging payment of their income taxes to the extent of 
$320,000,000 per year, and for which revelation the News- 
paper Enterprise Association “deserves the thanks of every 
honest man in the land for this monumental service to the 
cause of social justice and good government"; the New York 
Call, May 30, 1914, and the Duluth Truth, March 7, 1919, 
for the publication of a letter by Debs to the editor of 
the Voice of Labor, Dublin, Ireland, praising Jack Carney, 
an Irishman and editor of the Truth, for his devotion to 
oe of labor and Socialism in spite of many indicte- 
ments. 
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suppressed the court [italics mine] 1s chosen as the fit- 
test instrumentality for that malign office." 

The case of the Chicago Times, neither a Socialist 
nor a labor paper, is an example of what could happen to 
independent papers which made the mistake of sympathizing 
with labor in its struggles against capitalism. In an ar- 
ticle, Debs refers to the Chicago Times as the only paper 
in Chicago friendly to the strikers during the Pullman 
strike of 1894.7 He claims that after the strike was over 
"the railroads and other capitalistic powers, including 
the banks, combined to wreck the Chicaco Times, kill it off, 
for having supported the strikers instead of the railroads"? 

The tactic of bringing the flimsiest of charges to 
bear, as was the case in the indictments brought against 
the editors of the Appeal, is illustrated again in the 
attempt to suppress the Milwaukee Leader. In his article 
Debs gives a review of the details of the case: 

The Milwaukee Leader is the only Socialist 
daily published in English west of New York city 

sic]. It has been a thorn in the flesh of the 

sses and crafters since the day it was started. 

They have therefore determined to kill it and 

they flatter themselves that the job is already 
done. 

After a judge had already declared as illegal certain trans- 


actions by a Milwaukee city official, the Leader accused 


154, Louis Labor, March 20, 1915. 


2 according to Ginger, the Dispatch and the Mail 
were also friendly to the strikers: Dp. 157. 


3american Socialist, March 3, 1917. 
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him of being involved in graft. Subsequently the official 
brought libel charges against the Leader, and, according to 
Debs, the verdict brought in by a packed Jury was a "fore- 
gone conclusion." Damages in the amount of seventeen thou- 
sand five hundred dollars were awarded, which with costs, 
would run to more than twenty thousand dollars. Although, 
he says, the “verdict was so monstrous, and the fine so 
unreasonable, that the judge set it aside and ordered the 
case retried," the costs of retrying the whole case would 
be almost as expensive and would accomplish the same end 
of putting the Leader out of business. 

The action was appropriately timed, he says, be- 
cause with an election approaching, the propaganda organ of 
the Socialist party must be silenced, or else the Social- 
4sts would stand a sood chance of returning to power, SBa- 
sically, the attempt to suppress the Leader was part of a 
much larger strategy by the forces of capitalism to sup- 
press the Socialist movement, he claims, “not only in 
Milwaukee, or Wisconsin, but of the whole country": 

The foes of Socialism who have done their 
best and their worst to lie and slander the 
Socialist party out of existence have now con- 
centrated in a flank attack upon the daily 
press. If they can destroy this they score a 
tremendous victory and we suffer a correspon- 
ding defeat. 

The Milwaukee Leader must not, shall not, be 
assassinated by the freedom-throttling, justice- 
strangling hierarchy of Rome and its twin mon~ 
strosity, the vampire of American capitalisn. 


He concludes with a plea for donations to keep the Leader 
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solvent, 

One of the earliest cases of newspaper suppression 
championed by Debs was that of Freeman Knowles, publisher 
of the Socialist paper, the Lantern, who had been indicted 
by the authorities for sending alleged "lewd, obscene, or 
lascivious" matter through the mails. The charges were 
based on an article frankly critical of the current hypo- 
critical attitudes toward sex, sex education, and marriage; 
but the real cause of the editor's persecution according to 
Debs, was the articles he had published which were critical 
of Roosevelt during the Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone trial. 
Debs took the same lin: that he had used in defending labor 
leaders, that "he could not be bribed or intimidated into 
Silence and so drastic measures must be taken to teach him 
e e e Submission to capitalist misrule ... ne 

As late as 1917, when many Socialist and labor 
papers were having their mailing rights revoked by the 
post office department under provisions of the Espionage 
Act, Debs saw clearly that this action was merely a 
pretext by which the forces of capitalism were able to 


silence with little difficulty the troublesome radical 


1 wi lwaukee Leader, February 21, 1914. 
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press, and he did not change his basic attack upon the 


attackers: 


The revocation of the Call's matling right in 
the light of its open record and fearless and 
straightforward policy can be construed only as 
the highest tribute yet paid to its democratic 
character, its unimpeachable integrity, its 
uncompromising principles, its splendid ideals, 
and above all its absolute fealty to the work- 
ing class and the common people. The Cal] could 


not ne bribed and would not be browbeaten and 
. Bust erefore be suppressed by, force to make 
the country safe for democracy. (Italics mine.) 

By 1916, Debs had been able to reflect on the pro- 
gress made by labor and the labor press from the days of 
the Pullman strike in 1894, when “the capitalist press 
molded almost absolutely the public sentiment" and “the 
few labor and radical papers were not read outside their 
own limited circles ... ne With the arrival of war, 
however, and the passage of the Espionage Act, the labor 
and radical press was almost completely wiped out. This. 
was cause for concern by Debs. Py 1920, when the war was 
over and Debs was in prison, he said in an interview short- 
ly after he was nominated the fifth time for the presi- 
dency that the people's “primary interest is in finding 

+ ew York Call, November 15, 1917. See also Workers’ 
Chronicle, December 18, 1914; and “The Fight for Life," 

ocia evolution, XIV (November, 1917), 4 For details 
° he cases Involving the suppression of the papers 
published in this country by the Mexican patriots see 


AP eal, January 2, 16, February 20, 27, March 6, 13 and 
0, 1909. 
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channels and mediums through which they can express their 
aiatrust and dissatisfaction with the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties." 
As the labor and radical press began its slow and 

painful struggle back into existence, Debs again took up 
the old cry of support for the press. In 1922, he pub- 
lished a list referred to as “The fourteen Points of 
Eugene V. Debs," which were to serve as guidelines for re- 
juvenating the Socialist Party. The title was a play on 
Wilson's fourteen points for peace. The seventh point 
made a strong plea for support of the press: 

Let us rally to the support of our press, which 

has been all but strangled in the foul clutches 

of capitalism, and renew our subscriptions and 

secure others who are ready now.and waiting for 

our literature as never before. 
In the Socialist World he wrote, "To build up the party 
means also to build up the press, just as building up the 
press means the building of the party." 

In January of 1926, he assumed--without pay--the 

duties of editor-in-chief of a new Socialist newspaper, 
the American Appeal. By March he was forced to resign his 
stewardship of the paper due to his wife's broken health. 


The trip to Bermuda and back for a rest cure did much to 


lecandidate Debs, From Prison Cell,” n. pe, May 14, 
1920, Oversize Scrapbooks, Vol. I, pe 224, Tamiment Library. 
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exhaust his own weakened condition, and by October he was 
dead. The measure of his devotion to the paper is indi- 
cated by an article reporting on his passing. It told of 
how, after his resignation as editor, he had stayed in 
constant touch with the paper through his brother, Theo- 
dore, and when the paper was in its worst financial straits 
during the month of July, “Debs, racked with rheumatic 
pains and suffering from a severe nervous collapse, dic- 
tated stirring appeals for the paper he had founded,” and 
sent a gift of five hundred dollars to start a promotion 
and sustaining fund for the paper, in spite of the fact 
that he was little more than an invalid and had no income. 


Criticism of Capitalist Press 

In the scrapbooks kept by Debs there are many arti- 
cles which he did not write, many that are critical of 
Debs, or Socialism or the labor movement. Many other arti- 
cles, however, support positions taken by Debs. Such an 
article is the one by John Swinton, a New York labor editor 
of long experience, and, according to the article, one of 
America’s oldest and most beloved journalists. When a ban-= 
quet was given in his honor by his fellow editors, he sur- 
prised his hosts by delivering a vehement attack upon the 
capitalistically controlled press: 

There is no such thing in America as an inde- 


pendent press, unless it is in the country towns. 


1 american Appeal, October 23, 1926. 
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The business of the New York Journalist is to 
destroy the truth, to lie outright, to pervert, 
to villify, to fawn at the feet of the Mammon, 
and to sell his race and his country for his 
daily bread. 
. . . . . . . . . . . _ . . . . . . . . eee . . 
We are the tools and vassals of rich men behind 
the scenes. 
An article quoting another writer and journalist of long 
standing, H. L. Menken, echoed Swinton's sentiments by 
stating that "The usual method of propagating ideas under 
a democracy is that of lying and evasion, bullying and blus- 
ter." 

To Debs, the capitalistically controlled press, 
which he referred to as the capitalist press, was the 
chief prop of the capitalist regime which held America in 
an iron grip, thwarting her free institutions at will, and 
erecting a despotism upon the ruins of democracy, princi- 
pally through the almost unlimited power of the press to 
mold public opinion. This was being accomplished in two 
ways: by either suppressing truth, or by spreading false- 
hoods. "“Facts," he says, “are misrepresented, distorted, 
denied or ignored, as may best serve the sinister purposes 
of the power behind the press . « e o"8 

The capitalist press, as I have special reason 
to know, is owned by and js the mouthpiece of the 
capitalist class. It is as corrupt as the fester- 
ing system for which it speaks. . « »« 


The business of this press is to serve its capi- 
talist owners by keeping the people in ignorance 


Ingreat Journalist Tells How Press Deceives .., : 
Ne Pe, Me Ge, Oversize Scrapbooks, Vol. 1, pe 2. 
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and diverting their minds from the true cause of 
their poverty and slavery « « « « 


He says that “there is nothing so deadly to robber capi- 
talism as truth and the facts," and that is why the capi- 
talist press 1s forced by tts masters to prostitute itself 
in order to keep the truth and the facts from the people. 
Many examples were found to support Debs" contention that 
the capitalist press exercised enormous powers of de facto 
censorship in either misrepresenting, distorting, denying, 
or ignoring the facts, as well as in the dissemination of 
falsehoods passed off on the unsuspecting public as facts. 

An example of suppression of facts by the capitalist 
press occurred in 1904 when McClure's Magazine carried an 
article by ex-President Grover Cleveland defending his 
actions and those of his government in the Pullman strike. 
In reply, Debs wrote acogent, well-documented article with 
many direct quotes from the report of the government's 
strike commission appointed by Cleveland himself to in- 
vestigate the famous strike. He refuted Cleveland's 
article point by point, but McClures, with its large 
national circulation, refused to print Debs‘ article, 
It was finally published in the Appeal to Reason. 

A similar example occurred in 1925, in Debs" hone 
town of Terre Haute, Indiana. Roger Raldwin, director of 


the American Civil Liberties Union of New York, was in- 


lutwo Deadly Books," n. ps, December 19, 1920, Over- 
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vited to give an address in Terre Haute under the auspices 
of the Open Forum. After he had left, each of the three 
newspapers in Terre Haute carried vicious attacks upon his 
character. These attacks had been passed in the form of 
resolutions by the American Legion of Terre Haute. The 
basis for the attacks was that Baldwin had been a conscien- 
tious objector during the war. When Baldwin sent replies 
to the three newspapers presenting his side of the case, 
they refused to print them. Outraged, Debs wrote a long 
article in which he quoted Roy W. Howard, chairman of the 
board of the Scripps-Howard Syndicate, of which one of the 
Terre Haute papers was a member, to the effect that the 
public had a right to expect a newspaper to be like a “good 
citizen and a decent neighbor,” with "a sense of decency, 
and a love of fair play." Debs did not feel that the news- 
papers had lived up to the ideals set forth by Howard in 
their actions of denying Baldwin a right to be heard in his 
own defense, and he sent his article to each of the three 
papers in Terre Haute. Again, none of them printed the 
article. Then Debs wrote a third article exposing the 
whole conspiracy to suppress the facts, and sent it toa 
Socialist paper where it was published. 

An example of a different kind, but very common 
occurrence, of de facto censorship in relation to Debs is 


that of the deliberate failure by the press to report Debs’ 


Ichicago Socialist, February 28, 1925. 
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speeches, or more than mention that he had been in town, as 
4s revealed in the following report: 


Eugene V. Debs is duplicating his recent tri- 
umphal tour through the West in his present trip 
East. In every city and town he speaks to capa-= 
city houses and the enthusiasm of his audiences 
are more [sic] than upon any previous swing 
around the circle. The daily papers, as a rule, 
give him grudging notice. They seem to fear 
something. A little parlor reception for poodle 
dogs, a nasty divorce case or some cold-blooded 
murder receives much more attention than a great 
mass meeting of thousands of persons who gladly 
pay an admission to hear . « « » 


Many times papers simply ignored the fact that Debs had 
been in the vicinity, or produced highly distorted re- 
ports of the occasion.- 
A good example of the suppression of important 
facts 1s the press blackout on coverage of the Ludlow, 
Colorado massacree Debs describes the basic situation as 
“government by gunmen” set up by the mine owners who, in 
turn, were backed by Rockefeller and Standard Oil: 
The State militia is under the command of notor- 
fous mankillers in the pay of the mine owners 
and, with the American flag flying over then, 
these mercenary asSassins in untform turned 
their machine guns on the tented colony of the 
miners at Ludlow, mowing down women and children 
indiscriminately, and, to make the horrible 
Massacre complete, they set fire to the tents 
and literally roasted alive a score of women and 
children who were unable to escape. 

The press, he says, is quite subservient to the mine owners, 


“as are the soldiers and the courts,” and the reports which 


loleveland Citizen, ne Pe, Me Ge, Dut probably 
March or April, 1910, Scrapbooks, Vol. 10, p. 111. 


2rerre Haute Tribune~Gazette, September 14, 1906, 
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leave the state are carefully censored first to make sure 
that “the country at large is kept in blissful ignorance of 
a state of affairs which, if known to the people, would. 
shock and horrify them and provoke a storm of revolt," 

Distortion as well as suppression of facts by the 
capitalist press is evident in their treatment of the ex- 
plosion that occurred on Wall Street in 1920. Debs says 
that "a leading financtal writer, in his column in the New 
York American the morning after the disaster, said that it 
might have a ‘constructive value’ if radicals were shown to 
be responsible": 

The game is to make the radicals responsible, 
regardless of the facts which indicate that the 
catastrophe was due to the criminal negligence of 
a firm which sells explosives for blasting pur- 
poses. They are obviously suppressing these 


facts as much as possible because they want anti- 
radical, not anti-powder company, propaganda. 


Speaking at a celebration honoring his seventieth 
birthday, Debs accused the capitalist press--as he had done 
Many times before--of being largely responsible, through the 
spreading of false propaganda, for getting us into World 
War I: "The nation was seduced by lies spread broadcast by 
the capitalistic press. Overnight the Germans became Huns, 
as the people were lashed into what they thought was patri- 


otism. It was really insanity, madness." His position 


INew York World, April 26, 1914, 
? appeal, October 16, 1920. 


3st, Louis Globe-Democrat, November 6, 1925. 
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seems thoroughly substantiated by Judge George W. Anderson 
who, from 1914 to 1917, was United States Attorney and 
stated that more than ninety per cent of the so-called 
German plots never existed but were manufactured by the 
press. He went on to say that in his considered opinion 
the same is true for the so-called “Red Menace" which was 
whipping up strong feelings against all radicals and for- 
eligners. 

The press was not the only aspect of American life 
that was, in Debs’ view, prostituted by capitalism. He con- 
tended that the capitalistic propaganda influence permeated 
all our social institutions. Ina lengthy editorial urging 
the workers to organize in order to hasten the day of indus- 
trial and social democracy, now that the war is over, he 
admits that it will be a difficult task, for the masters-- 
the capitalists--have all the power: 

Their masters and exploiters are, of course, 
uniformly for capitalism and slavery, and it 
naturally follows that their press, their pulpit, 
their political henchmen and their retainers on 


the bench, at the bar, in school and college and 
every other social institution, are for the same 


progran. 
Debs had seen many pseudo-labor papers spawned by 
the capitalist press, designed to seduce the workers away 
from those which truly represented the labor movement. He 


warned against these as well as the labor “leader” praised 


1aped Plots, Like Pro-German Plots . « « »” Me Po, 
n. d., Oversize Scrapbooks, Vol. l, pe 185. 


* oakland World, November 29, 1918. 
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by the capitalist press: 

When I pick up a capitalist paper and read a glow- 

ing eulogy of some Labour leader, I know that that 

Labour leader has at least two distinct afflic- 

tions-=-the one is moral weakness and the other is 

moral cowardice; and they go together. Put it 

down that when the capitalist who is exploiting 

you credits your leaders with being wise, and cone 

servative and safe, that leader is not serving 

you. 
Malignment of Debs by the Capitalist Press 

In telling the story of the persecuted labor 

leader Martin Irons, Debs says that "he had stood between 
his class and their oppressors--he was brave, and would not 
flinch; he was honest, and would not sell; this was his 
crime » « e «” As a result of his refusal to cooperate 
with Jay Gould, to turn against his fellow workers, the 
capitalist press began a systematic campaign to malign 
Irons, and thereby destroy hims “The press united in fier- 


cest dununciation. Every lie that malignity could conceive 


di ondon Communist, n. d., Oversize Scrapbooks, Vol. 
1, pe 181. For other articles either written by Debs or 
reporting his speeches on the subject of the capitalist 
press in addition to those already mentioned in earlier 
sections of this study see the following: "‘Patriots'" and 
"Traitors,’" n. pe, July,1924, Oversize Scrapbooks, Vol. 2, 
pe 221; “Ben Butler and the [ill Owners," ne Dey Me do, 
Oversize Scrapbooks, Vol. 1, Dd. 11; Youncstown Vindicator, 
January 27, 1919; Chicazo Socialist, December 12, 1¢0 
(two articles): Terre Jaute Triouns, August 28, 1925; New 
York Call, November 4, 19153; Atlanta Journal, September 14, 
5 Lew York Call, n. d., Oversize Scrapbooks, Vol. 2, PD. 
177: Denver iepublican, January 11, 1697; American Social- 
Ast. August 1, 1914, and October 16, 1915; tne Toiler, 
ctober 10, 1902; Ohio Socialist, January 8, 1919; Charlotte 
Labor Herald, December, 1921; rindlay Ohio Call, lebruary 
TP, 19103 and Chicaso Eye Opener, December Ls 1917. For 
examples of distortions by capitalist press see Brooklyn 
Citizen, March 15, 1910, and boston Globe, January 31, 1904, 
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Was circulated. In the popular mind Martin Irons was the 
blackest-hearted villain that ever went unhung." Those 
that Irons had served, turned against him, and he died 
alone and in poverty. 

In his various roles as labor leader, editor, and 
politician, Debs was similarly maligned by the capitalist 
press, dating from the time of the Pullman strike. He, un- 
like Irons, however, was not destroyed by the efforts of 
the press. The extent to which their anti-Debs campaign 
served to lessen, or in negative fashion, to increase his 
influence is problematical. The extent of the campaign 
4tself 1s not. In 1910, Debs describes the thoroughness 
and the intensity of the smear campaign by one paper, the 
Los Angeles Times which, in many ways, was typical of what 
other papers were saying: 

At the time of the railroad strike in 1894 the 
Los Angles Times lied about me outrageously, 
charged me with every conceivable crime, editori- 
ally stated that I deserved the gallows and did 
all in its power to send me there. Shortly after 
the strike I went to Los Angeles to give a pub- 
lic address. The followinz morning the Times 
had a column of editorial abuse and vilification 
the like of which has rarely appeared in public 
print, but not a word of my address. In this 
editorial I was charged with arson, conspiracy, 
treason, murder, and assassination. There were 
in this villainous article thirteen deliberate, 
Clear-cut, made-to-order, monstrous lies. 

He goes on to tell how he soon returned to Los Angeles to 


answer the charges made by the Times. Before a packed 


1, ppeal, November 23, 1907. 


2 tpid.. October 15, 1910. 
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house, with Harrison Gray Otis, owner and publisher of the 
Times present, he presented proofs to vindicate himself, and 
when 1t was discovered that Otis was in the crowd, all cal- 
led for him to appear on the stage and to refute Debs if he 
could. This he refused to do, and was only prevented from 
leaving by the press of bodies around him. 
In 1920, in his weekly statement to the United 
Press, from his cell in the Atlanta Federal penitentiary, 
he wrote of other charges that had been falsely brought 
against him, and of the recent Wall Street explosion which, 
he claims, would have been blamed on him had he not been 
confined: 
Being in prison is not without its advantages. 
Had I made a speech in New York the night before 
that Wall Street explosion there would have been 


a clear case against me. As it is, I have a 
perfect alibi. 

I was charged with responsibility for the as- 
sassination of McKinley, for the blowing up of 
the Times building in Los Angeles and numerous 
other crimes and catastrophes. 

A man who questions the vested rights of the 
ruling class or opposes the established order 
of things is naturally capable of any crime.“ 


In 1918, following his conviction for violation 
of the Espionage Act, one paper ran an article condemning 
Debs in which they quoted anti-Debs sentiments from several 
other papers around the country. The quotations are as 
follows: 


America’s most eminent Socialist assumed to be 
bigger than the government and virtually dared 


i eal, October 15, 1910. 
Jbid., October 16, 1920. 
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the federal officials to call him to account. 
Debs has been a trouble-maker all his life. 


The offenses of this preacher of discontent 
have been egregious and only the great patience 
of the American people and government have per- 
mitted him his liberty for so long. 


The only ones who sympathize with him or con- 
demn the action of the federal authorities for 
putting a stop to his activities will be pro- 
Germans, pacifists, enemies of their country-- 
the whole tribe of kaiser-men that dishonor 
the United States by their presence here. 


The questionof free speech is in no wise in 
volved. It is a question of national safety. 


The previous month, a prominent Chicago paper had also 
editorialized that the safety of the country was at stake: 
Let us all pray that our government as now 
constituted may last until there is inaugurated 
at Washington an administration that will deal 
with such men as Debs as it should with all 
others who are engaged in efforts to destroy all 
organized forms of society. ... It is time we 
awoke to a danger at our doors more serious than 


the Hun, and that is saying about the worst that 
can be said. 


Usually, Debs ignored the many mistatements about 
him published in the papers, but when they went so far as 
to print stories saying that he had changed his position 
and was now "a pro-war advocate," he could not remain silent 
and branded the report as an “unqualified falsehood,” cir- 
culated for the sole purpose of creating “dissension in 


Socialist ranks and division and if possible disruption 
eee 
1 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, July 2, 1918. 


2 
Chicago Tribune, June 28, 1918, 
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in the Socialist Party. "= 

Ten years earlier in 1908, for their special “Debs 
Edition,” the editors of the Free Press in New Castle, 
Pennsylvania, had written to the mayor of Terre Haute ask- 
ing him for some comments without any political bias as to 
the standing of Debs in the community. He complied with 
their request, mentioning twice in the article that he is 
not in accord with Debs’ political viewsy however, he pro- 
ceeds to say that with regard to Debs’ standing in the com- 
munity, "there is not perhaps a single man in this city who 
enjoys to a greater degree than Mr. Debs, the affection, 
love and profound respect of the entire community.” He 
adds that “his personal life is spotless and he enjoys a 


beautiful home life," but in spite of this he notes that 


“few public men have been more persistently and cruelly 
misrepresented by the press of the country."* (Italics 
mine.) 

Even the “love and respect” of his fellow citizens 
in Terre Haute was to be denied him by the press during the 
war years. In 1921 he despairingly told a writer visiting 
him in his prison cell at Atlanta that the newspapers had 
succeeded in making him hated and despised in his own home 


town: "It is the newspapers. Oh, those lies! those lies!” 


lay Personal Statement,” n. pe, May, 1918, Scrap- 
books, Vol. 10, p. 77. 


2 James Lyons, "What they Think of Debs in His old 
Home Town," The Free Press, October 17, 1908. 
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As a result of their lies about him he has now become "a 
horrid thing, an enemy of what is good," in his own home 
town where all had loved and respected him before. 
Perhaps the best indication of the success of the 

press in creating a highly uncomplimentary image of Debs 
4n the public mind is the reaction of reporters who cover a 
Debs meeting for the first time. They invariably seem com- 
pelled to record that Debs was not at all what they had ex- 
pected. Here is a typical reaction of this type: “It was 
almost a shock to me to behold the man as he is, after 
the scurrilous descriptions one has read in those organs 
which help to form public opinion... ne Many repor- 
ters, afver seeing Debs for the first time and hearing hin 
speak, seem to fall under his spell and write lengthy, de- 
tailed descriptions of Debs and his manner of speaking. 
The following is a brief example: 

And Debs! Electric, dynamic, full of fire! 

What shall I say of him? 
With his clean-cut, cameo-like face and flash- 


ing eye, there is none other like him. He 
sways his hearers as he will. 


latianta Georgian, October 11, 1921. For futher 
examples of press malignment of Debs see also "He's Figh- 
ting for Our Women, 1s Debs .« « « »"* Me Pe, No Ge, SCrap= 
books, Vol. 9, De 9; New York Tribune, December 15, 1894; 
Los Anceles Times, September 16, 1915; Koomo Dispatch. 
January 19, 1919; Varren Tribune, February 27, 1919; “Debs 
at Delmonico's,” American Press Association, n. de, but 
after his release from Atlanta, Scrapbooks, Vol. 10, pe 1273 
New e, July 27, 1922. Ginger cites other examples on pp. 
b bys is, 141, 145, 157-158, 160-161, 166, 173-174, 248, 
and 297 e 
i982 2 prom the Herald. reprinted in the Totler, July 4, 
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How ludicrous the picture his enemies have 
drawn of him. They have sketched him as rude, 
unlettered and uncouth. But his speech is a well 
of English undefiled. His words are as pure and 
chaste as ever fell from human lips. Yet every 
sentence is as incisive as a bullet. And every 
one hits the markt? 


Minor Cases 
Although content to let countless unjust public 
accusations against himself go unchallenged, Debs felt 
compelled to set the record straight when others were mis- 
represented. The Negro is a good example of this. A case 
in point is the widely-acclaimed movie, Birth of a Nation. 
While admitting that the movie is a “wonderful production," 
he could not remain quiet about the unjust picture pre- 
sented to the world of Negro-white relations in the South, 
before and after the Civil War as portrayed in the movie. 
He says that “if the author's studied purpose was to insult 
the black race and to revive and intensify the bitter pre- 
judices which grew out of the war, he could not have better 
succeeded,” and claims that the movie does to the Negro and 
their race the "“grossest injustice": 
If 1t be absolutely essential to the play to 

present those harrowing rape-scenes, then why 

not round them out in their historic complete- 

ness and show the dissolute son of the plantation 

owner ravishing the black daughter before her 

parents eyes? 


Por every white woman raped in the south by a 
black fiend, a thousand black women have been 


Li ndianapolis Register, October 5, 1912. For other 


examples see Utica Press, April 7, 1910; Dallas Dispatch, 
March 12, 1914; a Vallejo Tribune, February 1, L9OLS% 
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seduced and outraged by white centlemen but no 

hint of this is given in the series of pictures 

composing "The Birth of a Nation." It 1s only 

the black brute that is guilty . ... 
He goes on to comedmn the white man's treatment of the 
Negro and says that the history of the relationship be- 
tween the two races has been a “case of shameless exploi- 
tation and degradation, for which the white race can never 
atone in time nor eternity."2 

In the same article he feels compelled to correct 

the erroneous impression given by the film about the Ku 
Klux Klan, only this time it is an over-complimentary 
image that he corrects: 

The Ku-Klux-Klan are glorified in these pictures 

as spotless knights, the personification of 

chivalry and honor, and the audience applauds 

madly as they dash to the rescue of some imag- 

inary white victim of a black fiend, but care 

is taken not to portray any of the outrages 

perpetrated upon defenseless, unoffending ne=- 

groes by these same lawless night-riders. 

The state department had denied Shapurji Sakatavala, 

@ communist member of the British parliament and delegate 
to the international parliamentary union at Washington, 
permission to enter the country. Debs says that the capi- 
talist press set out upon a vicious campaign of villifica- 
tion and character assassination, “by making him out a men- 
acing invader and a monster of depravity" in order to justi- 
fy the action taken by the state department. Therefore, he 
feels compelled to contradict the capitalist lies and set 
the record straight. He explains that althouch Saklatavala 


—_—_—— 
Terre Haute Star, September 25, 1925. 
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4s a member of one of the richest families in all India, he 
turned his back on wealth in order to help the poor, Coun- 
tering the claim that he intended speaking against the 
American Flag, Debs says that he intended speaking against 
British imperialism and that that is how he came to be 
silenced--the British capitalists requested it. 

The use of the provisions of the Espionage Act to 
silence pacifists, whatever their political affiliation, 
was to Debs a clear abridgement of their constitutional 
rights. Even worse, however, were the many indignities 
suffered by pacifists at the hands of self-appointed 
citizen patriot or "vigilante" committees. He was still 
further appalled by the fact that the courts made no ef- 
forts to bring these “night riders" to justice and that 
the press took approving attitudes toward these activities. 
A typical incident of this type is the case of Herbert 
Bigelow. Debs describes what had happened: 

The brutes on the Ohio river that seized Her- 
bert S. Bigelow, dragged him into the wilderness 
under cover of night, stripped hin of his clo- 
thing and lacerated his flesh with a black-snake 
whip, incarnate the true spirit and typify the 
actual Christian ethics of the capitalist system . 


e e e 
But, he hastens to add, it is not as individual beasts that 
these men must be considered, but as representatives of the 
capitalist class. Then he turns his attention to the edi- 


tors: 


Sa ee eS Ge ee ee ee 
1925. 
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The capitalist press of the country, with its 

Christian editors in charge, true to its brutal 

and cowardly instinct, almost uniformly con- 

doned this monstrous crime or reproved the cra- 

ven assassins so mildly as to make it clear as 

the sun at high noon that such shocking bar- 

barity in the treatment of those who dare to 

criticise it may be accepted as a true exhibi- 

tion of Christian ethics and morality IN PRACTICE 

under the capitalist system. 
He refers to other outrages against pacifists~--outrages 
which were never punished by the law--and then refers to 
the cases of "women pickets who are clubbed and sent to jail 
as felons” for carrying banners inscribed with extracts 


from President Wilson's earlier pacifist speeches. ! 


Summary 


In his advocacy Debs reveals that his concept of 
freedom of expression is very similar to that held by the 
framers of the Bill of Rights--that is, he favored unlimi- 
ted discussion of public policy. In the area of private 
speech, however, he early takes a firm stand against “in- 
moral” advocacy, saying that such speech should and would 
be suppressed. His later espousal of Wendell Phillips’ 
absolutist concept of freedom of speech that "no matter 
whose the lips that would speak, they must be free and un- 
gagged," and that of “entire unshackled freedom for every 


man's life, no matter what his doctrine," makes it appear 


Jonica o Eye Opener, November 24, 1917. See also 
Eye Opener, December 1, 19173 “Lynching of Frank Little,” 
SucTat Revolution, XIV (September 1917), 4; three articles 
in Social hevolution, XIV (December, 1917): “Garrison, Love- 
joy and Bigelow," 5) “Lynch Law and Mob Hule,“ 6; and "Bi- 
gelow and the Blacksnake Brutes," 8. 
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that he has shifted in his previous attitude and fully 
adopted the absolutist position. It cannot be stated de- 
finitely, however, as Debs was wont to place his own Pecul- 


{ar interpretations on philosophical concepts. He was 


inconsistent, for example, when he maintained that it was 
futile to try to suppress ideas and opinions, yet favored 
the suppression of anyone who advocated polygamy or free 

love. 

It was found that he not only paid lip service to 
freedom of expression, but actively participated in defen- 
ding the right both for others and for himself in many 
extended and vigorous campaigns, beginning in 1887 and con- 
tinuing up until his death in 1926, a period of thirty-nine 
years. The many different cases covered in this chapter-- 
both those resulting in campaigns extending over a period 
of months or years and those for which he wrote only a few 
editorials--number in excess of thirty, and they do not re- 
present the full total. Some of the more famous cases were 
those of the Chicago anarchists (frequently referred to 
as the “Haymarket Riot"); the Pullman strike: Moyer, 
Haywood, and Pettibone; the Mcliamara brothers; Samuel Gom- 
pers; Ettor and giovannitti; Mother Jones and the miners of 
West Virginia; the Ludlow massacre in Colorado; and the 
Mesabe Iron Range strikers. Not so famous, but as inten- 
sely championed as any, was the Fred Warren case which ine 
volved the attempted suppression of the Appeal to Reason 
and ultimately came to involve an indictment of Debs himself, 
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The Terrence MacSwinney case and those of the Mexican pa- 
triots provided Debs with opportunities for international 
involvement, The war and war-related cases were covered in 
the next chapter. 

As a result of his persisting in exercising the 
right of freedom of expression which he felt to be guaran- 
teed by the constitution, he defied a court injunction in 
connection with the Pullman strike and spent six months in 
jail. (As a result of his Canton speech--a wartime freedom 
of speech test--he would spend almost three years in prison.) 

Most of his time was spent in defending either 
labor leaders or editors of the radical press who had been 
either indicted or convicted upon false charges in order to 
Silence them. Frequently the charges were "murder." 

In bringing these indictments, the government 
frequently acted tn collusion with big business. The cap- 
italist press cooperated by “convicting” the defendants in 
the minds of the public before the trials began. No amount 
of public sentiment against the defendants in a case, how- 
ever, had the least effect upon whether or not Debs would 
become involved. 

He also spent considerable time in trying to arouse 
the public to an awareness of the loss of their liberties. 
Repeatedly he stressed the idea that if one man’s constitu- 
tional liberties can be set aside, then there is no safety 
for anyone. In effect, democracy was being replaced by 


“despotism.” 
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His concept of man was discovered to be that he is 
basically good, but 1s driven by the capitalist system of 
competition for wealth to be selfish and grasping. The 
masses of workers, however, are given little chance by their 
capitalist masters to rise from their position of poverty 
and subservience. As much as possible they are kept in ig- 
morance. Debs struggled mightily to educate the workers 
as to their rights, the invasion of their rights, and ways 
of righting wrongs and of improving their lot; but, to his 
disappointment, he found the working man to be extremely 
apathetic toward those who fought for their interests. 
Consequently, he couched his appeals in the most dramatic 
and sensational language possible in order to “wake up” 
the working man. This probably accounted for his stating 
everything in extremes. It also may have accounted for his 
occasionally having advocated violence. 

He repeatedly stressed that those he represented-- 
the Socialists and the workers, both of whom seemed to merge 
in Debs*® mind--did not seek violence and lawlessness, but 
the prevention of violence and the establishment of rule by 
law. On rare occasions he did advocate violence as a last 
resort; but basically he was opposed to violence and advo- 
cated ballots rather than bullets. 

Having seen the courts strike down the working man's 
rights again and again until, in Debs’ words, “he had no 
rights left that his capitalist masters were bound to ree 
spect,” Debs bitterly attacked the federal judiciary. He 
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followed the democratic procedure of taking cases directly 
to the people by writing and speaking. The "supreme court 
of the people” became the only court in which he had any 
faith. He felt that once they knew the truth, popular 
opinion would force changes through democratic process. 

Debs believed that “the capitalist must maintain 
his position by keeping the masses of workers in ignorance." 
To this end, the forces of capitalism in collusion with the 
government, which it largely controlled, bent every effort 
to keep people like Debs from succeeding in bringing the 
truth to the masses. Debs and other labor leaders were un- 
stintingly maligned by the capitalist press in an attempt 
to discredit them in the eyes of their followers, the 
various publications for which they wrote were objects of 
continual campaigns aimed at their suppression, and the 
leaders themselves were often indicted on either trumped- 
up or unbelievably flimsy charges and frequently were con-= 
victed. 

Debs saw that the main hope of spreading the word 
was through the press. He himself served in editorial ca- 
pacities on four different independent papers and continual- 
ly agitated for greater support of the independent press by 
the workers, urging them to guard their press as they would 
their lives, and when attempts were made to suppress these 
Papers, he came to their defense. For Debs adhered rigidly 
to the idea that, “Let but the people know the truth, and 


the day is won." 
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He contended that his was an age of ideas and that 
the labor movement could not hope to advance unless it did 
two things, both dependent upon the press: 1) educate the 
workers themselves; and 2) educate the public as to the 
true meaning and mission of the labor movement. 

Debs saw the capitalist press as simply a tool used 
to mold public opinion in favor of business and against 
labor, Socialism, or any other movement which might chal- 
lenge its position. To him this was a very real threat to 
freedom of expression and democratic process. In order to 
combat this menace, he wrote and spoke at great lengths, 
always seeking to restore the balance which had been upset 
by the de facto censorship employed by the capitalist press. 
No issue involving an injustice was too small for him to 


consider. Consequently, he was maligned unmercifully by 


the capitalist press. 


CHAPTER VI 


PREPAREDNESS, WAR, AND AFTERMATH 


In this chapter, the war and war-related cases in- 
volving the freedom of speech issue were examined in order 
to provide answers to the following questions: 

What were the motives underlying the Canton Speech? 
Do his propositions in the Canton speech differ from those 
in his earlier advocacy? 

Does Debs feel that freedom of speech should be 
suspended during time of war? What was his attitude 
toward the various war and warerelated acts suppressing 


freedom of speech? 


Preparedness 


Debs’ opposition to war was a position of long- 
standing. Brommel contends that it began as a child when 
he watched "Civil War widows claiming bodies at the depot 
near his home « « e« ant He vigorously opposed the Spanish- 


American War in 1898, and by 1900 he was saying that the 


- 


underlying cause of all wars was commercial danauest. 


After World War I began in Europe, a propaganda effort 


lpernard J. Brommel, “The Pacifist Speechmaking of 


Eugene V. Debs," Quarterly Journal of Speech, LII (April, 
1966), 145. 
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known as “war preparedness," or simply “preparedness," 
began to be promulgated in this country, to which Debs was 
bitterly opposed and against which he continually struggled 
4n his speeches and in his editorials. He denounced war 
preparedness as a monstrous crime and conspiracy of the 
ruling classes who sought, he said, to establish a military 
oligarchy.+ By 1915 he committed himself so unequivocally 
to opposing war and war preparedness he was asked if he was 
opposed to all war. In his answering editorial which 
appeared in the Appeal he said that he was not opposed to 
all war. He was opposed to ruling class war and would be 
shot for treason before he entered such a war, be it la- 
beled "offensive" or "defensive." | “Capitalist wars for 
capitalist conquest and capitalist plunder must be fought 
by the capitalists themselves so far as I am concerned . . 
« e" He would, however, fight in one war, and that would 
be the "world-wide war of the social revolution.” “In 
that war I am prepared to fight in any way the ruling class 
may make necessary, even to the barricades."* 

In 1916 he refused to sign Upton Sinclair's affi- 
davit of support for Wilson's pre»varedness program saying, 
“The workers have no country to fisht for. It belongs to 


the capitalists and plutocrats. Let them worry over its 


1appeal, December 11, 1914. 
september 11, 1925. 
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In spite of Debs’ efforts, the preparedness move- 
ment grew and any opposition to it came to be considered 
unpatriotic. It was easy to label any activity opposed to 
capitalism as anti-preparedness and therefore unpatriotic. 
Union organization, strikes, and Socialist meetings were, 
of course, prime targets, and vigilante action against 
people involved in these activities became not infrequent. 
Referring to the many cases of vigilante “justice” meeted 
out at this time, Perlman and Taft report that the Govern- 
ment gave carte blanche to this type of violence: 

In each situation the charge of disloyalty to the 

government in war time played a part. Yet the 

charge was only a means of arousing hostile pub- 

lic feeling in what was strictly an industrial 

conflict. In addition, however, the war loosed 

an anti-radical crusade which, while nurtured 

from the same roots of industrial conflict, oper- 

ated in its open manifestations as a campaign to 

put down sedition. 
They go on to point out that the Mooney case in San Fran- 
cisco, which preceeded the war by eight months "was the 
opening event in this campaign to use the patriotic emo- 
tions of the people, not just to put down sedition and 
crime which were the official objectives of the movers in 
the case, but to strike a telling blow for the “open 


shop. "* (Italics mine.) 


lprommel, Quarterly Journal of Speech, LII, 146. 


2selig Perlman, and Philip Taft, History of Labor 
in the United States, 1896-1932, Vol. IV: Labor liovements 
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The Mooney Case 

The ooney case grew out of the preparedness day par- 
ade held July 22, 1916, in San Francisco. Someone planted 
a bomb in a suitcase on the sidewalk, and ten spectators 
were killed with forty itnjured. Curt Gentry explains the 
4mplications of this particular preparedness parade: “In 
July, 1916, pacifism was a fighting issue, and “preparedness” 
a convenient mask behind which hid all manner of things . . 
. » Officially the United States was following a policy 
of strict neutrality with regard to the European War.” The 
Republicans cried loudest for preparedness, and generally 
the preparedness day parades were "business sponsored, Re- 
publican, anti-administration": 

This, at least, was the background of the Pre- 

paredness parades that had already taken place in 

New York City and Washington, D. C. The San 

Francisco parade was something more. It was an 

4ll-kept secret that the Pacific Defense League, 

sponsor of the event, was in reality little more 

than a front for the San Francisco Chamber of 


Commerce and that the parade itself was to be an 
“open shop" demonstration conducted under the 


banner of patriotism.+ (Italics mine.) 


In short, the San Francisco preparedness parade was de-=- 
signed primarily to break the strength of organized labor 
in San Francisco, at that time one of the most heavily 
unionized cities in the country. Most non-union employees 


lerame-u 1 The Incredible Case of Tom Mooney and 
Warren Billings ac York: w. we Norton and Company, incor- 
porate yay 75 p. 12. 
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were ordered to march in the parade if they wished to keep 
their jobs. 

At this time, Thomas J. Mooney was a molder by 
trade and a radical labor leader on the San Francisco 
scene. A short time before he had volunteered his services 
to William D. Mahon, president of the Amalgamated Associa~- 
tion of Street and Electric Employees of America, for the 
purpose of organizing the employees of the United Railways 
of San Francisco. Mahon accepted the offer, and when 
United Railways learned of Mooney's plan, they posted no- 
tices to the effect that any of their employees who joined 
the union would be fired. Mooney called for a strike by 
the employees of United Railways on July 14, but few men 
responded to the call. A short time later Mooney claimed 
that United Railways had tried to bribe witnesses to im- 
plicate him in the dynamiting of their towers. His per- 
secution had begun, but not ended. 

After the preparedness day parade bomb disaster in 
San Francisco, five suspects were arrested. They were 
Warren K. Billings, Edward D. Nolan, Israel Wineberg, 
Thomas J. Mooney, and Mooney's wife Rena, each of whom was 
active in local labor circles. Only Billings and Mooney 
were convicted. Gentry points out that all of those arres- 
ted in connection with the bombing--especially Mooney and 


Billings--were also victims of the bombing, “for as later 


leerlman and Taft, p. 413. 
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events were to prove, incredible as it might seem, there 
Was no evidence whatever connecting any of them with the 
crime.*? 

To help insure convictions, the San Francisco press 
was filled with insinuations, distortions and outright lies 
about the defendants for months before the trials took 
place. Billings was tried first, convicted of murder in 
the second degree, and sentenced to life in prison. Mooney 
was found guilty of murder in the first degree and sentenoed 
to be hanged. “In the spring of 1917 the Mooney case was 
catapulted into world-wide prominence by a demonstration 
before the United States Embassy at Petrograd, Russia. The 
demonstrators cried out against the execution of ‘Mooni,' 
eee 3 Such an uproar had been aroused by the case that 
by 1918, President Wilson appealed to the governor of Cali- 
fornia to exercise executive clemency in the case, and 
Mooney’s sentence was commuted to lite. In 1920, Police 
Officer Drayer Hand of San Francisco admitted that the 
trial and conviction of Billings and Mooney had been a 
frame-up from the first to last, and that all witnesses for 
the prosecution “were merely paid perjurers and that they 


were carefully coached in their separate stories for weeks 


15. 30. 
2 


[bdid., pp. 107-108. 
Perlman and Taft, pp. 414-416. 
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before the trial of Mooney." The California supreme 
court, however, refused to grant a rehearing or a re-trial. 
It was not until 1939, that Mooney and Billings were re- 
leased. Newly elected governor of California, Culbert L. 
Olsen, gave Moony “a full and unconditional pardon," on 
January 7, twenty-two years, five months, and twelve days 
after his arrest, saying that he had made an extensive re- 
view of the case and was convinced that Mooney'’s conviction 
“was based wholly on perjured testimony presented by repre- 
sentatives of the State of California."” Billings was 
freed on October 16, 1939. Neither received any compensa- 
tion for their unjust imprisonment. Mooney died within six 
months after his release. As of 1967, Billings was still 
living in California. 

From its beginning, the Mooney case drew from Debs 
his complete and unwavering support. He probably wrote 
and spoke over a longer period of time in behalf of Mooney 
and Billings than he did for any other silenced labor 
leaders. In 1923 he told an interviewer, "I never think of 
making a speech from Maine to California without saying 


something about Tom Mooney, "2 and tne available records 


1appeal, November 20, 1920. 
2centry, pe 422. 
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certainly bear proof of this. The Mooney case also drew 
from Debs some of his sharpest invective, as is seen in one 
of his earliest editorials on the case. The theme is the 
same as before--that of labor leaders being sentenced on 
false charges to put an end to their leadership: 


Tom Mooney his wife, and three associates, the 
4intended victims of this dastardly conspiracy, 
have been active in the support of labor's de- 
mands on the Pacific coast; they have energet- 
feally fought labor's battles against the can- 
nets of capitalism who rob working men, pros- 

ute workinz women and devour their babies, 
and they are of a type that cannot be bluffed or 


browbeaten, frightened or intimidated. For this 
reason they have long been a thorn in the putrid 


natomy of the hyenas with the swollen paunches 
and dead consciences who have these man ears 
had their fancs in the hearts of their Pane 
victims. This explains the motive in the case 
agains}, Mooney and his comrades. There is no 
other. (Italics mine.) 


In another article he refers to those behind the Mooney plot 


1see "Tom Mooney Sentenced to Hang," ne De, ne de, 
Scrapbooks, Vol. X, pp. 64-64; "Plea for Tom Mooney's 
Life,” Social Revolution, XIV (April, 1917), 16; Oakland 
World, Aprile7, 1917; “fhe Mooney Frame-up Collapses,“ 
Social Revolution, XIV (May, 1917), 6: “Tom and Rena Mooney, 
Another Word,” social Revolution, XIV (July, 1917), 14; 
“Rena Mooney's Acquittal," social Revolution, XIV (Septem- 
ver, 1917), 4; "They Shall Not furder Tom Mooney," Social 
Revolution, XIV (October, 1917), 5: "Tom Mooney and the 
Gallows,” Social Revolution, XV (April, 1918), 6; New York 
Call, November 4, I91E; Oakland World, November 29, 1918; 
Tand World, December 6, 1915; Terre Haute Star, Jan- 
uary 17, 1919; Duluth Truth, January 24, 19T9; New York Call, 
February 13, 1919; warren Tribune, February 27, 1919; lew 
ork Call Magazine, October 8, 1922; Butte bulletin, Noven- 
por 24, 1922; hewark Ledcer, May 14, 1923; San Francisco 
Call, September 22, 1923; St. Louis Globe-Democrat, July 5, 
s and “Sacco and Vanzetti are Innocent: ‘hey shall Not 
Be Murdered,” Broadside, ms Pe, Me de, Tamiment Library, 
New York. 
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as “these private interests organized for loot, rapine, and 
Plunder, as conscienceless a gang of pirates as ever sand- 
bagged an honest man or picked the pocket of a blind or- 
phan, "2 

Debs of course did not live to see Mooney freed, 
but he had faith that ultimately he would be and continued 
agitating for his release until shortly before his own 


death. 


War 
With the entry of the United States into the war 
on April 6, 1917, the federal government was faced with the 
task of re-orienting the thinking of the vast majority of 
the population from a neutral or an anti-war position to a 
strong pro-war position. To this end, about one week after 
the declaration of war, President Wilson organized a com- 
mittee on public information for the purpose of "selling 
the war to America." George Creel, a former Socialist, 
was placed in charge. Subsequently, "masters of the prin- 
ted word, adept in advertising, university professors, fa- 
cile magazine writers, and popular novelists were enrolling 
in regimented ranks" to take part in what was, up to that 
time, the largest propaganda campaign ever undertaken: 
To the necessities of this campaign, trained 
historians bent their supple discipline while 
the sciences and arts rendered their full tribute 


to the cause. With the higher mental order thus 
arranged, the entire school system of the country 


letom Mooney Sentenced to Hang,” ne. Pe, Me Ge, SCH 
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was easily brought into line with mechanical pre- 
cision, subduing even the minds of tender chil- 
dren to the official thesis concerning the ori- 
gins and merits of the contest. Bulletins, 
tracts, leaflets, and flyers in all languages by 
the billions were poured out in unending streams. 
Heavy, documented articles were devised by men of 
learning for the intellectuals; pungent sayings 
and slogans were invented to supply substance for 
the less sophisticated. 

Never before in history had such a campaign of 
education been organized; never before had Ameri- 
can citizens realized how irresistibly a modern 
government could impose its ideas upon the whole 
nation and, under a barrage of publicity, stifle 
dissent « » « e 


The Committee on Public Information succeeded beyond all 
expectation in its objective of selling the war to a di- 
vided and confused nation? 

In his book explaining the activities of tne Com- 
mittee, George Creel gives a clear key as to how the sup- 
pression of radicals came to be rationalized under the 
guise of patriotism: "What had to be driven home,” he says, 
“was that all business was the nation's business, and every 
task a common task for a single purpose."* (Italics mine.) 


For those who remained unconvinced, there was the 
Espionage Act, Passed in June, 1917. Amended by the Sedi- 


tion Act of May, 1918, the law then passed in severity the 


charles A. Beard, and Mary R. Beard, The Rise of 
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Sedition Law of 1798. | the job of enforcing the Espionage 
Act fell to the Department of Justice. Supplied with mil- 
A lions of dollars and thousands of employees, it conducted 
a veritable inquisition complete with a nation-wide spy 
systen. | In spite of its announced purpose of catching 
those who were giving aid and comfort to the enemy, its 
activities consisted mainly in silencing radicals. Beard 
says, 


judging by its official reports, the main busi- 
ness of the Department was not the apprehension 
of the people who gave aid and comfort to the 
Central Powers with which the country was at war 
but rather the supervision of American citizens , 
suspected of radical opinions about the perfec-~> 
tion and perpetuity of the capitalist system of 
economy at home. 


He goes on to say that authentic evidence indicates "every 
practice dear to the Russian police of the old regime was 
employed by federal agents": 


provocative "tools" were “planted” among organi- 
zations of humble working people, supposed to 
have dangerous tendencies, and were instructed to 
incite them to unlawful acts; meeting places of 
such associations were raided without proper 
warrant, property was destroyed, papers seized, 
innocent bystanders beaten, and persons guilty of 
no offense at all rushed off to jail, subjected 
to police torture, held without bail, and re- 
leased without recourse, 


Equally as insidious were the “unofficial” spies used by 
the government to penetrate almost every phase of American 
lifes 

To the official army of the grand inquest was 


added a still greater force of more than two 
hundred thousand private citizens enrolled by the 


eee 
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Department of Justice in the work of watching 
neighbors. To these volunteers no test of in- 
telligence or efficiency was applied; any person, 
man or woman, Willing to play the role of in- 
former was admitted to the fellowship. So in 
offices, factories, mines, mills, churches, 
homes, schools, restaurants, trains, ships, 
ferries, and stores, government watchers could be 
found listening to conversations, insinuating and 
suggesting, noting prattle and tattle, and re- 
porting "findings" to Washington, 


AS a result of the propaganda spread broadcast by 
the Committee on Public Information, and the passage of the 
Espionage Act, great changes occurred on the American 
scene. Coleman describes the new conditions: 


From pulpits and platforms and academic halls 
and from labor union lodges as well, there rose 
in shrill crescendo the song of hate against the 
radicals. The atrocity stories, the mass propa- 
ganda had turned a laughter-loving, tolerant, 
naively demdtratic people into a rancorous mob 
who fell with snarling fury on every nonconform- 
ist. 


As though they seemed to feel it necessary to atone for 
having produced Debs, the citizens of Terre Haute, says 
Coleman, “indulged in a feverish ecstasy of ‘patriotism'": 

Bands of business men under police protection 

raided homes of those suspected of being on 

friendly terms with Gene. A next door neighbor 

of Theodore's, a grocer of German descent, who 

had offended in some obscure manner the patri- 

otic sensibilities of Terre Haute, was beaten up 


by a banker wh} le a willing policeman held the 
grocer's arms. 


As Perlman and Taft said, the Mooney case marked 
the beginnings on a local scale of a nation-wide campaign 


aimed at the suppression of radical labor. This campaign 
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was directed primarily at the Industrial Workers of the 
World “who were doubly guilty of a revolutionary ideology 
and of success in organizing on the job in the industries 
of the West.” In order to facilitate matters, President 
Wilson appointed Judge Covington of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia to investigate the activities of the 
I. We We, and soon a series of simultaneous raids were 
staged on I. W. W. headquarters throughout the country. 

Hit were I. W. We headquarters in Pittsburgh, New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Detroit, San Francisco, Milwaukee, Los 
Angeles, Spokane, Seattle, Portland, Oregon, Omaha, Min- 
neapolis, and Lincoln, Nebraska. In addition, private homes 
were entered, records and literature seized, all of which 
resulted in the arrest and indictment of one hundred and 
sixty-six membersof the I. W. W. for violation of the Es- 
pionage Act. “These raids by agents of the federal govern- 
ment were supplemented by arrests by local authorities and 
by unofficial suppression at the hands of mobs.” By August 
17, 1918, one hundred of the indicted I. W. W. leaders were 
found guilty and sentenced to prison. “To guard against a 
renewal of the activities of the I. W. W., the government 
took care to pick off the new leaders who came to replace 
the imprisoned ones." This action proved to be highly 
effective in putting an end to the I. W. W. as an effective 


force in the labor movement ,- 
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Next to the I. W. W., the Socialist Party probably 
suffered the greatest amount of persecution. On general 
principles, the Socialist Party was opposed to war. It 
tried without success to bring about a negotiated settle- 
ment of the war in Europe, and failing that, turned its 


energies to the task of preventing America's entry into the 


war. | Its continued opposition to the war in the face of 
the frenzy of patriotism stirred up by Creel'’s Committee on 
Public Information, its espousal of the Bolshevik Revolution 
in Russia, plus the fact that its membership numbered many 
German-American citizens resulted in the intense hatred and 
persecution of members of the Socialist Party both during 
and after the ware? Debs explains the nature of the har- 
assment of Socialists. After the war was declared, he says 

we were pursued by the sleuths of the profiteers 

and hated by their dupes as traitors, threatened 

with assault and assassination, and outraged in 

every manner the malignity and mendacity of 

capitalism could devise. We were, in short, the 

legitimate prey of the brutal patrioteers, the 

politicians, preachers, editors, not a few labor 

leaders (7), and their whole vast army of other 

mercenary hirelings. 

Just a month before war had been declared, he had 

written an editorial protesting against the imminent con- 


flict. This article, written over a year before he spoke 


Ipavida A. Shannon, The Socialist Party of America 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1955), PP. c1-90 et passin. 
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at Canton, contains in essence the salient points of his 
anti-war stand as enunciated in the Canton address: 


Wall street and the ruling class in general are 

seeking to have it appear that we must go to war 

with Germany. «. « 

{The people of the United States and the people 

of Germany have not the slightest grievance a- 

gainst one another. /Left to themselves they 

would be on terms of\perfect amity and peace. 

They would not dream of flying at one another's 

throats and tearing at one another's vitals like . 
wild beasts, It is not the people but the ruling es 
Class of the United States and Germany that want - 

the war and they want it for purposes entirely 

their own. The people of both countries have 


everything to lose, including their lives,_and 
absolutely nothin= to gain by such a War. 
talics mine.) ee 

He was to reiterate this last statement almost verbatim at 
Canton. He concluded the article with a plea for every 
workingman to “cry out against this unspeakable crime," 
saying that none, not even the feeble-minded, should be de- 
ceived by the false claims of "patriotism," "preparedness," 
“defense of the flag," and “honor of the nation,” because 
“patriotism for their cwn profit is the real shibboleth of 
the capitalist class."? 

In April, 1917, the Socialist Party met in emergen- 
cy convention in St. Louis for the purpose of defining its 
position on the war which seemed imminent. Debs urged the 
adoption of a firm anti-war position.* As it happened, war 
was declared April 6, the day before the meeting began, Out 


of the meeting came the majority report and two minority 


leave We Thirsting for Slaughter?" Social Revolue 
tion, XIV (March, 1917), 3. 
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reports. The majority report listed seven points, each re- 
presenting a specific plan of opposition to the war to be 
followed by all loyal Socialists. This report came to be 
known as the St. Louis Manifesto and was wholeheartedly 
endorsed by Debs, especially the third point which seemed 
to anticipate governmental suppression of free institutions 
that was to follow. It urged "‘vigorous resistance’ to all 
Measures curtailing freedom" and was interpreted by Debs 
as meaning that speech should be free in both peace and in 
war time.” He urged the full support by all Socialists of 
the St. Louis Manifesto. 

Now that war had been declared, Debs worried over 
the possible loss of free institutions. In June, 1917, just 
a few days before the Espionage Act was passed, he mentions 
in an editorial the fact that several censorship measures 
are currently pending in Congress and warns that "just how 
far the president and congress will go in their censorship 
regulations will depend entirely upon the meekness and 
submissiveness of the nesbie*" The Espionage Act was en- 
acted into law June 15, 1917. 


One of the earliest cases of a Socialist speaker be- 
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4ng@ silenced under the Espionage Act was that of Kate 
Richards O'Hare, a professional Socielist lecturer and 
Close personal friend of Debs, who, in July, 1917, had told 
a North Dakota audience that those who enlisted in the army 
would become fertilizer and that women in America served 
primarily as “brood sows to raise children to get into the 
army and be made into fertilizer."* She was indicted, found 
guilty and sentenced to the penitentiary. A statement by 
the trial judge indicates the extent to which the “war 
spirit” mingled with anti-Socialist feelings had entered 
the court room: 

This is a nation of free speech; but this is a 

time of sacrifice when mothers are sacrificing 

their sons, when all men and women who are not 

at heart traitors are sacrificing their time 

and their hard earned money in defense of the 

flag. Is it too much to ask that for the time 

being men shall suppress any desire which they 

may have to utter words which may tend [italics 

mine] to weaken the spirit, or destroy the faith 

or confidence of the people?" 

The case of a German cobbler, Charles B. Schoberg, 
of Covington, Kentucky, serves to illustrate the severity 
of judicial interpretation in espionage cases as well as 
the prejudice displayed in such cases against those of the 
working class or the foreign born. Schoberg and his 
friends were suspected of being disloyal by the Covington 
Citizens’ Protective League. They secretly installed a 


dictograph in his shop and made stenographic notes of every- 


look, pe 122. 
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thing said there from May until July of 1918. Subsequently, 
Schoberg and his friends were indicted. At the trial the 
point was raised as to whether or not “private opinions 
privately expressed” even if they were disloyal, were pro- 
tected by the First Amendment. According to the trial 

judge the right of free speech was not at issue. He claimed 
that "no man has a right to be disloyel or express dis- 
loyalty. There is no question of making a man a hypocrite 
by compulsory silence. If his sentiments are disloyal, his 
Place is not here." The judge revealed the prejudicial 
treatment in such cases when he told the jury that the Es- 
Pionage Act "did not mean that one should not take sides 
against the government as to some particular measure. It 
was not directed against criticisn, at least all criticism.” 
He then cited Colonel Roosevelt's very severe criticism of 
administrative policy and said that there was no question 
of his loyalty. "That is freedom of speech, and nobody une 
dertakes to limit or question his right to do that." 

In August, 1917, twelve radical publications were 
banned from the mails,” and in September the I. W. W. raids 
were staged. In March of 1918, Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes, an- 
other Socialist and friend of Debs, was indicted under the 


Espionage Act for having written a letter to the Kansas City 
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— 
Star in which she said,/"No government which is for the 


profiteers can also be for the people, and I am for the 
people, while the government is for the profiteers."= Fol- 
lowing the judge's charge that if the jury felt hor MeeaEeS 
ment about the government and the profiteers had produced a 
temper and spirit that would tend naturally and logically 
to interfere [with the war effort] then Mrs. Stokes was 
guilty,"~ a verdict of guilty was returned and she was sen~ 
tenced to ten years in prison. 

Debs was furious at all of the indictments and ar- 
rests. Clearly patriotism was being used as a pretext to 
silence all who spoke for the workers. He championed them 
all, saying that we must defend all who stood for labor re- 
gardless of their affiliation if they have been imprisoned 
on some “trumped-up charge growing out of the war.">/ Edi- 
torials in their behalf flowed from his pen in a continous 


4 
strean,. By April of 1918 he was able to announce the for- 
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mation of the Liberty Defense Union, an organization which 
had been set up to defend those imprisoned for exercising 
free speech or for political offenses. 

In retrospect it 1s easy to understand why the A- 
pril issue of Social Revolution was the last before it was 
silenced. The wonder appears to be that Debs himself was 
not indicted under the Espionage Act for his two scathing 
editorials appearing in this final issue of one of the few 
remaining radical publications. 

In "President Wilson on Censorship,” Debs quotes 
from an earlier speech by Wilson in which he had made a 
statement about the dangers of censorship--a statement with 
which Debs was in complete agreement, but which had obvi- 
ously been repudiated by Wilson: [ot can imagine no greater | 
disservice to the country than to establish a system of 
censorship that would deny the people of a free republic 
like our own their indisputable right to criticise their 
own public officials." /Debs then decries the rigid cen- 
sorship that has been imposed upon the country in the wake 
of the Espionage Act which was in Debs® thought a complete 
violation of the constitution. He refers to the outrages 


perpetrated in the name of the law upon innocent citizens 
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of a democratic society--the arrest of speakers, the break- 
ing up of meetings simply because of the expression of hon- 
est opinions--and concludes that “in no despotism on earth 
is there today a more rigid censorship of speech and press 
than exists in the United States." The Sedition Act, to 
be passed in less than a month, would make censorship in 
the United States even more rigid. 

The second editorial announced the arrest of five 
important leaders of the Socialist Party: Adolph Germer, 
national secretary; Victor L. Berger, member of the nation- 
al executive committee; J. L. Engdahl, editor of the Young 
People’s Socialist League, and Irwin St. John Tucker, 
speaker and organizer. He says that the charge against 
these five leaders is the same stereotyped one of "disloy- 
alty that has been brought against the more than two thou- 
sand Socialists and unionists currently under indictment. 
In his following analysis he reveals a clear grasp of the 
dangers to democratic process inherent in the loose pro-= 
visions and interpretations of the Espionage Act. He begins 
with a reference to the blanket charge of "disloyalty" under 
which indictments are usually brought: 

It is a convenient charge. Under the Espionage 
Act it can easily be proved. Indeed, the broad 
provisions of this act, with the construction 
placed upon them by courts itn harmony with the 
purpose of the act, make it possible to indict, 
prosecute, convict, and imprison any citizen 


who for any purpose may be objectionable to the 
administration. 
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He then stresses the ease with which one may be accused of 


treason under the act: 
The slightest criticism of the war or of the 

conduct of public officials who are supposed to 

be our servants, may be construed as treason or 

sedition or disloyalty according to the nature of 

the offense and the character of the person com- 

mitting it, and be punished accordingly. 
Then, in a manner clearly foreshadowing the Canton speech, 
he admits that the Socialist Party has been disloyal to the 
Plutocratic profiteers who have been brazenly robbing both 
the government and the people in unbelievable fashion ever 
since the war began and says that if that is grounds for 
their indictment [the Socialist leaders}, "then I appeal to 


the grand-jury to pay me the same compliment... . ne 


Prelude to Canton 


To Debs, the Espionage Act was clearly unconstitu- 
tional, and the arrest, conviction, and sentencing of Amer- 
ican citizens--especially women--for merely expressing 
their opinions was unthinkable. Mrs. O'*Hare, Mrs. Stokes, 
and most of the other Socialists arrested were his good 
friends. They had said no more against the war than he had, 
and in most instances considerably less, for he had been 
trying to keep the country out of the war for years. If 
they were guilty, so was he; yet they were either in prison 


or under indictment, while he was free. After a period of 


1 
“The Indictment of Our Leaders," Social Revolution, 
XV (April, 1918), 13. 
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4ndectsion, he made up his mind to force the issue to a 
test in his own case. [ue would speak against the war, be 
arrested and convicted. Then he would appeal to the Su- 
preme Court, thereby forcing them to decide upon the cons- 


titutionality of the Espionage act. He told a friend, “Of 


course, I'll take about two jumps and they'll nail me, but 
that's all right."* 

During the first two weeks of June, 1918, he tra- 
veled in Illinois and Indiana giving his anti-war speech at 
least a dozen times, but the Department of Justice ignored 
him. Then he decided to take his campaign to Ohio where 
the Socialists were more militant and where the Department 
of Justice already had the state's three leading Socialists 
--Alfred Wagenknecht, Charles E. Ruthenberg, and Charles 
Baker--behind bars.? Perhaps they would not igncre him 
there. 

Before going to Nimisilla Park on June 16, 1918, 
where he was to address a Socialist convention in Canton, 
Ohio, Debs visited the three Socialist leaders, imprisoned 
for their opposition to the war. Shortly afterward, he 
would incorporate a reference to this visit into his speech. 


Just before he began to speak, George Gobel, a So- 


loertha K. Ehrmann, "Reminiscences of Max Ehrmann,” 
d Magaz story, XLVI (March, 1950), 2543 also 


Ohio Socialist, January <9, 1919. 
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cialist organizer from New York guessed what Debs was up to 
and asked him if he thought it would be wise to carry out 
the ‘plan when he knew there would be federal agents in the 
audience. Debs laid a hand on his shoulder and replied, "I 
cannot be free while my comrades and fellow workers are 
jailed for warning the people against this war, and what it 
will give birth to," 

Claude Bowers, who had heard Debs speak in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, two weeks before he gave his Canton speech, 
became interested in Debs’® anti-war speaking and followed 
the reports of his speeches as he addressed various Ohio 
audiences. Bowers claims that the Canton speech differed 
in minor detail only from any of the other similar speeches, 
including the one delivered at Fort Wayne, and that there 
Was nothing in any of them that could be considered unpa- 
triotic.- A reporter for a Fort Wayne newsvoaper also heard 
Debs speak there and claimed that it "differed in small 
part” from the Canton speech. He also affirmed that Debs 
had not been unpatriotic in the speech: “His lecture here 
was absolutely inoffensive to any American in war days, for 
while he denounced war in the abstract, he did no more than 


« e e Other patriotic speakers were doing.” Brommel claims 


loucted in Brommel, “Eugene V. Debs, Spokesman for 
Labor and Socialism," p. 137. 


2m Life: The Memoirs of Claude Powers (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1902), p. 101. 
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that some of Debs" earlier speeches--especially those 
given after the St. Louis Manifesto was published--con- 
tained stronger attacks upon the war than did the Canton 
speech, and that the speech itself contained nothing that 
he had not said many times before, some materials having 


come from speeches of his that were at least twenty years 


ola. 


The Canton Speech 


The Canton speech, generally thought of as the acme 
of Debs’ pacifist speaking, reveals under analysis that the 
rambling, two-hour convention key-note address contains 
only six references to war, none of which urges upon his 
listeners any act of resistance to the draft or obstruction 
of the war effort. Brommel summarizes these six points as 
follows, saying that these statements served as the basis 
for the case subsequently brought against Debs: 


1. The master class has always declared the wars; 
the subject class has always fought the battles. 
2. The working class furnishes the corpses but 
never has a voice in declaring war or in making 
peace. 

3. If the war would end, Rose Pastor Stokes would 
be released. 
4, Workers should know that they exist for some- 
thing better than slavery and "cannon fodder.” 

5« The government maintains that workers should 
grow War gardens as a patriotic duty while an 
official report shows that fifty-two per cent of 
the tillable soil is held out of use by war "profie 
teers." 

6. When the "war press gaye war," every pulpit in 
the land “will say war." 


SN 
as 142. 
2prommel, Quarterly Journal of Speech, LII, 149. 
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Points three and six clearly involve the freedom of speech 
4ssue, as do some of Debs' other remarks in the speech which 
refer directly to the subject. 

When viewed in the context of and as a continuation 
of his earlier championing of the workers’ cause in general, 
his defense of silenced leaders, and his concern over the 
loss of free institutions, the Canton speech reveals that 
Debs was being completely consistent with everything he had 
said before. The following analysis will attempt to show 
this consistency, with emphasis on his remarks relating to 
the freedom of speech issue. 

Colenan says that as Debs began his most famous of 
all speeches, the atmosphere was tense. He could see a man 
taking notes in the rear of the hall, and he knew that in 
the audience Were many agents from the Department of 
Justice. After acknowledging the audience's applause, he 
begins by reaffirming his own commitment to the workers’ 
cause saying, "To speak for labor; to plead the cause of the 
men and women and children who toil; to serve the working 
class, has always been to me a high privilege; a duty of 
love." He clearly indicates that his purpose in this 
speech is to serve the workers. This is a point which 


should not be overlooked. 


15. 284, 


2nebs! “Canton Speech,“ as recorded by FE, R. Ster- 
ling, the official convention secretary, Tamiment Library. 
All future references to the speech are taken from the same 
source, a copy of which is in possession of the writer, 
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He then points to the jail where the three Ohio 
Socialist leaders are imprisoned and says, "I have just re- 
turned from a visit over yonder .. . where three of our 
most loyal comrades . . . are paying the penalty for their 
devotion to the cause of the working class." (Italics 


mine.) In other words, just as so many labor leaders be- 
fore them had been silenced on one pretext or another, 

these three men are now silenced on the pretext that they 
had spoken against the war and violated the Espionage Act. 
Now men are silenced under the guise of patrioism. He adds 
that these three comrades "have come to realize, as many of 
us have, that it is extremely dangerous to exercise the 
constitutional right of free speech in a country fighting 

to make Democracy safe in the world.” A little later he re- 
{iterates that these men “are simply paying the penalty that 
all men have paid in all of the ages of history for standing 
erect, and for seeking to pave the way to better conditions 
for mankind," 

As for himself, he says that he realizes that "cer- 
tain limitations" have bean placed upon the right of free 
speech, and that he will have to be "exceedingly careful, 
prudent, as to what I say, and even more careful and more 
prudent as to how I say it." He adds that he "may not be 
able to say all [he thinks, but that he is] not going to 
say anything that [he does! not think." This statement has 
been interpreted by ardent Socialists as indicating that 


he was going to carefully avoid saying anything that could 
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be considered a violation of the Espionage act. Rather, 
it seems to indicate that he was going to avoid saying what 
could be held to be an obvious violation, such as,"Don't 
buy bonds," or, "If you are drafted, don"t go," but that he 
intended to voice his honest opinion and express his op- 
position to the war as Mrs. O*Hare and Mrs. Stokes and many 
other Socialists had done, which he felt was his and their 
constitutional right, and then wait for the consequences,“ 
for he immediately adds, "I would rather a thousand times 
be a free soul in jail than to be a sycophant and coward on 
the streets." Then, almost as a taunt, he repeats the ref- 
erence to Jail, saying, "They may put those boys in jail-- 
and some of the rest of us in jail--but they can not put 
the Socialist movement in jail." 

He refers to the capacity of the capitalist press 
for lying as illustrated by the recent articles proclaiming 
his change of position on the war, which, according to Debs, 
Were supposed to have made a new man out of him: "I had 
suddenly become changed--suddenly come to my senses; I had 


ceased to be a wicked Socialist, and had become a respect- 


davnat Did Debs Say?" Debs Amnesty Committee of the 
Socialist Party, Chicago, 1920, pe l. 


2rhis view seems to be supported by Ernest Freund in 
"The Debs Case and Freedom of Speech," New Republic, XIX 
(May 3, 1919), 14, when he says that Debs, as a skilled 
speaker, realized the power of words, and must have known 
that “while he might keep alive and even create disaffec- 
tion, his power to create actual obstruction to a compul- 
sory draft was practically nil, and he could hardly have 
intended what he could not hope to achieve," 
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able Socialist . « « , @ patriotic Socialist--as if I had 


ever been anything else." (Italics mine.) 

Then, as if to further support his patriotism, he 
asks his audience, “Are we opposed to Prussian militarism?" 
and the crowd shouts back, “Yes, yes." He adds, "We have 
been fighting it since the day the Socialist movement was 
born . .« .» , and we are going to continue to fight it, day 
and night, until it is wiped from the earth." 

Tog dllustrate his point, he begins an historical re- 
view of Socialist opposition to war, beginning with the Ger- 
man Socialist Liebknecht who had been sent to prison for 
his opposition to the Kaiser. Later Liebknecht was joined 
by another Socialist, Badel, who, Debs claims, were the only 
ones who had the courage to protest against Germany's an- 
nexation of Alsace~Lorraine. Both were sent to prison, 
charged with high treason. Since that day, thousands of 
other German Socialists have opposed the Kaiser and "the 
junkers of Germany," for which they have been sent to jail. 

He then turns his attention to an old enemy, Theo- 


dore Roosevelt, and describes how at the end of his second 


Asn connection with the issue of Debs’ patriotism 
it is interesting to note that February, 1918, found Debs 
supporting the latest move by President Wilson. In “The 
War and What Might Have Been," Social Revolution, XIV (Fee 
bruary, 1918), 15, he approves Wilson's statement of the 
limited war aims of the Allies, his appeal directly to the 
people of Germany, and his support of the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution. He emphasizes the point that these are measures 
which he had advocated from the becinning and says that if 
they had been followed before war was declared, the war and 
all its horrors could have been avoided. dHardly the state- 
ment of an unpatriotic man. 
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term as president he was received by the Kaiser with great 
warmth and mutual respect and admiration. Now, Debs says, 
he tells us we must go and kill the Kaiser, his former 
buddy, "Yet he is the patriot, and we are traitors." 
A little later the younger brother of the Kaiser, 
Prince Henry, visited the United States (1902) and was 
given a royal welcome by all plutocrats--"our junkers"--and 
because we refuse to believe that they are junkers too, 
Debs says, we are branded as disloyalists--they want us to 
think only of wealthy Germans as junkers. Then, very force- 
fully, he condemns all junkers: “I hate; I loaths I despise 
junkerdom. J have no earthly use for the junkers of Germany, 
and not one particle more use for the junkers in the United 
States."\ In sardonic vein he adds that we are told we are 
a free people livingin a great republic with Democratic 
institutions. This, he says, “is too much, even as a joke." 
He criticises the American plutocrats for seeking 
to marry their daughters off to titled European aristocrats, 
not caring how much the "title" may cost, and then wrapping 
themselves in the American flag, claiming they are the only 
patriots, and accusing all who oppose their rule with being 
traitors. "In every age,” he says, "4t has been the tyrant, 
who has wrapped himself in the cloak of patriotism, or re- 
ligion, or both." These plutocrats would have the American 
people believe that Socialists are disloyalists and trai- 
tors. Taking the same line of reasoning as he had used in 
his last editorial, Debs admits that it is true ina cere 
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tain limited sense: “We are disloyalists and traitors to 
the real traitors of this nation... ," as exemplified by 
“the gang, that, on the Pacific coast are trying to hang 
Tom Mooney, in spite of the protest of the whole civilized 
world," 

He takes up the case of Mooney, reviewing it in 
some detail, stressing that the plutocrats who run the Uni- 
ted Railways control San Francisco, and it was their will 
that Mooney should be hanged as he could not be bribed, 
bought, or intimidated. These same men hired an assassin 


to kill a special federal investigator, Francis J. Heney, 
who Was about to expose them. He was shot down in a court 
room, but lived. If these people are patriots, he says, I 
want to be considered a traitor in the fight azgainst then. 
Next he takes up the case of Mrs. O'Hare, intro- 

ducing it with sardonic humor: “Oh, just think of sentenc- 
ing a woman to the penitentiary for talking.” Immediately, 
however, he becomes serious, and reveals that there has been 
collusion in her case to insure her conviction: 

She made a certain speech, and that speech was 

deliberately misrepresented for the purpose of 

securing her conviction. ‘The only testimony 

against her was that of a hired witness. And 

when thirty farmers, men and women, who were in 

the audience she addressed--heard the speech, 

when they went to Bismarck to testify in her favor, 

to swear that she had never used the lanzuace she 

was charged with having used, the judge refused to 

allow them to go upon the stand. 

He then turns his attention to the federal judiciary 

saying that all one hundred twenty-one are appointed through 


“the influence and power of corporate capital,“ and after 
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their appointments, they serve not the people, but their 
capitalist benefactors. He then scores the Supreme Court 
for its recent holding of the child labor law to be uncon- 
stitutional, “so that we may still continue to grind the 
flesh and blood and bones of puny little children into 
profits for the junkers of Wall street.” [sic] He says that 
the capitalists do not want the people to hear these things, 
and that is why those who reveal these truths to the people 
are branded as disloyalists and traitors. His reasoning at 
this point becomes almost syllogistic: 

If we were traitors--if we were traitors to the ) 

people, we would be eminently respectable citi- 

zens of the republic; we could hold high office, 

and we could ride in limousines; and could be 

pointed out as people who had succeeded in life, 

fin honorable pursuits. It is precisely because 

we are disloyal to the traitors that we are loyal 

to the people of this country. 

Briefly he examines the case of Scott Nearing, 
fired for teaching the economics of Socialism at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Max Eastman, whose nagazine 
the Masses had recently been suppressed and its editors 
indicted under the Espionage Act. He contends that all 
attempts to silence Socialist propasanda simply work in 
reverse: “Zvery time they strangle a Socialist newspaper, 
they add a thousand voices proclaiming the eternal truth of 
the principles and doctrines of Socialism." 

He praises the Bolshevik revolution in Russia for 


having established the first true democracy. He says that 


Russian leaders appealed to the people of all nations for 
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peace, but that not one country responded to the appeal. 
Further, he states that Trotsky had discovered secret trea- 
ties which the Czar had made with the British, French and 
Italian governments--treaties which revealed a plan to 
destroy the Central Powers after the war had been won. 
Debs claims to have a copy of those treaties and says that 
they show the purpose of the Allies to be exactly the same 
as that of the Central Powers: conquest and plunder. 

He then briefly reviews the history of war from the 


Middle ages down to the present, emphasizing the fact that 


it is the master class who declares war for their own sel- 
fish interests, but that it is the serfs, or workers, who 
are forced to fight and die with no voice in either declar- 
ing war or in making peace: "The master class has had all 
to gain, nothing to lose, and the subject class has had 
nothing to gain and all to lose, including their lives." 

Here the essence of Debs’ stand against the war, as enun- 

ciated in the earlier editorial, is repeated again. Just 

as in the past the workers have been mercilessly exploited 

in industry for personal gain by their masters the capi- 

talists, so now they are to be exploited in war for person- 

al gain by their masters the capitalists; only now they have 

a@ much better chance of dying than beforee He could have 

made no harsher indictment of capitalism. “If war is right," 

he says, “let 1t be declared by the people--you, who have 

your lives to lose." He does not, however, suggest that 


they should refuse to serve when drafted. Y 
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Taking up Mrs. Stokes' case, Debs seems to be in- 
viting arrest. After mentioning that she had been sentenced 
to the penitentiary for ten years for her service to the 
cause he poses the rhetorical question, “What had she said?" 
To which he answers, "Not any more than I have said here 
this afternoon.“ Then he repeats three times his admission 
that if she 4s guilty, so is he: "I want to admit--I want 
to admit, without argument, that if Rose Pastor Stokes is 
guilty, so am I. If she is guilly, I wouldn't be cowardly 
enough to plead my innocence. and 4f she ought to be sent 
to the penitentiary for ten years, so ought 16°] This state- 
ment was picked up by many capitalist papers and presented 
to their readers as proof that Debs should be in jai1.2 

He adds that Mrs. Stokes said nothing that she did 
not have a constitutional right to say; but as her message 
was opening the eyes of the people, her voice had to be 
silenced. With a packed jury and a corporation tool on the 
bench, her conviction was a foregone conclusion. Those in 
the Socialist movement, he says, have the mission of telling 
the people the truth in order to make them free; but “the 
truth has always been dangerous to the rule of the rogue, 
the exploiter, the robber,” and “so the truth must be sup- 
pressed.” 

It 1s important to note that Debs refers to all who 
have been convicted for their anti-war advocacy and says 


that if the war were to end tomorrow, “all of the prison 


es 
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doors would open. They just want to silence this voice dur- 
ing the war." He seems to be implying that none of these 
convictions are for real crimes of esplonage--giving aid 
and comfort to the enemy--but are the result of persons‘ 
expressing their honest opinions about the war--doing their 
best to expose the profit motive underlying its cause--which 
he holds is their constitutionally guaranteed right, and 
which is exactly what he is doing. He, like the others, is 
trying to open the people's eyes to the truth about the war. 
They were silenced, and, just as he fully expected to be, 

so was he. 

Most of the rest of the speech is concerned with 
typical Socialist propaganda: attacks on the Republican 
and Democratic parties, the new era that will be ushered in 
when the Socialists are able to replace capitalism with in- 
dustrial democracy, etc. His strongest indictments of war 
and capitalism have been rade. 

He relates the events that occurred to him at the 
time of the assassination of President McKinley when he had 
been scheduled to speak at Portsmouth, Ohio. All of the 
ministers, he says, got together and decided that he, “more 
than any other person," was responsible for the crime due 
to the ideas he had been advocating in his speeches. They 
persuaded the mayor to issue an order forbidding him to 
speak in the city. He was ordered out of his hotel, and 
the hall in which he was scheduled to speak was closed to 


him. He spoke anyway. 


a 
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He mentions in the latter portion of the speech the 

previously referred to points about the war--that the wor 

to know that they are fit for something better 
than slavery and cannon fodder, that the people are urged 
to grow war gardens, but that fifty-two percent of the til- 
lable soil "is held out of use by the profiteers," and that 
the press and the pulpit invariably follow the capitalist 
line about the war. 

He defends the I. W. We. and repeatedly urges in- 
dustry-wide consolidation of craft unions. He closes with 
an invitation to join the Socialist Party: 

We are inviting--aye, challenging you this after- 
noon, in the name of your own manhood to join us. 
Help do your part. In due course of time the hour 
will strike, and this great cause~-the greatest in 


history--will proclaim the emancipation of the 
working class and the brotherhood of all mankind. 


Indictment and Trial 


The flimsiness of the charges brought against Debs 
is illustrated by the remarks of United States Attorney 
General Thomas W. Gregory himself. The United States At- 
torney for the Northern District of Ohio, E. S. Wertz, sent 
to Gregory in Washington a copy of Debs’ Canton speech with 
specific passages underlined, and suggested that an indict~ 
ment be brought against Debs. Gregory, however was not 
convinced that there was enough evidence to bring an indict- 


ment, saying in reply that "the case is by no means a clear 
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one. All in all the Department does not feel strongly con- 
vinced that a prosecution is advisable." Shannon character- 
4zes the Department of Justice at this time as not being 
anxious to try cases which might be lost, and claims that 

it wanted only convictions under the Espionage act.? 

Wertz, however, managed to bring the indictment, and, in 
due time, conviction followed. Shannon says that “there 
Was no such thing as a poor case against a Socialist. It 
was nearly impossible for a radical to get an acquittal."* 
Of all the hundreds of cases tried under the Espionage Act, 
the most famous of all was that of Eugene V. Debs.” 

Indicted on ten counts under the Espionage Act, Debs 
brought no witnesses in his behalf, sought no escape 
through the loopholes of technicalities as others had done, 
and admitted he had said all that was claimed by the prose- 
cution; but he denied that he was guilty of the charges. 

His whole defense was based on his contention that the Es- 
pionage Act was a violation of the eoketi tutions He had 
lawyers provided by the Socialist Party, but it was decided 
that Debs would make his own plea to the jury. 

In the early part of the speech? he admits giving 


15. 115. 
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the Canton address and says he would not take any part of 
4t back to save himself from going to the penitentiary for 
the rest of his life. He denies that he has ever advocated 
violence (a slight slip of the memory), but has rather 
believed in education and enlightenment. He admits being 
opposed to the present social system and says that he has 
been doing what he could to change it into an industrial 
and social democracy. 

He describes the heroes of the American Revolution 
and points out that the condemned radicals of one generation 
frequently become the heroes of the next. He cites several 
abolitionist speakers as a further illustration of this. 
Chattel slavery has vanished, he says, but the workers are 
still not free; however, the movement for their liberation 
4s slowly gathering momentum. 

From the beginning of the war, he says, to the pre- 
sent time, he has never been guilty of the charges brought 
against him. "If I have criticized, if I have condemned, 
it is because I believed it to be my duty, and that it was 
my right to do so under the laws of the land.” He cites 
prominent people who have criticised the country’s involve- 
ment in other wars as precedent. 

The revolutionary fathers, he says, well understood 
that “free speech, a free press and the right of free assen- 
blage by the people were fundamental principles in democra- 
tio government." Then he quotes the First Amendment, and 


immediately reiterates it. Now he comes to the crucial 
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aspect of his speech, and in so doing, clearly states his 
own position on the freedom of speech issue. 


I believe in the right of free speech, in war 
as well as in peace. I would not under any cir- 
c tances gag the lips of my bitterest enemy. 

would under no circumstances suppress free 
Speech. It is far more dangerous to attempt to 
gag e people than to allow them to speak freely 
what is in their hearts. 

I have told you that I am no lawyer, but it 
seems to me that I know enough to know that if 
Congress enacts any law that conflicts with this 
provision in the Constitution, that law is void. 
If the Espionage Law finally stands, the Consti- 
tution of the United States is dead . . a 
(Italics mine.) 


Having referred to the institutions of free speech, free 
press, and free assemblage three times, he says that the 
real issue in this trial is not his guilt or innocence, but 
American institutions: "What you may choose to do to me 
will be of small consequence after all. I am not on trial 
here. There 1s an infinitely greater issue that 1s being 
tried today in this court... . American institutions 
are on trial here before a court of American PS ad 

He thanks the judge and the jury for their patience 
and says he is ready for the verdict. 

In his review of the trial, Judge Westenhaver noted 
that the Espionage Act was passed "to protect the public 
peace and the public safety in time of war," and emphasized 
that “the constitutional guarantee of free speech and a free’ 
press does not forbid the enactment of a law to protect the 
public peace and safety." “In the last analysis," he went 
on, "the question for us today is whether the evidence 


proves beyond reasonable doubt that the defendant intended 
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to do the things forbidden by law." He explained that "“dis- 
approval of the war or advocacy of peace is not a crime un- 
less the words uttered shall be wilfully intended by the 
person uttering them to have the effect and consequences 
forbidden by law."? 

In his charge to the jury he said, “If you find the 
defendant intended nothing more than to convey information 
to the public .. . you should return a verdict of not 
guilty." If, on the other hand, the jury agreed that Debs 
had “deliberately, willfully and with malice aforethought 
sought to hamper the government in its prosecution of the 
war against Germany," they should find him guilty. Nor was 
it necessary, Westenhaver charged, "for the government to 
prove that the speech of Debs at Canton had actually caused 
Ansubordination, incited mutiny and promoted the cause of 
Germany. It was enough if the jury believed that it was the 
intention of Debs to do these things. "* (Italics mine.) 

It was no surpirse to anyone, least of all Debs, 
that the jury returned a verdict of "Guilty." He was found 
guilty on three counts: 

l--Attempting to incite insubordination, dis- 
loyalty, mutiny and refusal of duty in the mili- 
tary and naval forces; 

2--Obstructing and attempting to obstruct the 
recruiting and enlistment service; 


3e-Uttering language intended to incite, provoke 
and encourage resistance to the United States 


ol eveland Plain Dealer, September 13, 1918. 


view York Call, September 13, 1918. 
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and to promote the cause of the enemy .* 

Debs was allowed to make a final statement to the 
court before his sentence was pronounced. It has often 
been referred to as the finest speech he had ever given. 
In it he reviewed many of his past experiences and spoke 
eloquently in behalf of the laboring man. Worthy of note 
here was his brief statement about the Esplonage Act: "I 
look upon the Espionage Law as a despotic enactment in 
flagrant conflict with democratic principles and with the 
spirit of free institutions. . we 

Following his statement, Judge Westenhaver sentenced 
Debs to ten years in prison. The conviction was appealed 
to the United States Supreme Court, and Debs was released 
on bond. On March 10, 1919, the Supreme Court upheld the 
conviction without passing on the constitutionality of the 
Espionage Act. Debs retorted that the court had dodged the 
4issue by holding "the Espionage law valid without affirming 
4ts constitutionality." “The real issue before the court,” 
he claimed, “was the constitutionality of the act. This 
issue the Supreme Court did not dare to decide." He felt 
that the decision was in keeping with the character of the 
court as a “ruling class tribunal,” but said that the 
“great issues are not decided by courts, but by the people. 


e e « The court of final resort is the people, and that 


1 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, September 13, 1918, 


2 Debs Writing and Speeches, p. 437. 
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court will be heard from in due tame Events were to 
prove him right again. The amnesty movement had already 
begun. 

In his last speech before going to prison, Debs em- 
phasized for his audience what he had learned from a life- 
time of experience and what had so recently been so force- 
fully illustrated again, that "in the eyes of capitalism, 
man or Woman can commit no greater crime than to espouse 
the cause of the working class." War and patriotism, he 
says, have been used in every country in the world as a 
pretext for the persecution of "its most hated enemy, the 
class-conscious working-class." He goes on to say that 
nowhere was the real traitor pursued as relentlessly as 
those who stood up for the rights of the working class, 
that “in every country the labor agitator was more feared 
than the spy." He says that America is no exception and 
cites as proof “hundreds and hundreds of political and 
Class-war prisoners" currently in jail “because they dared 
to say [italics mine] what they thought about the causes of 
the war and the actions and motives of our ruling class. "* 

President Wilson refused to exercise executive 
clemency unless his Attorney General recommended it, and A. 


Mitchell Palmer, busily engaged in rounding up and sending 


1 
New York Call, March 10, 1919. 


2 Eugene Victor Debs, The Champion of the American 
Working-Class--His Last Speech Hefore His Voice Was Sie 
lenced," (New York: The City Committee of the Socialist 
Party of Greater New York, 1920), pamphlet. 
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to jail as many radicals as he could, deemed it “imperative 


that no respite or clemency be shown at the present time," 


so five months after the "war for freedom" was over, on 
April 13, 1919, Debs entered prison. The Duluth Truth 
editorlalized that "In the name of FREEDOM, it has been con- 
sidered necessary to send... Debs to prison. Whata 
ghastly farce! "* 

On May 16, 1919, the Truth published an editorial 
by Debs, evidently written before he had entered prison. 
In it he pointedly attacks the Sedition Act saying that it 
“makes it a crime to criticize crime; it revets a fetter 
upon your lips, it binds a gag tight in your mouth. It 
destroys what was left of democracy in this land.” After 
reminding the workers that they have no part in declaring 
war or in making peace after war but must suffer all the 
horrors of war, he reveals that plans are underway on the 
federal level to have the Espionage Act extended in order 
to prevent “all lawless and seditious agitation,” accor- 
ding to the Attorney General. Debs interprets this as 
Meaning “that labor must not ask for a realization of the 
promises that were made to it [during the war], or labor 
will be punished for treason.” Again events were to prove 


the cogency of Debs’ prediction. 


1 Shannon, The Socialist Party of America, p. 116. 


2 November 6, 1918. 
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Aftermath 

During the war, according to Beard, organized labor 
gave its full support to the President, and in return, 
union labor was “given a high position in national affairs. 
Besides being granted representation on important boards 
and commissions in charge of industrial relations, its stan- 
dards for hours and wages were generally accepted and 
widely applied.” While the war was on, especially as labor 
was becoming more and more revolutionary in Europe, both 
government and industry realized the necessity of "concili- 
ating it temporarily in America."= 

Perlman and Taft corroborate Beard’s contention, 
saying that “the unions were needed aids in labor disci- 
pline, to stabilize wage conditions, and to reduce labor 
turnover.” As soon as the armistice was signed, however, 
labor discovered that its wartime treatment had "been only 
a temporary war expediency," and there followed “a period 
of wide-spread industrial struggles unequaled in American 
labor history."* 

Rhodes says that in 1930, two years after the end 
of the war, all of the repressive wartime measures were 
still in effect. "So far as business and profit making 


were concerned, the War was over. Eut when the working 


15. 644, 
2 
Pe 435. 
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people struggled to gain a better life, they learned that 
the war was still on." As Debs had predicted, force was 
used to break strikes, and freedom of speech, vress and 
peaceable assembly continued to be denied. Perlman and 
Taft explain how a new "bogey," the red menace, was con-= 
jured up as a pretext for suppression of labor's demands: 
The gigantic war effort, accompanied by a here- 
tofore unheard of control and marshaliing of pub- 
lic emotion by the government, left behind in all 
classes of the population an extremely heightened 
susceptibility to mass excitement. For the large 
strata of the general population the war-time e- 
motion was now ready to be transformed into an 
anti-red hysteria, with strikes and waze demands 
often held manifestations of "“redness."2 
In order to combat this new “threat,” the repressive war- 
time measures, "instead of being abolished, were used by 
federal, state and municipal officials, and were imitated 
by social, political and economic groups . .e« .« 3 These 
took the form of "emergency laws against ‘sedition,’ ‘crin- 
inal syndicalism,' ‘sabotage,’ and the display of the red 
flag... =,” and “were adopted by state after state." 
These statutes were directed against domestic foes of the 
establishment “under the guise of protecting the institu- 


tions of the United States and the American way of life .. 


15. 405. 
a 435. 
Mock, p. 213. 


4 werican Appeal, May 1, 1926. 
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e wot Kept in effect for more than twenty years after the 
Armistice was signed, these laws were applied in severe and 
sweeping fashion. In Patterson, New Jersey, at a Socialist 
meeting, a Socialist labor leader was arrested “after he 
had addressed the meeting to the extent of saying, ‘Fellow 
Citizens, '"9 and in California, eighty men were convicted 
and sentenced to long prison terms simply for having be- 
longed to a labor oreanizatton?® 

During this period of hysteria over the post-war 
red bemnait all foreigners were suspect, and if they held 
radical opinions as well, they were likely to become vic- 
tims. Thus it was when the robbery and double murder 
occurred in South Braintree, Massachusets, on April 15, 
1920, two foreign radicals, Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo 


Vanzetti were arrested for the crime. Similarities between 


luock, Pe 213. 


2Tbid., pe 230. 
3 


Ibid., p. 228. 


Waite George W. Anderson who, from 1914 to 1917, 
was United States Attorney, stated that more than 90 per 
cent of the so-called pro-German plots never existed but 
were manufactured by the press, and in his considered opine 
fon the same is true for the so-called "Red Menace." "I 
doubt the Hed Menace having more basis in fact than the pro- 
German peril. I assert the significant fact that many of 
the same persons and newspapers that for two years were fa- 
king pro-German plots are now promoting ‘The Hed Terror,'" 
in "Red Plots, Like Pro-German Flots » » « ," Oversize 
Scrapbooks, Vol. I, p. 185. 
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the Sacco-Vanzetti and the Tom Mooney cases were so pro= 
nounced that when he took over the defense of Sacco and 
Vanzetti in the fall of 1920, Fred Moore wrote to Mooney's 
wife asking for information on procedure used by the prose- 
cution in the Mooney trial, noting that Mooney's case bore 
a@ striking resemblance to that of Sacco and Vanzetti. 
Gentry notes that the parallels between the two cases were 
remarkable: 

The trials had all been conducted against a backe- 

ground of hysteria. Murder was the charge a- 

gainst all principals, but radicalism was the si- 

lent issue. Both sets of defendants lacked a mo- 

tive for their alleged acts. Both had unimpeach- 

able alibis. In both cases the police had passed 

up obvious suspects. .« . « The sole evidence a- 

gainst each was the identification of witnesses 

who had revised and re-revised their testimony 

to fit newly discovered facts. The most itmpor- 

tant witnesses had criminal pasts .. . and had 

later confessed perjury or been discredited. 

The sacco-Vanzetti case could hardly have been more 
typical of the types Debs had been championing ever since 
he began his involvement with the freedom of speech issue 
in the case of the Chicago anarchists. It is interesting 
to note that Sacco and Vanzetti, the last famous defendants 
in whose behalf Debs spoke and wrote, were also anarchists, 
His advocacy in this case was analysed later in the chapter 
in order to place it more nearly in its proper chronological 


position in relationship to the developments in Debs' life. 


Suppression of Free Speech in Russia 
1 


PPe 310-312. 
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During his stay in prison, news reached Debs that 
the Bolsheviki in Russia had suspended free speech and free 
press. In spite of his earlier unequivocally held position 
on the subject, Debs condoned this action by the Russians. 
When asked if it was not, therefore, right and proper for 
the United States to suspend his freedom of speech in time 
of war, he replied, 

No. The Russian revolution was a forward step. 
AMerican participation in the war Was a reac- 


tionary step. In suppressing me, because I_was 
a revolutionist, a backward step was taken.1+ 


The Amnesty Movement 


The amnesty movement in Debs’ behalf was closely 
associated with the issue of freedom of speech, for if Debs 
had not been imprisoned for what he had said, there would 
have been no need for an amnesty movement. The movement, 
as such, with the possible exception of the Socialist Party 
and various Socialist publications, was an uncoordinated, 
mass outpouring of the feelings of the common man. Indi- 
viduals, as well as small groups all over the country took 


up the cause, until it reached staggering proportions. As 


livansville Press, April 9, 1920; Appeal, April 17, 
1920. It is interesting to note that later Debs readopts 
his absolutist position, if he ever really abandonned it. 
The pal tiers Sun, May 15, 1923, quotes him as saying, “You 
can't kill an idea by force and suppression. You merely 
help it grow. It's like a locomotive. An engine carries 
steam at 125 pounds pressure. If you screw down the safety 
valve the engine blows up." In the Terre Haute Star, Sep-= 
tember 25, 1925, he repeats Phillips’ statement that, "No 
matter whose lips that speak they must be free and ungagzed,. 
Let us believe that the whole of truth can never do harm to 
the whole of virtues; and remember that in order to get the 
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Debs had predicted, the supreme court of the people was 
being heard from. 

From the first, Debs insisted that he would refuse 
to accept a pardon, "unless that same pardon is extended to 
every man and woman in prison under the espionage law. 

They must let them all out--I. W. W. and all--or I won't 

cone out." He reiterated this statement many times, but 
did finally accept a pardon, although he did not request 

it. 

Debs' entrance into prison moved many writers to 
compare Debs to Christe. One paper wrote, “Jesus Christ 
was nailed to the cross. Eugene V. Debs is to go to 
prison."* Broken in health, sixty-three years old, and 
facing a prison sentence of ten years, Debs was receiving 
his reward under capitalism for a lifetime of service to 
his fellow man, For years he had championed the cause of 
those who had been silenced for their attempts to improve 
the lot of the working man. Now his voice was silenced for 
his having stood up for the working man. The Appeal head- 
lined, "Debs Is in Prison Eecause He Is Champion of Toilers 
of America."? 


whole truth you must allow every man, right or wrong, 
freely to utter his conscience, and to protect him in so 
doing. i 


1 schenectedy Citizen, April 18, 1919. 


241 Iwaukee Leader, March 12, 1919. 


SMay 22, 1920, 
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At issue, of course, was freedom of speech; and the Chicago 
Examiner called Debs "a martyr to the cause of free 


speech, "= 


Other papers were not so kind. The Kokomo Dis- 
patch said, "Send him to Russia." when Debs was nominated 
for president by the Socialist Party in 1920, the New York 
Times said that "Mr. Debs's strength as a candidate seems 
to rest mainly upon the fact that he is a law-breaker and 
a revolutionist."? The New York Tribune called his nomin- 
ation an "insult to a particular judge and jury,” said it 
was in contempt of a “duly enacted law," and was a “delib- 
erate defiance of all law." 

The amnesty campaign for Debs had reached inter- 
national proportions even before he had entered prison, as 
the Bolsheviki had offered to exchange two American citizens 
they were holding prisoner for Debs and Mooney.” Later, 
groups of war veterans, including Medal of Honor holders, 
protested the action of the national commander of the Aner- 
ican Legion who had requested that President Earding deny 
all requests for amnesty for Debs, and petitioned directly 


to the President, asking for the immediate “release of Debs 


1 sanuary 8, 1921. 
2 January 19, 1919. 
Say 14, 1920. 


“May 15, 1920, 


Sterre Haute Star, February 27, 1919. 
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and all political prisoners." The Appeal to Reason and 
many other papers noted that "it is not his views of the 


war, but his views of society, that are now being suppres- 


sed.** 
| 


By October, 1920, the Appeal wrote that the gener- 
al opinion seemed to be that Debs would be released if he 


would only apologize and agree to sin no more. The Appeal 
was proved correct when President Wilson, in response to a 
request for amnesty for Debs, said that Debs had refused to 
repent, and freed a convicted murderer instead. Debs re- 
plied, “It is not we who are seeking pardon. It is the 
administration,” and added that he had no interest in re- 
lease if it must come as "the result of ‘clemency,’ rather 
than as the recognition of the right of anyone, under all 
circumstances, to exercise the right of free speech. "* 

Of course most Socialist papers had begun their own 
individual amnesty campigns for Debs shortly after the Su- 
preme Court had upheld his conviction. On February 28, 


1921, the Terre Haute Post began its amnesty campaign for 


leyoria War Vets Plead For Debs," me Pe, Me de, 
Oversize Scrapbooks, Vole II, Pe 75. 


2 November 8, 1919. 


Jnyaison Frees Murderer, Keeps Debs in Prison-- 
Pleas of Tumlty and Palmer Ignored--Debs Kefused to Repent, 
Wilson Tells Those Who Come Asking for Clemency,” ne Pe, ne 
d., Oversize Scrapbooks, Vol. II, Pe 50. 
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Sedition Law of 1798. The job of enforcing the Espionage 
Act fell to the Department of Justice. Supplied with mil- 
lions of dollars and thousands of employees, it conducted 
a veritable inquisition complete with a nation-wide spy 
system. In spite of its announced purpose of catching 
those who were giving aid and comfort to the enemy, its 
activities consisted mainly in silencing radicals. Beard 
says, 


judging by its official reports, the main busi- 
ness of the Department was not the apprehension 
of the people who gave aid and comfort to the 
Central Powers with which the country was at war 
but rather the supervision of American citizens 
suspected of radical opinions about the perfec- 
tion and perpetuity of the capitalist system of 
economy at home. 


He goes on to say that authentic evidence indicates “every 
practice dear to the Russian police of the old regime was 
employed by federal agents": 


provocative “tools” were “planted” among organt-< 
zations of humble workin= people, supposed to 
have dangerous tendencies, and were instructed to 
incite them to unlawful acts; meeting places of 
such associations were raided without proper 
warrant, property was destroyed, papers seized, 
innocent bystanders beaten, and persons guilty of 
no offense at all rushed off to jail, subjected 
to police torture, held without bail, and re~ 
leased without recourse. 


Equally as insidious were the “unofficial” spies used by 
the government to penetrate almost every phase of American 
lifes 

To the official army of the grand inquest was 


added a still greater force of more than two 
hundred thousand private citizens enrolled by the 
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Department of Justice in the work of watching 
neighbors. To these volunteers no test of in- 
telligence or efficiency was applied; any persone 
man or Woman, Willing to play the role of in- 
former was admitted to the fellowship. So in 
offices, factories, mines, mills, churches, 
homes, schools, restaurants, trains, ships, 
ferries, and stores, government watchers could be 
found listening to conversations, insinuating and 
suggesting, noting prattle and tattle, and re- 
porting “findings” to Washington,1 


As a result of the propaganda spread broadcast by 


the Committee on Public Information, and the passage of the 


Espionage Act, great changes occurred on the American 
scene. Coleman describes the new conditions: 


From pulpits and platforms and academic halls 
and from labor union lodges as well, there rose 
in shrill crescendo the song of hate against the 
radicals. The atrocity stories, the mass propa= 
ganda had turned a laughter-loving, tolerant, 
naively democratic people into a rancorous mob 
who fell with snarling fury on every nonconform- 
ist. 


As though they seemed to feel it necessary to atone for 
having produced Debs, the citizens of Terre Haute, says 
Coleman, “indulged in a feverish ecstasy of ‘patriotism’: 

Bands of business men under police protection 

raided homes of those suspected of being on 

friendly terms with Gene. A next door neighbor 

of Theodore's, a grocer of German descent, who 

had offended in some obscure manner the patri- 

otic sensibilities of Terre Haute, was beaten up 

by a banker while a Willing policeman held the 

grocer’s arms. 

As Perlman and Taft said, the Mooney case marked 

the beginnings on a local scale of a nation-wide campaign 


aimed at the suppression of radical labor. This campaign 


lope 640-642, 
2 op 278-279. 
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was directed primarily at the Industrial Workers of the 
World “who were doubly guilty of a revolutionary ideology 
and of success in organizing on the job in the industries 
of the West." In order to facilitate matters, President 
Wilson appointed Judge Covington of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia to investigate the activities of the 
Ie We We, and soon a series of simultaneous raids were 
staged on I. W. We. headquarters throughout the country. 

Hit were I. W. W. headquarters in Pittsburgh, New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Detroit, San Francisco, Milwaukee, Los 
Angeles, Spokane, Seattle, Portland, Oregon, Omaha, Mine 
neapolis, and Lincoln, Nebraska. In addition, private homes 
were entered, records and literature seized, all of which 
resulted in the arrest and indictment of one hundred and 
sixty-six membersof the I. W. W. for violation of the Es- 
pionage Act. “These raids by agents of the federal govern- 
ment were supplemented by arrests by local authorities and 
by unofficial suppression at the hands of mobs." By August 
17, 1918, one hundred of the indicted I. W. W. leaders were 
found guilty and sentenced to prison. "To guard against a 
renewal of the activities of the I. W. W., the government 
took care to pick off the new leaders who came to replace 
the imprisoned ones." This action proved to be highly 
effective in putting an end to the I. W. W. as an effective 


force in the labor movement. 


1 perlman and Taft, pp. 417-421 et passim. 
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Next to the I. W. W., the Socialist Party probably 
suffered the greatest amount of persecution. On general 
principles, the Socialist Party was opposed to war. It 
tried without success to bring about a negotiated settle- 
ment of the war in Europe, and failing that, turned its 
energies to the task of preventing America's entry into the 
war. Its continued opposition to the war in the face of 
the frenzy of patriotism stirred up by Creel's Committee on 
Public Information, its espousal of the Bolshevik Revolution 
in Russia, plus the fact that its membership numbered many 
German-American citizens resulted in the intense hatred and 
persecution of members of the Socialist Party both during 
and after the war.” Debs explains the nature of the har- 
assment of Socialists. After the war was declared, he says 

we were pursued by the sleuths of the profiteers 
and hated by their dupes as traitors, threatened 
with assault and assassination, and outraged in 
every manner the malignity and mendacity of 
capitalism could devise. We were, in short, the 
legitimate prey of the brutal patrioteers, the 
politicians, preachers, editors, not a few labor 
leaders (?), and their whole vast army of other 
mercenary hirelings. 

Just a month before war had been declared, he had 
written an editorial protesting against the imminent con- 


flict. This article, written over a year before he spoke 


loavid A. Shannon, The Socialist Party of America 
(New Yorks The Macmillan Company, 1955), PP. 61-90 et passim, 
2 ames Berton Rhoads, "The Campaign of the Soctalist 


Party in the Election of 1920" (unpublished Ph. D. Dissertae 
tion, Dept. of History, American University), Pp. 3. 


New York Call Magazine, October 8, 1922, See also 
Appeal, October » 1922. 
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at Canton, contains in essence the salient points of his 
anti-war stand as enunciated in the Canton address: 


Wall street and the ruling class in general are 
seeking to have it appear that we must go to war 
with Germanye « « e 

The people of the United States and the people 
of Germany have not the slightest grievance a- 
gainst one another. Left to themselves they 
would be on terms of perfect amity and peace. 
They would not dream of flying at one another's 
throats and tearing at one another's vitals like 
wild beasts. It 1s not the people but the ruling 
class of the United States and Germany that want 
the war and they want it for purposes entirely 
their own. h eople of th countries have 
everything to lose, including their lives, and 
absolutely nothinz to gain by such a war. 
(italics mine. 


He was to reiterate this last statement almost verbatim at 
Canton, He concluded the article with a plea for every 
workingman to “cry out against this unspeakable crime,” 
saying that none, not even the feeble-minded, should be de- 
ceived by the false claims of “patriotism,” "preparedness," 
“defense of the flag," and “honor of the nation,” because 
"patriotism for their own profit 1s the real shibboleth of 
the capitalist class." 

In April, 1917, the Socialist Party met in emergen- 
cy convention in St. Louis for the purpose of defining its 
position on the war which seemed imminent. Debs urged the 
adoption of a firm anti-war position.- As it happened, war 
was declared April 6, the day before the meeting began. Out 


of the meeting came the majority report and two minority 
1 


“Are We Thirsting for Slaughter?" Social Revolu- 


tion, XIV (March, 1917), 3. |) 


2 
Brommel, “Eugene V. Debs; S 
Socialism," p. 13 8 } Spokesman for Labor and 
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reports. The majority report listed seven points, each re- 
presenting a specific plan of opposition to the war to be 
followed by all loyal Socialists. This report came to be 
known as the St. Louts Manifesto and was wholeheartedly 
endorsed by Debs, especially the third point which seemed 
to anticipate governmental suppression of free institutions 
that was to follow. It urged "‘vigorous resistance" to all 
measures curtailing freedom"? and was interpreted by Debs 
as meaning that speech should be free in both peace and in 
war time.” He urged the full support by all Socialists of 
the St. Louis Manifesto.? 

Now that war had been declared, Debs worried over 
the possible loss of free institutions. In June, 1917, just 
a few days before the Espionage Act was passed, he mentions 
4n an editorial the fact that several censorship measures 
are currently pending in Congress and warns that “just how 
far the president and congress will go in their censorship 
regulations will depend entirely upon the meekness and 
submissiveness of the wearieia™ The Espionage Act was en- 
acted into law June 15, 1917. 


One of the earliest cases of a Socialist speaker be- 


Ishannon, Socialist Party of America, p. 96. 


2 prommel, “Eugene V. Debs, Spokesman for Labor and 
Socialism,” p. 135. 


J=the Majority Report Should Prevail,” Social Revo- 
lution, XIV (June, 1917), 1. 
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““Militarism and Its Meaning," Social Revolution, 
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ing silenced under the Espionage Act was that of Kate 

| Richards O'Hare, a professional Socialist lecturer and 
close personal friend of Debs, who, in July, 1917, had told 
a North Dakota audience that those who enlisted in the army 


would become fertilizer and that women in America served 


primarily as “brood sows to raise children to. get into the 
army and be made into fertilizer."= She was indicted, found 


guilty and sentenced to the penitentiary. A statement by 


spirit" mingled with anti-Socialist feelings had entered 


the court room: 
This is a nation of free speecn; but this is a 
time of sacrifice when mothers are sacrificing 


their sons, when all men and women who are not 


the trial judge indicates the extent to which the “war 
| at heart traitors are sacrificing their time 


and their hard earned money in defense of the 
flag. Is it too much to ask that for the time 


being men shall suppress any desire which they 

may have to utter words which may tend [italics 

j mine] to weaken the spirit, or destroy the faith 

or confidence of the people?" 

| The case of a German cobbler, Charles B. Schoberg, 
of Covington, Kentucky, serves to illustrate the severity 
of judicial interpretation in espionage cases as well as 
the prejudice displayed in such cases against those of the 
working class or the foreign born. Schoberg and his 
friends were suspected of being disloyal by the Covington 
Citizens’ Protective League. They secretly installed a 


dictograph in his shop and made stenographic notes of every- 


lock, p. 122. 
2 Shannon, The Socialist Farty tn America, p. 112, 
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thing said there from May until July of 1918. Subsequently, 
Schoberg and his friends were indicted. At the trial the 
point was raised as to whether or not “private opinions 
privately expressed" even if they were disloyal, were pro- 
tected by the First Amendment. According to the trial 
judge the right of free speech was not at issue. He claimed 
that "no man has a right to be disloyal or express dis~ 
loyalty. There is no question of making a man a hypocrite | 
by compulsory silence. If his sentiments are disloyal, his 
place is not here." The judge revealed the prejudicial 
treatment in such cases when he told the jury that the Es- 
Plonage Act "did not mean that one should not take sides 
against the government as to some particular measure. [t 
was not directed against criticism, at least all criticism." 
He then cited Colonel Roosevelt's very severe criticism of 
administrative policy and said that there was no question 
of his loyalty. “That is freedom of speech, and nobody un- 
dertakes to limit or question his right to do that."2 

In August, 1917, twelve radical publications were 
banned from the mails,“ and in September the I. W. W. raids 
were staged. In March of 1918, Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes, ance 
other Socialist and friend of Debs, was indicted under the 


Espionage Act for having written a letter to the Kansas City 


dock, pp. 197-198. 
2canger, Ppe 362-363. 
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Star in which she said, “No government which is for the 
profiteers can also be for the people, and I am for the 
people, while the government is for the profiteers.*= Fol- 
lowing the judge's charge that if the jury felt her "state- 
ment about the government and the profiteers had produced a 
temper and spirit that would tend naturally and logically 
to interfere [with the war effort] then Mrs. Stokes was 
guilty," a verdict of guilty was returned and she was sen- 
tenced to ten years in prison. 

Debs was furious at all of the indictments and ar- 
rests. Clearly patriotism was being used as a pretext to 
silence all who spoke for the workers. He championed them 
all, saying that we must defend all who stood for labor re- 
gardless of their affiliation if they have been imprisoned 
on some “trumped-up charge growing out of the war."? Edi- 
torials in their behalf flowed from his pen in a continous 


strean.* By April of 1918 he was able to announce the for- 


luock, Pe 210. 


2shannon, pp. 112-113. 


3»comrades Behind Prison Bars," Social Revolution, 
XV (March, 1918), t. 


*agoiavere Clubbing Women,” Social Revolution, XIV 

(September, 1917), 5: "Never a Time for Despair,” Social 

volution, XIV (October, 1917), 4; “The Victory at Grand 
napids," Social Revolution, XIV (November, 1917), 63 "Stan~ 
ley J. Clark's Arrest," Social Revolution, XV (January, 
1918), 63; and a continuing series of articles on Mrs. O° 
Hares “Kate Richards O‘iiare," Social Revolution, XIV (Octo- 
ber, 1917), 31: "Conviction of Kate O'ilare," Social Revolu- 
tion, XIV (January, 1918), 5: “Kate O’Hare’s Defense," 
Tbid., 6; “Our Duty to Kate O'Hare," Social Revolution, XIV 
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mation of the Liberty Defense Union, an organization which 
had been set up to defend those imprisoned for exercising 
free speech or for political offenses. 

In retrospect it is easy to understand why the A- 
pril issue of Social Revolution was the last before it was 
silenced. The wonder appears to be that Debs himself was 
not indicted under the Espionage Act for his two scathing 
editorials appearing in this final issue of one of the few 
remaining radical publications. 

In “President Wilson on Censorship,” Debs quotes 
from an earlier speech by Wilson in which he had made a 
statement about the dangers of censorship--a statement with | 
which Debs was in complete agreement, but which had obvi- 
ously been repudiated by Wilson: "I can imagine no greater 
disservice to the country than to establish a system of 
censorship that would deny the people of a free republic 
like our own their indisputable right to criticise their 
own public officials.” Debs then decries the rigid cen- 
| sorship that has been imposed upon the country in the wake 

of the Espionage Act which was in Debs’ thought a complete 
violation of the constitution. He refers to the outrages 


perpetrated in the name of the law upon innocent citizens 


(February, 1918), 4; “Kate O'Hare and her Sentence,” So- 
cial Revolution, XV (March, 1918), 153 “Kate O'Hare's Heare 
Ing." Social Revolution, XV (April, 1918), 5. 


letra perty Defense Union, Social Revolution, XV (A- 
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of a democratic society--the arrest of speakers, the break- 
ing up of meetings simply because of the expression of hon- 
est opinions--and concludes that "in no despotism on earth 
4s there today a more rigid censorship of speech and press 
than exists in the United states." The Sedition Act, to 
be passed in less than a month, would make censorship in 
the United States even more rigid. 

The second editorial announced the arrest of five 
important leaders of the Socialist Party: Adolph Germer, 
national secretary; Victor L. Berger, member of the nation- 
al executive committee; J. Le Engdahl, editor of the Young 
People's Socialist League, and Irwin St. John Tucker, 
speaker and organizer. He says that the charge against 
these five leaders is the same stereotyped one of "disloy- 
alty that has been brought against the more than two thou- 
sand Socialists and untonists currently under indictment. 
In his following analysis he reveals a clear grasp of the 
dangers to democratic process inherent in the loose pro- 
visions and interpretations of the Espionage Act. He begins 
with a reference to the blanket charge of "disloyalty" under 
which indictments are usually brought: 

It is a convenient charge. Under the Espionage 
Act it can easily be proved. Indeed, the broad 
provisions of this act, with the construction 
placed upon them by courts in harmony with the 
purpose of the act, make it possible to indict, 
prosecute, convict, and imprison any citizen 


who for any purpose may be objectionable to the 
administration, 


1ecoial Revolution, XV (April, 1918), 6. 
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He then stresses the ease with which one may be accused of 


treason under the actr 


The slightest criticism of the war or of the 

conduct of public officials who are supposed to 

be our servants, may be construed as treason or 

sedition or disloyalty according to the nature of 

the offense and the character of the person com- 

mitting it, and be punished accordingly. 
Then, in a manner clearly foreshadowing the Canton speech, | 
he admits that the Socialist Party has been disloyal to the 
plutocratic profiteers who have been brazenly robbing both 
the government and the people in unbelievable fashion ever 
since the war began and says that if that is grounds for 
their indictment [the Socialist leaders ], “then I appeal to 
the grand-jury to pay me the same compliment .. . ne 
Prelude to Canton 

To Debs, the Espionage Act was clearly unconstitu- 

tional, and the arrest, conviction, and sentencing of Amer- 
ican citizens--especially women--for merely expressing 
their opinions was unthinkable. Mrs. O*Hare, Mrs. Stokes, 
and most of the other Socialists arrested were his good 
friends. They had said no more against the war than he had, 
and in most instances considerably less, for he had been 
trying to keep the country out of the war for years. If 
they were guilty, so was he; yet they were either in prison 


or under indictment, while he was free. After a period of 


1 
“The Indictment of Our Leaders," Social Revolution, 
XV (April, 1918), 13. 
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indecision, he made up his mind to force the issue to a 
test in his own case. He would speak against the war, be | 
arrested and convicted. Then he would appeal to the Su- 


preme Court, thereby forcing thex to decide upon the cons- 


titutionality of the Espionage Actet He told a friend, “Of 
course, I'll take about two Jumps and they'll nail me, but 


that's all right." 


During the first two weeks of June, 1918, he tra- 
veled in Illinois and Indiana giving his anti-war speech at 
least a dozen times, but the Department of Justice ignored 
him. Then he decided to take his campaign to Ohio where 
the Socialists were more militant and where the Department 
of Justice already had the state"s three leading Socialists 
--Alfred Wagenknecht, Charles =. R3uthenberg, and Charles 
Baker--behind bars. Perhaps they would not ignore him 
there. 

Before going to Nimisilla Park on June 16, 1918, 
where he was to address a Socialist convention in Canton, 
Ohio, Debs visited the three Socialist leaders, imprisoned 
for their opposition to the war. Shortly afterward, he 
would incorporate a reference to this visit into his speech. 


Just before he began to speak, George Gobel, a So- 


lpertha K. Ehrmann, “Reriniscences of Max Ehrmann,” 
Indians tj teine of History, XL/I (Mareh, 1950), 254; also 
Qhio Socialist, January 29, 1919. 
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cialist organizer from New York guessed what Debs was up to 
and asked him if he thought it would be wise to carry out 
the plan when he knew there would be federal agents in the 
audience. Debs laid a hand on his shoulder and replied, “I 


cannot be free while my comrades and fellow workers are 


jailed for warning the people against this war, and what 4t 
will give birth to." 

Claude Bowers, who had heard Debs speak in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, two weeks before he gave his Canton Speech, 
became interested in Debs’ anti-war speaking and followed 
the reports of his speeches as he addressed various Ohio 
audiences. Bowers claims that the Canton speech differed 
in minor detail only from any of the other similar speeches, 
{ncluding the one delivered at Fort Wayne, and that there 
Was nothing in any of them that could be considered unpa- 
triotic.- A reporter for a Fort Wayne newspaper also heard 
Debs speak there and claimed that it “differed in small 
part" from the Canton speech. He also affirmed that Debs 
had not been unpatriotic in the speech: "His lecture here 
was absolutely inoffensive to any American in war days, for 
while he denounced war in the abstract, he did no more than 


« e « Other patriotic speakers were doing.” Brommel claims 


lovoted in Brommel, “Eugene V. Debs, Spokesman for 
Labor and Socialism," p. 137. 


2 Life: The Memoirs of Claude Bowers (New Yorks 


Simon and Schuster, 1902), p. . 


Fort Wayne Journal-Cazette, May 29, 1920. 
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given after the St. Louis Manifesto was published--con- 
tained stronger attacks upon the war than did the Canton 


| 
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that some of Debs' earlier speeches--especially those 
| speech, and that the speech 4tself contained nothing that 


he had not said many times before, some materials having 


eid. 


| come from speeches of his that were at least twenty years 
| The C on Speech 


The Canton speech, generally thought of as the acme 
of Debs‘ pacifist speaking, reveals under analysis that the 
| rambling, two-hour convention key-note address contains 
only six references to war, none of which urges upon his 
listeners any act of resistance to the draft or obstruction 
| of the war effort. Brommel summarizes these six points as 
follows, saying that these statements served as the basis 
| . for the case subsequently brought against Debs: 


._ 1. The master class has always declared the wars: 

i the subject class has always fought the battles. 

2. The working class furnishes the corpses but 

never has a voice in declaring war or in making 

peace. 

3. If the war would end, Rose Pastor Stokes would 

be released. . 

4&, Workers should know that they exist for some- 

thing better than slavery and "cannon fodder.” 

5 The government maintains that workers should 
grow war gardens as a patriotic duty while an 

official report shows that fifty-two per cent of 

the tillable soil is held out of use by war “profi- 
teers." 

6. When the "war press says war," every pulpit in 

the land “will say war." 


Ne eee oe 
i 142. 


2 
Brommel, Quarterly Journal of Speech, LII, 149. 
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Points three and six clearly involve the freedom of speech 
issue, as do some of Debs' other remarks in the speech which 
refer directly to the subject. 

When viewed in the context of and as a continuation 
of his earlier championing of the workers’ cause in general, 
his defense of silenced leaders, and his concern over the 
loss of free institutions, the Canton speech reveals that 
Debs was being completely consistent with everything he had 
said before. The following analysis will attempt to show 
this consistency, with emphasis on his remarks relating to 
the freedom of speech issue. 

Coleman says that as Debs began his most famous of 
all speeches, the atmosphere was tense. He could see a man 
taking notes in the rear of the hall, and he knew that in 
the audience were many agents from the Department of 
Justice. After acknowledging the audience's applause, he 
begins by reaffirming his own commitment to the workers’ 
cause saying, "To speak for labor; to plead the cause of the 
men and women and children who toil: to serve the working 
Class, has always been to me a high privilege; a duty of 
love."* He clearly indicates that his purpose in this 
speech is to serve the workers. This is a point which 


should not be overlooked. 


1 


2nebs’ "Canton Speech,” as recorded by E. R. Ster- 
ling, the official convention secretary, Tamiment Library. 
All future references to the speech are taken from the same 
source, a copy of which is in possession of the writer, 
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He then points to the jail where the three Ohio 
Socialist leaders are imprisoned and says, “I have just re- 
turned from a visit over yonder .. . where three of our 
most loyal comrades . . . are paying the penalty for their 
devotion to the cause of the working class." (Italics 


mine.) In other words, just as so many labor leaders be- 


fore them had been silenced on one pretext or another, 
these three men are now silenced on the pretext that they 


had spoken against the war and violated the Espionage Act. 


Now men are silenced under the guise of patrioism. He adds 
that these tnree comrades “have come to realize, as many of 
us have, that it is extremely dangerous to exercise the | 
constitutional right of free speech in a country fighting | 
to make Democracy safe in the world." A little later he re- 
iterates that these men “are simply paying the penalty that 
all men have paid in all of the ages of history for standing 
erect, and for seeking to pave the way to better conditions 
for mankind,” 
As for himself, he says that he realizes that “cer- | 
tain limitations” have been placed upon the right of free 
speech, and that he will have to be “exceedingly careful, 
prudent, as to what I say, and even more careful and more 
prudent as to how I say it.” He adds that he “may not be 
able to say all [he thinks, but that he is] not going to 
say anything that [he does! not think.” This statement has 
been interpreted by ardent Socialists as indicating that 


he was going to carefully avoid saying anything that could 
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be considered a violation of the Espionage act. Rather, 
4t seems to indicate that he was going to avoid saying what 
could be held to be an obvious violation, such as,"Don't 
buy bonds," or, "If you are drafted, don"t go,” but that he 
4Intended to voice his honest opinion and express his op- 
position to the war as Mrs. O‘*Hare and Mrs. Stokes and many 
other Socialists had done, which he felt was his and their 
constitutional right, and then wait for the consequences,“ 
for he immediately adds, "I would rather a thousand times 
be a free soul in jail than to be a sycophant and coward on 
the streets." Then, almost as a taunt, he repeats the ref- 
erence to jail, saying, "They may put those boys in jail-- 
and some of the rest of us in jail--but they can not put 
the Socialist moverent in jail." 

He refers to the capacity of the capitalist press 
for lying as illustrated by the recent articles proclaiming 
his change of position on the war, which, according to Debs, 
were supposed to have made a new man out of him: “I had 
suddenly become changed=--suddenly come to my senses; I had 


ceased to be a wicked Socialist, and had become a respect- 


lavnat Did Debs Say?" Debs Amnesty Committee of the 
Socialist Party, Chicago, 1920, p. l. 


2ohis view seems to be supported by Ernest Freund in 


"The Debs Case and Freedom of Speech," New Republic, XIX 
(May 3, 1919), 14, when he says that Debs, as a skilled 
speaker, realized the power of words, and must have known 
that “while he might keev alive and even create disaffec- 
tion, his power to create actual obstruction to a compule 
sory draft was practically nil, and he could hardly have 
intended what he could not hope to achieve." 
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able Socialist »« .., @ patriotic Socialist--as if I had 


ever been anything else."* (Italics mine.) 
: Then, as if to further support his patriotism, he 


asks his audience, "Are we opposed to Prussian militarism?" 
and the crowd shouts back, "Yes, yes." He adds, “We have 
been fighting it since the day the Socialist movement was 


born . « « , and we are going to continue to fight it, day | 


and night, until it is wiped from the earth." 

To illustrate his point, he begins an historical re- 
view of Soctalist opposition to war, beginning with the Ger- 
man Socialist Liebknecht who had been sent to prison for 
his opposition to the Kaiser. Later Liebknecht was joined 
by another Socialist, Badel, who, Debs claims, were the only 
ones who had the courage to protest against Germany's an- 
nexation of Alsace-Lorraine. Both were sent to prison, 
charged with high treason. Since that day, thousands of 
other German Socialists have opposed the Kaiser and “the 
junkers of Germany," for which they have been sent to jail. 

He then turns his attention to an old enemy, Theo- 


dore Roosevelt, and describes how at the end of his second 


din connection with the issue of Debs" patriotism 
it is interesting to note that February, 1918, found Debs 
supporting the latest move by President Wilson. In “The 
War and What Might Have Been,” Social Revolution, XIV (Fe- 
bruary, 1918), 15, he approves Wilson's statement of the 
limited war aims of the Allies, his appeal directly to the 
people of Germany, and his support of the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution. He emphasizes the point that these are measures 
which he had advocated from the becinning and says that if 
they had been followed before war was declared, the war and 
all its horrors could have been avoided. Hardly the state- 
ment of an unpatriotic man. 
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term as president he was received by the Kaiser with great 
Warmth and mutual respect and admiration. Now, Debs says, 
he tells us we must go and kill the Kaiser, his former 
buddy, "Yet he is the patriot, and we are traitors." 

A little later the younger brother of the Kaiser, 


Prince Henry, visited the United States (1902) and was 


given a royal welcome by all plutocrats--"our junkers"--and | 


because we refuse to believe that they are junkers too, 


Debs says, we are branded as disloyalists--they want us to 
think only of wealthy Germans as junkers. Then, very force- 
fully, he condemns all junkers: “I hate; I loath; I despise 
junkerdom. JI have no earthly use for the junkers of Germany, 
and not one particle more use for the junkers in the United 
States." In sardonic vein he adds that we are told we are 
a free people livingin a great republic with Democratic 
institutions. This, he says, “is too much, even as a joke.” 
He criticises the American plutocrats for seeking 
to marry their daughters off to titled European aristocrats, 
not caring how much the “title" may cost, and then wrapping 
themselves in the American flag, claiming they are the only 
patriots, and accusing all who oppose their rule with being 
traitors. "In every age," he says, “it has been the tyrant, 
who has wrapped himself in the cloak of patriotism, or re- 
ligion, or both.” These plutocrats would have the American 
people believe that Socialists are disloyalists and traie 


tors. Taking the same line of reasoning as he had used in 


his last editorial, Debs admits that it is true ina cer- 
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| tain limited sense: "We are disloyalists and traitors to 
the real traitors of this nation... ,”" as exemplified by 


“the gang, that, on the Pacific coast are trying to hang 


Tom Mooney, in spite of the protest of the whole civilized 


world.” 


| He takes up the case of Mooney, reviewing it in 
some detail, stressing that the plutocrats who run the Uni- 
ted Railways control San Francisco, and it was their will 
| that Mooney should be hanged as he could not be bribed, 
bought, or intimidated. These same men hired an assassin 
| to kill a special federal investigator, Francis J. Heney, 
who was about to expose them. He was shot down in a court 
room, but lived. If these people are patriots, he says, I 
| want to be considered a traitor in the fight against then. 
Next he takes up the case of Mrs. O*Hare, intro- 
| ducing it with sardonic humor: “Oh, just think of sentenc- 
ing a woman to the penitentiary for talking.” Immediately, 
however, he becomes serious, and reveals that there has been 
collusion in her case to insure her conviction: 
She made a certain speech, and that speech was 
deliberately misrepresented for the purpose of 
| securins her conviction. The only testimony 
against her was that of a hired witness. And 
when thirty farmers, nen and women, who were in 
the audience she addressed--heard the speech, 
when they went to Bismarck to testify in her favor, 
to swear that she had never used the language she 
was charzed with having used, the judge refused to 
allow them to go upon the stand. 
He then turns his attention to the federal judiciary 


saying that all one hundred twenty-one are appointed through 


“the influence and power of corporate capital,” and after 


_ 
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their appointments, they serve not the people, but their 
capitalist benefactors. He then scores the Supreme Court 
for its recent holding of the child labor law to be uncon- 
stitutional, “so that we may still continue to grind the 
flesh and blood and bones of puny little children into 
profits for the junkers of Wall street." [sic] He says that 
the capitalists do not want the people to hear these things, 
and that is why those who reveal these truths to the people 
are branded as disloyalists and traitors. His reasoning at 
this point becomes almost syllogistic: 

If we were traitors--if we were traitors to the 

people, we would be eminently respectable citi- 

zens of the republic; we could hold high office, 

and we could ride in limousines; and could be 

pointed out as people who had succeeded in life, 

jn honorable pursuits. It 1s precisely because 

we are disloyal to the traitors that we are loyal 

to the people of this country. 

Briefly he examines the case of Scott Nearing, 
fired for teaching the economics of Socialism at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Max Eastman, whose magazine 
the Masses had recently been suppressed and its editors 
indicted under the Espionage Act. He contends that all 
attempts to silence Socialist propaganda simply work in 
reverses: “Zvery time they strangle a Socialist newspaper, 
they add a thousand voices proclaiming the eternal truth of 
the principles and doctrines of Socialism.” 


He praises the Bolshevik revolution in Russia for 


having established the first true democracy. He says that 


Russian leaders appealed to the people of ali nations for 


Further, he states that Trotsky had discovered secret trea- 
ties which the Czar had made with the British, French and 
Italian governments--treaties which revealed a plan to 


destroy the Central Powers after the war had been won. 
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peace, but that not one country responded to the appeal, 
| Debs claims to have a copy of those treaties and says that 
they show the purpose of the Allies to be exactly the same 
as that of the Central Powers: conquest and plunder. 
He then briefly reviews the history of war from the 
middle ages down to the present, emphasizing the fact that 
it is the master class who declares war for their own sel- 
| fish interests, but that it 1s the serfs, or workers, who 

are forced to fight and die with no voice in either declar- 
| ing war or in making peace: “The master class has had all 
to gain, nothing to lose, and the subject class has had 
nothing to gain and all to lose, including their lives." 
Here the essence of Debs’ stand against the war, as enun- 
ciated in the earlier editorial, is repeated again. Just 
as in the past the workers have been mercilessly exploited 
in industry for personal gain by their masters the capi- 
talists, so now they are to be exploited in war for person- 
al gain by their masters the capitalists; only now they have 
@ much better chance of dying than before. He could have 


made no harsher indictrent of capitalism. "If war is right,” 


I —_—_ 


he says, “let it be declared by the people--you, who have 


your lives to lose.“ He does not, however, suggest that 


they should refuse to serve when drafted. 
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Taking up Mrs. Stokes’ case, Debs seems to be in- 
viting arrest. After mentioning that she had been sentenced 
to the penttentiary for ten years for her service to the 
cause he poses the rhetorical question, “What had she said?" 
To which he answers, “Not any more than I have said here 
this afternoon." Then he repeats three times his admission 
that if she is guilty, so is he: "I want to admtt--I want 
to admit, without argument, that if Rose Pastor Stokes is 
guilty, so am I. If she is guilly, I wouldn't be cowardly 
enough to plead my innocence. And if she ought to be sent 
to the penitentiary for ten years, so ought I." This state- 
ment was picked up by many capitalist papers and presented 
to their readers as proof that Debs should be in jail.? 

He adds that Mrs. Stokes said nothing that she did 
not have a constitutional right to say; but as her message 
was opening the eyes of the people, her voice had to be 
Silenced. With a packed jury and a corporation tool on the 
bench, her conviction was a foregone conclusion. Those in 
the Socialist movement, he says, have the mission of telling 
the people the truth in order to make them frees but “the 
truth has always been dangerous to the rule of the rogue, 
the exploiter, the robber,” and “so the truth must be sup- 
pressed.” 

It is important to note that Debs refers to all who 
have been convicted for their anti-war advocacy and says 


that if the war were to end tomorrow, “all of the prison 


Chicago Tribune, June 17, 1918. 
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doors would open. They just want to silence this voice dur- 
ing the war." He seems to be implying that none of these 
convictions are for real crimes of espionage--giving ald 
and comfort to the enemy--but are the result of persons’ 
expressing their honest opinions about the war--doing their 
best to expose the profit motive underlying its cause--which 


he holds is their constitutionally guaranteed right, and 


which is exactly what he is doing. He, like the others, is 
trying to open the people's eyes to the truth about the war. 
They were silenced, and, just as he fully expected to be, 

so was he. 

Most of the rest of the speech is concerned with 
typical Socialist propaganda: attacks on the Republican 
and Democratic parties, the new era that will be ushered in 
when the Socialists are able to replace capitalism with in- 
dustrial democracy, etc. His strongest indictments of war 
and capitalism have been made. 

He relates the events that occurred to him at the 
time of the assassination of President McKinley when he had 
been scheduled to speak at Portsmouth, Ohio. All of the 
ministers, he says, got together and decided that he, “more 
than any other person," was responsible for the crime due 
to the ideas he had been advocating in his speeches. They 
persuaded the mayor to issue an order forbidding him to 
speak in the city. He was ordered out of his hotel, and 


the hall in which he was scheduled to speak was closed to 


him. He spoke anyway. 
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He mentions in the latter portion of the speech the 
previously referred to points about the war--that the wor 
to know that they are fit for something better 
than slavery and cannon fodder, that the people are urged 


to grow war gardens, but that fifty-two percent of the til- 


lable soil "4s held out of use by the profiteers," and that 
the press and the pulpit invariably follow the capitalist 
line about the war. 

He defends the I. W. W. and repeatedly urges in- 
dustry-wide consolidation of craft unions. He closes with 
an invitation to join the Socialist Party: 

We are inviting--aye, challenging you this after- 
noon, in the name of your own manhood to join us. 
Help do your part. In due course of time the hour 
will strike, and this great cause--the greatest in 


history--will proclaim the emancipation of the 
working class and the brotherhood of all mankind. 


Indictment and Trial 


The flimsiness of the charges brought against Debs 
is illustrated by the remarks of United States Attorney 
General Thomas W. Gregory himself. The United States At- 
torney for the Northern District of Ohio, Ee S. Wertz, sent 
to Gregory in Washington a copy of Debs* Canton speech with 
specific passages underlined, and suggested that an indict- 
ment be brought against Debs. Gregory, however was not 


convinced that there was enough evidence to bring an indict- 


ment, saying in reply that “the case is by no means a clear 
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one. All in all the Department does not feel strongly con- 
vinced that a prosecution is advisable." Shannon character- 
izes the Department of Justice at this time as not being 
anxious to try cases which might be lost, and claims that 

it wanted only convictions under the Espionage act. 

Wertz, however, managed to bring the indictment, and, in 
due time, conviction followed. Shannon says that "there 


Was no such thing as a poor case against a Soclalist. It 
2 


Was nearly impossible for a radical to get an acquittal.” 
Of all the hundreds of cases tried under the Espionage Act, 
the most famous of all was that of Eugene V. Debs.” 

Indicted on ten counts under the Espionage Act, Debs 
brought no witnesses in his behalf, sought no escape 
through the loopholes of technicalities as others had done, 
and admitted he had said all that was claimed by the prose- 
cution; but he denied that he was guilty of the charges. 
His whole defense was based on his contention that the Es- 
plonage Act was a violation of the constitution. * He had 
lawyers provided by the Socialist Party, but it was decided 
that Debs would make his own plea to the jury. 


In the early part of the speech? he admits giving 
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the Canton address and says he would not take any part of 
4t back to save himself from going to the penitentiary for 
the rest of his life. He denies that he has ever advocated 
violence (a slight slip of the memory), but has rather 
believed in education and enlightenment. He admits being 


opposed to the present social system and says that he has 


been doing what he could to change it into an industrial 
and social democracy. | 
He describes the heroes of the American Revolution 
and points out that the condemned radicals of one generation 
frequently become the heroes of the next. He cites several 
abolitionist speakers as a further itllustration of this. 
Chattel slavery has vanished, he says, but the workers are 
still not free; however, the movement for their liberation 
4s slowly gathering momentum. 
From the beginning of the war, he says, to the pre- 
sent time, he has never been guilty of the charges brought 
against him. "If I have criticized, if I have condemned, 
it is because I believed it to be my duty, and that it was 
my right to do so under the laws of the land." He cites 
prominent people who have criticised the country's involve- 
ment in other wars as precedent. 
The revolutionary fathers, he says, well understood 
that “free speech, a free press and the right of free assen- 
blage by the people were fundamental principles in democrae 


tic government.” Then he quotes the First Amendment, and 


immediately reiterates it. Now he comes to the orucial 
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aspect of his speech, and in so doing, clearly states his 
own position on the freedom of speech issue. 


I believe in the right of free speech, in war 
as well as in peace. I would not under any cir- 
cumstances gaz the lips of my bitterest enemy. 
ppress free 
Speech. It is far more dangerous to attempt to 
gag the people than to allow them to speak freely 
what is in their hearts. 

I have told you that I am no lawyer, but it 
seems to me that I know enough to know that if 
Congress enacts any law that conflicts with this 
provision in the Constitution, that law is void. 
If the Espionage Law finally stands, the Consti- 
tution of the United States is dead « « « « 
(Italics mine.) 


Having referred to the institutions of free speech, free 
press, and free assemblage three times, he says that the 
real tssue in this trial is not his guilt or innocence, but 
American institutions: "What you may choose to do to me 
will be of small consequence after all. I am not on trial 
here. There is an infinitely greater issue that is being 
tried today in this court... . American institutions 
are on trial here before a court of American citizens.” 

He thanks the judge and the jury for their patience 
and says he is ready for the verdict. 

In his review of the trial, Judge Westenhaver noted 
that the Espionage Act was passed “to protect the public 
peace and the public safety in time of war,” and emphasized 
that “the constitutional guarantee of free speech and a free | 
press does not forbid the enactment of a law to protect the 
public peace and safety." "In the last analysis," he went 


on, “the question for us today is whether the evidence 


proves beyond reasonable doubt that the defendant intended 
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to do the things forbidden by law." He explained that “dis- 
approval of the war or advocacy of peace is not a crime un- 
less the words uttered shall be wilfully intended by the 
person uttering them to have the effect and consequences 
forbidden by law," 

In his charge to the jury he said, “If you find the 
defendant intended nothing more than to convey information 
to the public . . . you should return a verdict of not 
guilty." If, on the other hand, the jury agreed that Debs 
had "deliberately, willfully and with malice aforethought 
sought to hamper the government in its prosecution of the 
war against Germany," they should find him guilty. Nor was 
4t necessary, Nestenhaver charged, “for the government to 
prove that the speech of Debs at Canton had actually caused 
insubordination, incited mutiny and promoted the cause of 
Germany. It was enough if the jury believed that it was the 
intention of Debs to do these things. "* (Italics mine.) 

It was no surpirse to anyone, least of all Debs, 
that the jury returned a verdict of "Guilty." He was found 
guilty on three counts: 


le-Attempting to incite insubordination, dis- 
loyalty, mutiny and refusal of duty in the mili- 
tary and naval forces; 

2--Obstructing and attempting to obstruct the 
recruiting and enlistment service; 

3--Uttering language intended to incite, provoke 
and encourage resistance to the United States 


oreveland Plain Dealer, September 13, 1918. . 


2New York Call, September 13, 1918. 
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and to promote the cause of the enemy «* 

Debs was allowed to make a final statement to the 
court before his sentence was pronounced. It has often 
been referred to as the finest speech he had ever given. 
In it he reviewed many of his past experiences and spoke 
eloquently in behalf of the laboring man. Worthy of note 
here was his brief statement about the Espionage Act: “I 


look upon the Espionage Law as a despotic enactment in 


flagrant conflict with democratic principles and with the 
2 


spirit of free institutions . « « 
Following his statement, Judge Westenhaver sentenced 

Debs to ten years in prison. The conviction was appealed 

to the United States Supreme Court, and Debs was released 

on bond. On March 10, 1919, the Supreme Court upheld the 


conviction without passing on the constitutionality of the 


Espionage Act. Debs retorted that the court had dodged the 
{issue by holding "the Espionage law valid without affirming 
{ts constitutionality." "The real issue before the court," 
he claimed, "was the constitutionality of the act. This 
issue the Supreme Court did not dare to decide." He felt 
that the decision was in keeping with the character of the 
court as a “ruling class tribunal," but said that the 
“great issues are not decided by courts, but by the people. 


e e e The court of final resort is the people, and that 


lolaveland Plain Dealer, September 13, 1918. 


2 Debs: Writing and Speeches, p. 437, 
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1 
court will be heard from in due time." Events were to 


prove him right again. The amnesty movement had already 


begun. 


In his last speech before going to prison, Debs em-= 
phasized for his audience what he had learned from a life- 
time of experience and what had so recently been so force- 


fully illustrated again, that “in the eyes of capitalisn, 


Man or woman can commit no greater crime than to espouse 
the cause of the working class." War and patriotism, he 
says, have been used in every country in the world as a 
pretext for the persecution of “its most hated enemy, the 
class-conscious working-class." He goes on to say that 
nowhere was the real traitor pursued as relentlessly as 
those who stood up for the rights of the working class, 
that “in every country the labor agitator was more feared 
than the spy." He says that America is no exception and 
cites as proof "hundreds and hundreds of political and 
Class-war prisoners" currently in jail “because they dared 
to say [italics mine | what they thought about the causes of 
the war and the actions and motives of our ruling class."* 
President Wilson refused to exercise executive 
clemency unless his Attorney General recommended it, and A. 


Mitchell Palmer, busily engaged in rounding up and sending 


1 
New York Call, March 10, 1919. 


2 «Eugene Victor Debs, The Champion of the American 


Working-Class--His Last Speech Before His Voice Was Sie 
lenced," (New York: The City Committee of the Socialist 
Party of Greater New York, 1920), pamphlet. 
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to jail as many radicals as he could, deemed it “imperative 
that no respite or clemency be shown at the present time," 
so five months after the "war for freedom" was over, on 
April 13, 1919, Debs entered prison. The Duluth Truth 
editorialized that "In the name of FREEDOM, it has been con- 
sidered necessary to send .. . Debs to prison. What a 
ghastly farce!"= 

On May 16, 1919, the Truth published an editorial 


by Debs, evidently written before he had entered prison. 
In it he pointedly attacks the Sedition Act saying that it 
“makes it a crime to criticize crimes it revets a fetter 
upon your lips, it binds a gag tight in your mouth. It 
destroys what was left of democracy in this land." After 
reminding the workers that they have no part in declaring 
war or in making peace after war but must suffer all the 
horrors of war, he reveals that plans are underway on the 
federal level to have the Espionage Act extended in order 
to prevent "all lawless and seditious agitation,” accore- 
ding to the Attorney General. Debs interprets this as 
meaning “that labor must not ask for a realization of the 
promises that were made to it [during the war], or labor 
will be punished for treason." Again events were to prove 


the cogency of Debs’ prediction. 


A shannon, The Socialist Party of America, p. 116, 


2 November 6, 1918. 
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Aftermath 

During the war, according to Beard, organized labor 
gave its full support to the President, and in return, 
union labor was “given a high position in national affairs. 
Besides being granted representation on important boards 
and commissions in charge of industrial relations, its stan- 
dards for hours and Wages were generally accepted and 
widely applied." while the war was on, especially as labor 
Was becoming more and more revolutionary in Europe, both 
government and industry realized the necessity of “concili- 
ating it temporarily in America." 

Perlman and Taft corroborate Beard’s contention, 
saying that “the unions were needed aids in labor disci- 
pline, to stabilize wage conditions, and to reduce labor 
turnover.” AS soon as the armistice was signed, however, 
labor discovered that its wartime treatment had "been only 
a temporary war expediency,” and there followed "a period 
of wide-spread industrial struggles unequaled in American 
labor history." 

Rhodes says that in 1930, two years after the end 
of the war, all of the repressive wartime measures were 
still in effect. "So far as business and profit making 


were concerned, the War was over. kEBut when the working 


1. 644, 
25. 435. 
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people struggled to gain a better life, they learned that 
the war was still on." As Debs had predicted, force was 
used to break strikes, and freedom of speech, press and 
peaceable assembly continued to be denied, Perlman and 
Taft explain how a new “bogey,” the red menace, was con-= 
jured up as a pretext for suppression of labor's demands: 
The gigantic war effort, accompanied by a here- 
tofore unheard of control and marshalling of pub- 
lic emotion by the government, left behind in all 
Classes of the population an extremely heightened 
susceptibility to mass excitement. For the large 
strata of the general population the war-time e- 
motion was now ready to be transformed into an 
anti-red hysteria, with strikes and wage demands 
often held manifestations of "redness."2 
In order to combat this new "threat," the repressive war- 
time measures, “instead of beings abolished, were used by 
federal, state and municipal officials, and were imitated 
by social, political and economic groups . e .« 3 These 
took the form of “emergency laws against ‘sedition,’ ‘crim- 
inal syndicalism,’ ‘sabotage,’ and the display of the red 
flag « « e ," and “were adopted by state after state.** 
These statutes were directed acainst domestic foes of the 
establishment “under the guise of protecting the institu- 


tions of the United States and the American way of life. . 


15. 405. 
25. 435. 
3vook, p. 213. 


r] 
“american Appeal, May 1, 1926. 


2u4 
e wt Kept in effect for more than twenty years after the 


Armistice was signed, these laws were applied in severe and 
sweeping fashion. In Patterson, New Jersey, at a Socialist 
meeting, a Socialist labor leader was arrested "after he 
had addressed the meeting to the extent of saying, ‘Fellow 
Citizens, °"? and in California, eighty men were convicted 
and sentenced to long prison terms simply for having be- 


longed to a labor organization.” 


During this period of hysteria over the post-war 
red gcape.” all foreigners were suspect, and if they held 
radical opinions as well, they were likely to become vic- 
tims. Thus it was when the robbery and double murder 
occurred in South Braintree, Massachusets, on April 15, 
1920, two foreign radicals, Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo 


Vanzetti were arrested for the crime. Similarities between 


1 
2 


Mock, Pe 213. 


[bid.. pe 230. 
3Ipid.. p. 228. 


* sudce George We. Anderson who, from 1914 to 1917, 
Was United States Attorney, stated that more than 90 per 
cent of the so-called pro-German plots never existed but 
were manufactured by the press, and in his considered opin- 
ion the same is true for the so-called "Hed Menace." "I 
doubt the Red Menace havins more basis in fact than the pro- 
German peril. I assert the significant fact that many of 
the same persons and newspapers that for two years were fa- 
king pro-German plots are now promoting ‘The Red Terror,'” 
in "Red Plots, Like Pro-German Flots « « e ," Oversize 
Scrapbooks, Vol. I, pe 185. 
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the Sacco-Vanzetti and the Tom Mooney cases were so pro- 
nounced that when he took over the defense of Sacco and 
Vanzetti in the fall of 1920, Fred Moore wrote to Mooney's 
wife asking for information on procedure used by the prose- 
cution in the Mooney trial, noting that Mooney's case bore 
a striking resemblance to that of Sacco and Vanzetti. 
Gentry notes that the parallels between the two cases were 
remarkable: 

The trials had all been conducted against a back- 

ground of hysteria. Murder was the charge a- 

gainst all principals, but radicalism was the si- 

lent issne. Both sets of defendants lacked a mo=- 

tive for their alleged acts. Both had unimpeach- 

able alibis. In both cases the police had passed 

up obvious suspects. . .. The sole evidence a-~ 

gainst each was the identification of witnesses 

who had revised and re-revised their testimony 

to fit newly discovered facts. The most inmpor- 

tant witnesses had criminal pasts . e . and had 

later confessed perjury or been discredited.+ 

The sacco-Vanzetti case could hardly have been more 

typical of the types Debs had been championing ever since 
he began his involvement with the freedom of speech issue 
in the case of the Chicago anarchists. It is interesting 
to note that Sacco and Vanzetti, the last famous defendants 
in whose behalf Debs spoke and wrote, were also anarchists. 
His advocacy in this case was analysed later in the chapter 
in order to place it more nearly in its proper chronological 


position in relationship to the developments in Debs' life. 


Suppression of Free Speech in Russia 


————— eee 
1 


PPe 310-312. 
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During his stay in prison, news reached Debs that 
the Bolsheviki in Russia had suspended free speech and free 
press. In spite of his earlier unequivocally held position 
on the subject, Debs condoned this action by the Russians. 
When asked if it was not, therefore, right and proper for 
the United States to suspend his freedom of speech in tine 
of war, he replied, 

Noe The Russian revolution was a forward step. 

AMerican participation in the war was a reace- 

tionary step. In suppressing me, because I was 

a revolutionist, a backward step was taken.+ 
The Amnesty Movement 

The amnesty movement in Debs' behalf was closely 
associated with the issue of freedom of speech, for if Debs 
had not been imprisoned for what he had said, there would 
have been no need for an amnesty movement. The movement, 
as such, with the possible exception of the Socialist Party 
and various Socialist publications, was an uncoordinated, 
mass outpouring of the feelings of the common man. Indi- 
viduals, as well as small groups all over the country took 


up the cause, until it reached staggering proportions. As 


levansville Press, April 9, 1920; Appeal, April 17, 
1920. It its interesting to note that later Debs readopts 
his absolutist position, if he ever really abandonned it. 
The pad esaere Sun, May 15, 1923, quotes him as saying, “You 
can't ki an idea by force and suppression. You merely 
help it grow. It's like a locomotive. An engine carries 
steam at 125 pounds pressure. If you screw down the safety 
valve the engine blows up." In the Terre Haute Star, Sep- 
tember 25, 1925, he repeats Phillips’ statement that, "No 
matter whose lips that speak they must be free and ungagged, 
Let us believe that the whole of truth can never do harm to 
the whole of virtue; and remember that in order to get the 
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Debs had predicted, the supreme court of the people was 
being heard fron. 

From the first, Debs insisted that he would refuse 

to accept a pardon, “unless that same pardon is extended to 
every man and woman in prison under the espionage law, 
They must let them all oute-I. W. We and all--or I won't 
come out. "2 He reiterated this statement many times, but 
did finally accept a pardon, although he did not request 
it. 

Debs' entrance into prison moved many writers to 
compare Debs to Christe One paper wrote, “Jesus Christ 
was nailed to the cross. Eugene V. Debs is to go to 
prison."* Broken in health, sixty-three years old, and 
facing a prison sentence of ten years, Debs was receiving 
his reward under capitalism for a lifetime of service to 
his fellow man. For years he had championed the cause of 
those who had been silenced for their attempts to improve 
the lot of the working man. Now his voice was silenced for 
his having stood up for the working man. The Appeal head- 
lined, "Debs Is in Prison Eecause He Is Champion of Toilers 


of America." 


whole truth you must allow every man, right or wrong, 
freely to utter his conscience, and to protect him in so 
doing. " 
1s chenectedy Citizen, April 18, 1919. 
2 
Milwaukee Leader, March 12, 1919. 


JMay 22, 1920. 
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At issue, of course, was freedom of speech; and the Chicago 
Examiner called Debs "a martyr to the cause of free 
speech," 

Other papers were not so kind. The Kokomo Dis-~ 
Patch said, “Send him to Russia. "* When Debs was nominated 
for president by the Socialist Party in 1920, the New York 
Times said that "Mr. Debs‘s strength as a candidate seems 
to rest mainly upon the fact that he is a law-breaker and 
a revolutionist."? The New York Tribune called his nomin- 
ation an "insult to a particular judge and jury," said it 
was in contempt of a "duly enacted law," and was a “delib- 
erate defiance of all law." 

The amnesty campaign for Debs had reached inter- 
national proportions even before he had entered prison, as 
the Bolsheviki had offered to exchange two American citizens 
they were holding prisoner for Debs and Mooney. Later, 
groups of war veterans, including Medal of Honor nolders, 
protested the action of the national commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion who had requested that President Earding deny 
all requests for amnesty for Debs, and petitioned directly 


to the President, asking for the immediate "release of Debs 


lianuary 8, 1921. 
2 January 19, 1919. 
3uay 14, 1920. 
May 15, 1920. 


onerre Haute Star, February 27, 1919. 


——— 
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and all political prisoners, "* The Appeal to Reason and 
many other papers noted that “it is not his views of the 


War, but his views of society, that are now being suppres-= 


sed."” 
By October, 1920, the Appeal wrote that the gener- 
al opinion seemed to be that Debs would be released if he 
would only apologize and agree to sin no more. The Appeal 
Was proved correct when President Wilson, in response to a 
request for amnesty for Debs, said that Debs had refused to 


repent, and freed a convicted murderer instead. 


Debs re=- 
plied, "It 1s not we who are seeking pardon. It is the 
administration," and added that he had no interest in re- 
lease if it must come as "the result of ‘clemency,’ rather 
than as the recognition of the right of anyone, under all 
circumstances, to exercise the right of free speech.” 

Of course most Socialist papers had begun their own 
individual amnesty campiens for Debs shortly after the Su- 
preme Court had upheld his conviction. On February 28, 


1921, the Terre Haute Post began its amnesty campaign for 


layorla War Vets Plead For Debs," ne De, Ao de, 
Oversize Scrapbooks, Vole II, De 78. 


2 November 8, 1919. 


3wilson Frees Murderer, Keeps Debs in Prison-- 
Pleas of Tumlty and Falmer Ignored--Debs Refused to Repent, 
Wilson Tells Those Who Come Asking for Clemency,” Ne Pe, Neo 
d., Oversize Scrapbooks, Vol. II, Pe 50. 


“appeal, October 16, 1920. 
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- Debs and all political and religious prisoners. It pube- 
lished an “Amnesty Petition” at the end of the article for 
those interested to cut out, fill in their names and add- 
resses, and return to the Amnesty Editor of the Post. The 
article itself contained two main points: First, that it 
was “unjust . . . to release all German war prisoners and 
sples from the federal prisons and hold in duress those 
Americans who spoke their thoughts, or obeyed their con- 
science [sic] and refused to fight." Second, that the 
government had the right, if 1t deemed it necessary, during 
the war to suppress the rights of these prisoners; but now 
that the war was over, there was "no longer any occasion 
for that suppression, unless we would destroy the rights of 
free speech and free press, and free assembly.” 
The Seattle Union Record went even further: 
Every other nation involved in the late war 

has shown the good sense and toleration to re- 

lease political prisoners. The United States 

stands alone as the one country that still per- 

sists in keeping in jail men whose only crime 

was to honestly differ with the government as to 

the right or propriety of making war. 
To Debs, such injustices were strictly in keeping with the 
capitalistically controlled society. He expresses it thusly: 

The exploiting capitalist master is bound to 

be the despotic and corrupt political ruler. He 

must of necessity control the governmental powers 

through which to keep his exploited slaves in 


subjection. This 1s of the very essense of capi- 
talist government and administration. 


1 


March 18, 1921. 
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Then he outlined the differences in treatment of working 
men and capitalists saying, "Profiteers do not go to pris- 
on; but the workers do who tell the truth about the profit- 
eers and their robber systems": (Italics mine.) 
Capitalist speakers are not arrested; capit- 

talist meetings are not raided; capitalist heads 

are not broken by policemen's clubs}; capitalist 

papers are not suppressed; capitalist leaders 

are not enjoined by the courts capitalist club 

rooms are not looted and sacked; the wives and 

daughters of capitalists are not assaulted and 

insulted at peaceable meetings; capitalist inci- 

ters to riot are not jailed; capitalist candi- 

dates for the presidency are not sent,to the 

penitentiary and branded as convicts. 
An article in the San Pedro Labor News made the point that 
Senator LaPollette “expressed point blank objection to our 
participation in the World War," while Henry Ford, Fanny 
Bixby, and thousands of other loyal American citizens also 
opposed the war, but were not convicted because of their 
Wealth and position.- Debs flatly stated that class dis- 
tinctions prevail in the imposition of jail sentences, say- 
ing, “Only the poor go to jail.”? 

This was well illustrated by the case of Senator 

Truman H. Newberry of Michigan, a millionaire who had been 
convicted of having “bought™ his election in a contest 
against Henry Ford in 1918. Not only did the United States 
Supreme Court free Newberry'’s sixteen associates, but the 


law under which they were convicted, the Federal Corrupt 


lithe New Day, November 13, 1920. 


2 September 6, 1923. 
Jsan Francisco Bulletin, September 17, 1923. 
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Practices Law, was declared unconstitutional. The law held 

that $10,000 was the maximum that could be spent ina sena- 

torial campaign, while Newberry was supposed to have spent 

over $100,000. Newberry, therefore, did not have to pay 

the $10,000 fine or serve his two year prison sentence: 
Perhaps even more amazing was the case of Henry 

Albers, a multi-millionaire from Portland, Oregon, who was 


convicted under the Espionage Act for using the following 


disloyal language: 


I am a German and don't deny ite Once a Ger- 
man always a German. 

I served 25 years under the Kaiser and would 
go back to Germany tomorrow. 
. 7 . . . . . . 7 . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

A German can never be beaten by a Yank. 

You never can lick the Kaiser, never ina thou- 
sand years. 


. . . . . 
I could take a gun myself and fight right here. 
To Hell with America. 

I have helped Germany in this war, and I would 
give every cent I have to defeat the United 
States. 


In spite of his plea of drunkenness, he was sentenced to 
pay a fine of $10,000 and to serve two years in the peni- 
tentiary. Although the United States Supreme Court upheld 
the conviction, Solicitor-General Frierson filed a motion 
confessing error which automatically freed Albers.“ 

In response to a request from the Terre Haute Post 


for an editorial on the subject of amnesty for Debs, Manley, 


1 schenectady Citizen, May 6, 1921. 


2columbia Sentinel, May 16, 1921. See also the 
Terre Haute star, n. d., Oversize Scrapbooks, Vol. I, DP. 
126. for the story of a German agent convicted under the 
Espionage Act but never jailed. 
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a noted sociologist and economist replied with the following: 

Von Rintelen [a German convicted of spying ] 
4s free, the Kaiser lives in luxury in Holland 
and the war profiteers are basking on the sands 
of Palm Beach, but Eugene V. Debs and some polit- 
ical prisoners are still held in close confine- 
ment in Atlanta penitentiary. 

Everybody knows that Debs is kept in prison, 
not because he opposed the war, but because he 
opposes imperialism, militarism and industrial 
tyrany, and, if free, will use his great elo- 
quence to arouse the people to resist them. 

Hellen Keller, one of many famous personalities in 
both the United States and in England who praised Debs for 
his stand and criticized the government for its treatment | 
of Debs, wrote an open letter to Debs praising him for go- 
4ng to prison once more “for upholding the liberties of the 
people." Then she explained that such action as Debs has 
taken, forces the issues into the light and requires people 
to think and to decide where they stand on the issues. 

Be J. Salmon, a recently-freed conscientious objec- 
tor, went on a hunger strike for the express purpose of 
focusing attention upon the Debs amnesty campaign and the 
4issue of freedom of speech, When he learned of Salmon‘s 
action, Debs immediately wired him begging him to take food 
and live so that he might fight for the cause of Socialism.” 


Truly the amnesty campaign was forcing the issue of 


~ 


Terre Haute Post, March 2, 1921. 
Qakland World, March 11, 1919. 
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““Debs Wires Hunger Striker," n. pe, December 3, 
1920, Oversize Scrapbooks, Vol. II, p. 44. 
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freedom of speech into the foreground of public discussion. 
Senator LaFollette said that Debs should be released at 
once because "his imprisonment is not for a crime, but for 
holding and expressing, in wartime, certain political and 
economic views,” and that "4t 1s contrary to American tradi- 
tions of liberty that a citizen should be imprisoned for 
his views," Ex-Senator Albert J. Beveridge spoke before 
the faculty, students, and alumni of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity in Cleveland, Ohio, March 26, 1921, urging that all 
of the Constitution must be upheld, not merely parts, when 
temporary majorities find parts that are inconvenient--"be- 
cause those parts stand in the way of the fleeting passions 
of those real or supposed temporary majorites."* Senator 
Borah of Idaho introduced a bill designed to safeguard 
constitutionally guaranteed liberties.” No record was 
found of the bill's having passed, however. 

On December 19, 1921, the Terre Haute Post's amnes- 
ty petition was sent to President Harding after having been 
signed by 35,000 Terre Hautians from all walks of direc’ 
The people had spoken. On December 25, 1921, Harding par- 
doned Debs without restoring his citizenship. The Philadel- 


Phia Ledger opined, 


lierre Haute Post, March 4, 1921. 
?appeal, April 9, 1921. 
Jtb1a. » April 2, 1921. 


“New York World, December 19, 1921, 
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Certainly he was guilty, as he said, but the 
public mind had never been easy about his con- 
tinuance in prison for his few remaining years. 
It 4s not possible to argue about such feelings. 
Debs in jail is far more dangerous than Debs out 
of jail. Debs dead in jail would be a dangerous 
figure indeed. He himself would be the last to 
call it martyrdom, but his followers would use 
the word with telling effect. How deadly that 
effect might become one can see by remembering 
the case of John Brown. . « ot 


Freedom 


Upon his release, Debs unequivocally stated his 
commitment to all other political prisoners who remained 
in prison, saying, "I am not entitled to my freedom while 
a@ single one of them remains behind prison bars, and I shall 
use every ounce of my strengh and every drop of my blood to 
work for their release."* 
A large segment of the capitalist press was highly 
3 


critical of Debs’ release,~ as were Rotary Clubs and the 


American ientons’ In cowardly fashion the American Legion 
hounded Debs and tried to prevent him from speaking for the 


rest of his days.? 


loecember 22, 1921. 


2 appeal, January 7, 1922. 


Jsee, for example, Peoria Star, December 26, 1921; 
Boston Transcript, December 27, 19213 Flainfield, New Jer= 
Sey, Courjer-News, December 27, 1921; New York Herald, De- 
Cember 20, 1921}; and Pittsburg Post, December 28, 1921. 


Baltimore Evening Sun, December 27, 1921. 


5se0 New Age, June 28, 1923; Oakland World, Sep- 


tember 28, 1923; and Chicago Socialist, November 14, 1925. 
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In Washington, following his visit to President 
Harding, as Debs was about to board his train for Terre 
Haute, he made a brief impromptu speech to several hundred 
admirers and well-wishers who had come to see him off, in 
which he said, "I believe in free speech. In the expression 
of these differing opinions we find our way to higher civil- 
{zations" A plain-clothes detective elbowed his way 
through the crowd and reprimanded -him for speaking there 
without a license. 

In his first formal address after his release, Debs 
spoke in Indianapolis where he made the very pointed remark 
that, "in all the opposition to my speeches no attempt has 
been made to deny the truth of what I have said."* 

(Italics mine.) In his first major address after his re- 
lease, Debs spoke in Chicago saying that he had nothing to 
regret. He had opposed the war as he opposes all wars. The 
people did not want war, but they had no voice. "I would 
have saved the lives of 60,000 brave young Americans « e« . 
wn 

As Debs returned to the platform thundering against 
the Espionage act, insisting on the release of all polit- 


loal prisoners, and demanding the right of free speech, 


1 
Washington Post, December 28, 1921. 
*rerre Haute Tribune, December 29, 1921. 


Anew York Call, November 29, 1922. 
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free press, and free assembly for all,? the American Le= 
gion, operating at times in collusion with the Ku Klux Klan, 
used its influence to have halls denied to Debs‘ use that 
had already been contracted for and threatened Debs himself 
with violence if he dared to speak. With his customary 
fearless courage Debs went right ahead and spoke, and in 
spite of the necessity of make-shift arrangements at times, 
the crowds that came to hear him increased in size. The 
New York Call wrote, 

The return of Eugene V. Debs to the platform has 

brought a series of great public meetings unique 

in American history. Speaking under the auspices 

of the Socialist party, the former noted prisoner 

of Atlanta found that 7,000 people were turned 

away at Reading, in Newark all seats have been 

sold, and in Indianapolis 2,000 people signed 

pledge cards to contribute to the building of 

@ labor temple which is to bear Debs’ name.“ 
The Oakland World reported that he spoke to ten thousand 
in Los Angeles, saying that in spite of the fact that only 
a few thousand seats were available, the rest gladly stood 
in the open outdoor location--the grounds of a Zoo, actual- 
ly--with probably no more than a third being able to hear. 
The largest crowd of all turned out to hear him in Milwaukee 


where the audience numbered fifteen thousand.” 


lipid., May 13, 1923. 


May 13, 1923. 
September 28, 1923. 


Ww ND 


Snerre Haute Tribune, August 10, 1925. See also 
Boston Post, may le, 192360 
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Concerning the attempts to suppress his speaking 


Debs said, 


The free speech issue .. . is not a new one. 
It is as old as special privilege, which always 
has tried to maintain itself by suppression, 

In one age it burns its victims at the stake} 
in another age it destroys printing presses « . 


In our times the suppression methods of special 
privilege are more refined. It denies to a speak- 
er the privilege of using halls. It may deny to 
the speaker the shelter of a hotel room. It pas- 
ses resolutions demanding police interference with 
his speech. 


Repeatedly, almost as if he felt the need to explain 
why he had opposed the war, Debs refers to Wilson's origi- 
nal stand against the war, which shifted, compared to his 
own consistent stand against the war. In many of these refe- 
erences there is an ironic vein of humor. Speaking again 
in Canton, he saids 
I owe a debt of gratitude to Canton which I want 
to repay. I was against the World war, but I was 
in it to some extent. I did not enlist and I did 
not volunteer; I was taken in the selective draft. 
I was conscripted. Woodrow Wilson was given the 
applause of the nation for trying to keep us out 
of the war, and_I was given ten years for doing 
the same thing. 

In his attacks upon the war, upon those who favored the 

war and upon the preparedness movement, Debs stoutly de- 

fends the "very few" ministers who also opposed the war, 


some of whom were imprisoned for their stand. 


New Age, June 28, 1923. 


2 canton Evening Repository, October 26, 1923. 


3n*patriots® and ‘Traitors,'” n. pe, July, 1924, 
Oversize Scrapbooks, Vol. II, pe. 22l. 
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Speaking in Cleveland, Debs pointed out to his 
audience that the attempt to suppress his speaking actually 
gave him a far greater audience than he could ever have 
hoped for otherwise: "I had made a speech in Canton oppos- 
ing the war, and if left alone it would never have been 
heard outside of Canton. But they had to arrest me to sup- 
press that speech and as a result it has been printed and 
read in practically every known language.” 

Increasingly, it seemed to bother Debs that his 
citizenship had been taken away. He referred to it ina 
bantering way in many speeches. His remarks at a celebra- 
tion in St. Louis held in honor of his seventieth birthday 


are typical: 


When they said it was a war to save civili- 
zation, a war to end war, a war to make the world 
safe for democracy, I told them they lied. It 
was a crime to express my opinion, and I make no 
complaint at my ten-year sentence. I would have 
taken the same stand if I had known it would take 
me direct to the gallows. My citizenship has 
been taken away, but I would rather be a man with- 
out a country than a man without a character, 


Editor Again 


In January of 1926, Debs was made editor in chief 
of a new Socialist newspaper the American Appeal. This was 
the last paper for which he would work, but he gave un- 
stintingly of himself in its behalf for the short period 


of time left to hin, 


jcisveland Plain Dealer, June 6, 1925. 
2ct, Louis Post-Dispatch, November 6, 1925. See 


also Washin ton Herald, December 27, 19214 and New Age, 


June 28, 192je 
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Denounces the Post-War Gag Laws 
As early as 1922 Debs had denounced the many gag 


laws passed during the post-war, red scare period, and 
championed the cause of Sacco and Vanzetti. Ina letter 
to Moritz Loeb, secretary of the Labor Defense Council 
which had been organized to defend the victims of the 
Michigan red raids he had said, 

I wish to suggest to the council that its plans 

and activities be so broadened as to embrace Mooney 

and Billings, Sacco and Vanzetti as well as all 

prisoners of opinion, ..in.. . other states 

indicted under the outrageous "criminal syndi- 

calism" gag act. 
As editor of the American Appeal he wrote, "the brutal 
powers of capitalism took prompt advantage of the common 
herd during the war by enacting in nearly all the states a 
law, so-called, strangling free speech and reducing the 
common citizen to the level of a mute and abject slave." 
He says that he was referring to “the criminal syndicalism 
and anti-sedition enactments, which would have been a dis- 
grace to Russia under the regime of the Czar." As these 
laws are all a violation of the constitution, he asks the 
American people to demand their repeal.* 

Knowing of Debs’ concern over the loss of his citi- 


zenship, the staff of the American Appeal formulated a plan 


to conduct a public campaign for the restoration of his 


lnpugene V. Debs Sends Five Dollars," n. pe, Octo-= 
ber, 1922, Scrapbooks, Vol. X, Pe Qle 


2 January 9, 1926. 
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citizenship. When approached about the plan, he agreed 
only on the condition that “the drive and Special Editon 
Planned by made a smashing broadside against every reaction- 
ary law resulting from the World War and a fight in behalf 
of every victim in the United States of these unjust laws." 
Debs himself drew up the platform that was to serve as the 
basis of the drive, and it is interesting to note that he 
4ncluded in the plan a reference to the academic freedom of 


teachers: 


The aims, ends and objectives of this drive are: 
The repeal of every anti-sedition law, every 
criminal syndicalism law, and every other gag law 

of every kind, state and national. 

The repeal of every law enacted by states with 
moron legislatures prohibiting the teaching of 
the truths of science in our public schools. 

The unconditional release of every class war 
prisoner in every jail and prison in the United 
States. « « « 

The unconditional and complete repeal of the 
Espionage Actes « « e 


The right of free speech, free assemblage and 

a free press unrestricted, unqualified, above and 

beyond all question in accordance with the plain, 

unequivocal, unmistakable guarantee in the consti- 
tution of the United States. . . «+ 


Campaign for Restoration of Debs* Citizenship 


After a painstaking investigation, Morris Hillquit, 
a Socialist lawyer, announced in the American Appeal that 
he could find no basis in law for the government's denial 
of Debs' citizenship. He claimed, therefore, that the 


denial was fraudulant. Previously, when United States 


1 american Appeal, March 20, 1926. 
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Attorney General John Sargent had been petitioned in behalf 
of Debs for restoration of his citizenship, he had said 
that Debs would have to petition for pardon (admit his 
guilt) and take a new oath of allegiance. Hillquit said 
that this attitude was without warrant of law. 

In response to the American Appeal's campaign for 
the restoration of Debs' citizenship, Congress was deluged 
with letters and telegrams. After Hillquit's revelation, 
the pressure was too great for the government to continue 
its cruel ruse any longer. Albert Johnson, chairman of the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization which had been 


considering the resolution introduced by Victor Berger, 


Socialist congressman, for the restoration of Debs' citizen- 
ship, announced that the resolution "had been tabled because 


Debs had not lost his citizenship by reason of his convic~ 


tion, "2 (Italics mine.) The people had spoken again. 


Sacco and Vanzetti 

Besides providing an example of a deliberate "“frame- 
up" of labor agitators, the Sacco and Vanzetti case also 
serves to illustrate the extent to which de facto censor- 
ship could operate in such cases. Gentry says that the 


first issue of Tom Mooney’s Monthly, published in August, 


Japril 24, 1926. 
2 american Appeal, May 1, 1926. 
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1920 (by his wife while Mooney was in prison), carried a 
plea for support for Sacco and Vanzetti, and that "most 
Americans--including intellectuals--wouldn't hear of the 
plight of the two anarchists for another six years, after 
all their appeals had failed." 

In his usual manner of trying to overcome de facto 
censorship, Debs wrote a detailed analysis of the case and 
published 1t in “broadside" form,” shortly after they were 
found guilty of murder on July 14, 1921. It may have been 
used as an insert in one or more Socialist publications as 
well as being passed out by hand, its object being to reach 
as many people as possible as quickly as possible. It 
should be noted that at the time this piece was written by 
Debs, he was still in prison. 

He begins by underscoring the usual theme in his 
defense of silenced labor leaders, saying that Sacco and 
Vanzetti “have been convicted and are about to be turned 
over to the executioner solely because of their sympathy 
for, their connection with, and their activities in behalf 
of the working class,” and that “the crime of murder charged 
against them is simply the pretext, the subterfuge, the 
miserable lying excuse for murdering them." He then draws 


@ parallel between the cases of the Chicago anarchists in 


15. 2776 


2usacco and Vanzetti are Innocent: They Shall Not 


Be Murdered,” Brondside, ne Pe, ne de, but from internal 
evidence probably shortly after July 14, 1921, Tamitment 
Library. 
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1877, Tom Mooney, and Sacco and Vanzetti, saying that 
"these infamies are repeated with a vengeanoe in the case 
of Sacco and Vanzetti": "Charged with the atrocious crime 
of murder and robbery the stage of the capitalist court 

was set not for their trial but for their conviction, and 
4t speedily followed. It was a foregone conclusion.” Then 
he stresses the fact that “Louis Pelser, one of the prin- 
cipal identification witnesses of Sacco, has since con- 
fessed to complicity in the dastardly conspiracy to murder 
4Annocent men as a means of discrediting and destroying or- 
ganized labor in which they had been active.” After pin- 
pointing other flagrant lapses of "due process," Debs 
Pleads for publicity in exposing the “farcical, outrageous 
trial... in every paper and from every platform we can 
command.” He asks for the formation of defense committees 
in all industrial centers, to be followed by protest demon- 
strations and the distribution of literature presenting the 
facts to the people. To help meet costs of anpeal, he asks 
for donations of money. He concludes by emphasizing that 
4t 4s the working man’s cause that is at stake; therefore, 
it is up to the working man to do the job. 

Writing in the American Appeal, Debs repeatedly 
stresses the element of war hysteria involved in the Sacco 
and Vanzetti trial and conviction. He says that their con- 
viction was possible "for the reason only that the defen- 


dants were workingmen known to be radicals and ‘foreign 


agitators,'” and at that time the war hysteria was still 
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rampant and the prejudice against radicals and especially 
foreigners was so bitter and unreasoning that a saint under 


suspicion could not have escaped conviction. 


Death 
In March, 1926, Debs gave up his editorship of the 
American Appeal due to his wife's 111 health. By fall, 
his body would no longer sustain him in his vigorous en- 
deavors, and on October 20, 1926, he died at the age of 


seventy-one. 


Truth is No Defense 
After his release from prison, Debs remarked that 


no one had ever challenged the truth of his statements 
about the war--the truth of the statements which were sub- 
sequently held in a court of law to be criminal. His 
principal contention was, of course, that the war was 
being fought at the instance of capitalism for the purpose 
of economic profit. It followed, then, that the worker 
should not be forced to fight and die simply to provide a 
greater margin of profit for those who controlled the 
wealth of the country. 

As to the underlying cause of our entry into the 


war, Beard says that in addition to the announced reason of 


lyarch 13, 1926. Also American Appeal, May 29, 


1926. 


2cinger, p. 476. 
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German submarine warfare against American shipping with the 
sinking of six American vessels, there were other forces 
which helped to influence Wilson's decision to enter the 
ware These forces were clearly the profiteers of which 
Debs spokes 

At best, American investors who had staked money 

on the Anglo-French side, munition makers who had 

accepted the paper of London and Paris in return 

for supplies, merchants and manufacturers who had 

huge Entente credits on their books were placed 

in a serious dilemma; they were in danger of im- 

mense losses unless the United states government 

came to their rescue. 
He goes on to indicate their part in the preparedness prop- 
aganda campaign which led to our entry into the wars “No 
doubt the war dirge raised by these selfish factions was 
adequately financed, astutely managed, and effectively 
carried into strange out-of-the-way places as well as into 
the main highways." 

After the war, on September 5, 1919, President Wil- 
son himself admitted the economic basis of the war saying, 
"Is there any man here or woman--let me say, is there any 
child--who does not know that the seed of war in the modern 
world is industrial and commercial rivalry? ... This was 
@ commercial and industrial war."* It is, therefore, clear 


that as Debs so often claimed, the Espionage Act made the 


telling of truth in war time a crine. 


lop. 630-631. 
2 »merican Appeal, March 13, 1926. 
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The American Civil Liberties Union issued a pam- 
phlet entitled “The Law of the Debs Case: Constitutional 
Construction by the Supreme court," 4n which they analyse 
the particular concept applied in the case. It will be 
remembered that the jury, as charged by the judge, had to 
decide--or guess--what Debs’ intention was in giving the 
speech (either to impart information, or to obstruct the 
war). The pamphlet notes that "the law has a hard working 
theory that when a forbidden thing may be deemed likely it 
may also be deemed intended." (Italics mine.) So if the 
words were likely to have the effect of obstructing the 
war--in the opinion of the jury--, then it was automatic- 
ally to be assumed that obstruction of the war was inten- 
ded. Next it is explained that "whenever criticism of a 
particular prevailing public policy may be deemed likely 
to lead someone to do something which that policy stamps 
as a substantive evil, the constitutional right to criti- 
cise may be confined to criticism so colorless as to 
assure its inefficacy." It is not doubted that criticism 
of policies may lead to lawbreaking--that is, lawbreaking 
with respect to the particular policy. It follows that a 


“danger of resultant law-breaking . .. inheres in any 


1 iNew Yorks National Civil Liberties Bureau, 
ne a. ) ’ 1-3. 
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criticism that has force." Therefore, “the danger is 
greater when the criticism is oogent"; and finally, "it is 
greatest when the criticism is right." 

This goes right back to the English common law of 
libel concept of "the greater the truth, the greater the 
libel." Under the Espionage Act then, in time of war, 
telling the truth may be--and has been--a crime. 

In his article, “The Debs Case and Freedom of 
Speech,” Freund enunciates the dangers to true freedom of 
speech in the common law doctrine employed in the Debs 
case: 

So long as we apply the notoriously loose common 
law doctrines of conspiracy and incitement to 
offenses of a political character, we are adrift 
on a sea of doubt and conjecture. To know what 


you may do and what you may not do, and how far 
you may go in criticism, is the first condition 


of political liberty; to be permitted to agitate 
at your own peril, subject to a jury's csuessing 
at motive, tendency and possivle effect, makes 


the right of free speecn a precarious cift.l 
Italics mine.) 
Loose interpretations make laws such as the Espion-= 

age Act dangerous weapons which may easily be turned a- 
gainst the very citizens the laws were originally designed 
to protect. Harold Stearns in his Liberalism in America 
reports that under the enforcement of the Espionage Act it 
Was used "as an instrument by cynical powerful interests 


for the disposal of social agitators." He adds that "inno- 


cent men and women [were] sent to jail for expressing mild 


New Republic, XIX, 14. 
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- opposition to the policies of the government."* Beard says 
that after the “immense inquisitorial activities" carried 
on under the Espionage Act are thoroughly examined, only 


two significant conclusions remain: "The first is that not 


a single first-class German spy or revolutionary workingeman 
Was caught and convicted of an overt act designed to give 


aid or comfort to the enemy." (Italics mine.) His second 
conclusion is that under the act, patriotism was used as a 
pretext "by emotional conservatives . . . to blacken the 
character of persons whose opinions they feared and hated."* 
Chafee concludes his chapter on the “History of the 
Law of Sedition," both English and American, with four 
points which illustrate the futility and harmfulness of 
such laws: 


(1) The persons punished were for the most part 
unimportant and comparatively harmless « « « e« 
Sedition laws do not seem to catch any really 
dangerous leaders. « « « 

(2) The suppressions of one period are condemned 
a@ generation afterwards--or much sooner--as un- 
necessary, unwise, and cruel. « » 

(3) The main principles of the speeches and pam- 
phlets which a government made vigorous attempts 
to suppress are often put into force within a few 
decades. « « « In short, the victims of state 
trials are frequently the precursors of states- 
mene e s e 

(4) History shows that sedition is often the 
eds, Mies and not the cause of serious unrest. . 


lauoted in Coleman, Pp. 279. 


25. 643. 
3pp, 513-516. 
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Perhaps most pertinent of all is the point made by 
Chafee that the suppression of ideas does not end with 
those put in jail. Almost invariably, he says, the ideas 
espoused by the extremest spokesmen who are arrested are 
also shared by a great many others of a more retiring na- 
ture: "When you put the hotheads in jail, these cooler 
people do not get arrested--they just keep quiet. And so 
we lose things they could tell us, which would be very ad- 


vantageous for the future course of the nation. "= 


Summary 
During roughly the last decade of his life--1916 to 


1926--Debs played his role of gadfly with great vigor in 
the face of overwhelming odds and with telling accuracy. 

He opposed war preparedness, and he opposed the 
War. 3y 1900 he had already taken the stand that all war 
was for capitalist plunder. When he said the same thing 
in 1918, he was sent to prison. After the war was over, 
responsible authorities, including President Wilson him- 
self, said the same thing. 

In his continuing stand in behalf of freedom of 
speech, he opposed the =spionage Act, the Sedition Act, 
and the rash of “gag” acts that followed the war. He chame 
pioned the cause of Tom Mooney, the imprisoned leaders of 
the I. We We, the silenced Socialists, all pacifists sen- 


tenced during the war, whatever their affiliation, and 


1ibid., Pe 46. 
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Sacco and Vanzetti, convicted during the “red scare" 

after the war. All have since been deemed to have been 
unfairly convicted with many violations of due process. He 
also opposed the silencing of the Socialist press. 

During the war his Socialist friends were convicted 
for opposing the war because their words tended to weaken 
the spirit, or destroy the faith or confidence of the 
people, or because their words tended "naturally and logic- 
ally to interfere with the war effort." German workers 
were convicted for private utterances of “disloyal state- 
ments." The blanket charge of disloyalty was brought 
against most. So strongly opposed to this violation of 
freedom of speech was Debs, that he determined to force the 
{issue of the constitutionality of the Espionage Act by his 
own anti-war speaking. He did not, however, say anything 
which could logically be considered a violation of the 
letter of the Espionage Act; nor did he go any farther in 
his anti-war stand than anything he had said or written be- 
fore. 

In his famous Canton speech, he begins by indica- 
ting that the purpose of the speech is to serve the workers. 
He refers to the three Ohio Socialist leaders in prison now 
as “paying the penalty for their devotion to the workers.” 
Now those who stand up for the working class are silenced 
under the pretext of disloyalty. (Under the loose con- 


struction placed upon the Espionage Act it was much easier 


to get convictions than in the days before the war.) 
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He seems almost to be asking to be put in jail. He 
drives home his own patriotism. He saves his severest cri- 
ticism for the plutocrats, whom he calls the junkers of 
America. He says that they wrap themselves in the flag 
and under the guise of patriotism, accuse all who oppose 
their rule of being traitors. They want Americans to be- 
lieve that Socialists are disloyalists and traitors. Debs 
says that Socialists are disloyal to the plutocrats, who 
are the real traitors of America. 

Taking up the cases of Mooney, Mrs. O'Hare, and 
Mrs. Stokes, Debs repeatedly states that he is as fuilty 
as Mrs. Stokes, and he defends the I. W. W. 

The Federal Judiciary and Supreme Court are criti- 
cised for exclusively serving the interests of capitalism. 
To support his contention, he cites the Supreme Court’s 
recent ruling that the child labor law was unconstitutional. 
Then he says that those who tell the people these thinges 
are branded as disloyalists and traitors so that they may 
be silenced. 

The Bolshevik revolution is praised for having es- 
tablished the first true democracy. Trotsky, he says, has 
discovered treaties, which reveal the purpose of the Allies 
in the war to be the same as those of the Central Powerse= 
Plunder. 

War 1s cited as the ultimate curse of capitalism 
to be inflicted upon the working man who has no voice in 


either declaring war or in making peace, but who must fight 
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and die as his master the capitalist bids, and for nothing. 

At his trial he pleads not guilty on the grounds 
that the Espionage Act is unconstitutional and makes no 
other defense besides his own statement to the jury which 
eloquently pleads for the right of freedom of speech to be 
upheld. Found guilty, he appeals his conviction to the 
Supreme Court which upholds the conviction. Debs criti- 
cises the Court for failing to passs on the constitutional- 
ity of the Espionage Act, saying that they have avoided the 
real issue. 

In his last speech before entering prison, he 
states that “in the eyes of capitalism, the greatest crime 
4s to espouse the cause of the working class," and that 
“nownere are real traitors pursued so relentlessly as those 
who stood for the working class.” Under the pressure 
brought by the amnesty campaign to free Debs, the truth of 
these statements is forced into the light: (1) Many real 
war criminals never spent a day in prison, esvecially if 
they were rich; (2) All other countries released their po- 
litical prisoners after the war, while the United States 
kept hers behind bars; (3) The United States freed real 
criminals, including convicted murderers, while keeping her 
political prisoners behind bars. 

Debs was finally released when the pressure of the 
amnesty campaign became too great, but he was denied his 


citizenship. The campaign to restore his citizenship-- 


which Debs insisted be tied in with the fight to repeal all 
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"gag" laws and to free all political prisoners--forced the 
government to admit that Debs had never lost his citizen- 
ship. This serves to illustrate the extreme lengths of 
persecution to which the government was willing to go in 
the case of Debs. 

At seventy-one he assumed the editorship of a new 
Socialist newspaper in order to do his part in rectifying 
the abuses of capitalism and in promoting the cause of the 
working man. 

The conviction of Debs served to illustrate that 


under such laws as the Espionage Act, telling the truth may 


be a crime. 


CHAPTER VII 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Summary 

Upon the basis of the research and investigation 
conducted, the following ideas were discovered: 

Eugene V. Debs was a great humanitarian who could 
not bear to see the suffering of his fellow men. In his 
day, it was the working man who suffered most, so it was in 
the cause of helping the laboring class that Debs devoted 
his energies. 

He began as a labor leader, and soon became recog- 
nized as a very capable labor editor. During his life he 
served in editorial capacities on four different labor or 
Socialist publications for a total of thirty years. 

Originally quite conservative in outlook, he be- 
lieved that the interests of capital and labor were mutual 
and that differences could be worked out through peaceful 
negotiations without recourse to strikes. As capital be- 
came more powerful and arrogant, the plight of the working 
man became increasingly distressing. Management held con- 
plete power and refused to arbitrate. When Bryan failed to 
win the Presidency on the reform ticket of the Populists in 
1896, Debs became convinced that the only hope for the wor- 


king man lay in the complete overthrow of capitalisn 
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through political action. He therefore became a Socialist 
and dedicated himself to educating the people for the 
coming “social democracy," which he felt was inevitably the 
next social development. 

In his long career of championing the cause of the 
working man, many of the cases involved the issue of free- 
dom of speech. The earliest of these occurred in 1887 when 
the labor movement was still in its infancy. He early saw 
the need for a strong labor press to counter the heavy bar=- 
rage of anti-labor propaganda poured out continually by the 
capitalist press. In 1907 he became involved in his first 
struggle with the authorities in their attempts to silence 
a labor paper--the Appeal to Reason--, although as early as 
1887, he had already taken his stand in support of both 
freedom of speech and freedom of the press. 

With the coming of the preparedness movement, 
throughout the war, and even after the war, labor leaders 
and labor publications were silenced under the pretext of 
disloyalty. Debs held fast to the idea of freedom of 
speech in time of war as in peacetime and championed the 
cause of all who were indicted or convicted. 

When he died in 1926, he had been a champion of 
freedom of speech and of the press for thirty-nine years. 
The number of cases exemined in this study numbered over 
forty. Many of them covered extended periods of time and 


overlapped other cases. Moyer, Haywood, and Fettibone 


lasted sixteen months; Sacco and Vanzetti, six years; 
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attempts to silence the Appeal to Reason, seven years} and 


Tom Mooney, ten years. 


He himself was sent to jail twice and served a 
total of nearly four years in confinement in behalf of the 


cause of freedom of expression, 


Analysis 

What are the characteristics of Eugene V. Debs’ con- 
cept of freedom of expression. Of the various concepts of 
freedom of speech that have existed in the past, which, if 
any, seem to be similar to that held by Debs? Does his | 
concept of freedom of sveech appear to be consistent with 
those of the framers of the Rill of Rights? Does his con- 
cept reveal any developmental trend, or is it absolute and 
unchanging? 

To Debs, freedom of speech and freedom of the press 
stand as co-equal rights, guaranteed by the First Amend- 
ment, and serve as the twin foundation stones of democracy. 
He favored unlimited discussion of public policy, but dur- 
ing his conservative period took a stand against "immoral" 
advocacy in the area of private speech. Later he advocated 
Phillip’s absolutist concept of “entire and unshackled free- 
dom for every man's life, no matter what his doctrine.” 
During his speech to the jury he clearly and unequivocally 
states his own absolutist position: “I would not under any 


circumstances gag the lips of my bitterest enemy. I would 


under no circumstances suppress free speech.” 
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Yet later he approved of the suppression of free 
speech and free press in Russia by the Bolsheviki on the 
grounds that the entire revolution there was a forward step 
--he hailed it as the establishment of the first true de- 
motracy--and therefore whatever steps needed to be taken to 
assure its success were alright. This was the only in- 
stance found wherein Debs did not advocate complete freedom 
of discussion of public policy. All his subsequent ex- 
pressions on the matter reiterate his earlier absolutist 
position. 

A compurison of Debs’ concepts of freedom of speech 
to those enumerated in Chapter III reveals that basically 
he adhered to an absolutist concept, with two exceptions. 
In his discussion of the New York anarchists in which he 
delineated the restrictions he would place upon freedom of 
speech he follows a "“use--abuse" concept referring to the 
necessity of drawing lines between license and licentious- 
ness and saying that he would not oppose laws "which pun- 
ish men for the abuse of speech." 

In his acceptance of the suspension of free speech 
and free press by the revolutionists in Russia, he follows 
a “balancing of interests" concept, indicating that he 
feels a greater good will result from the suspension during 
the time it would take for the new government to establish 
itself. 


Generally his position moves from the more conserv- 


ative idea of freedom of discussion of public policy, 
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with reservations in the area of private speech, to the in- 
creasingly absolutist position of “let all men say any- 
thing." His earlier position was more in keeping with that 
of the framers of the Bill of Rights. 

What causes, besides opposition to World War I, in- 
volving the issue of freedom of speech, were championed by 
Debs? Would his involvement with the issue of freedom of 
speech be considered extensive? 


As previously noted in this summary, Debs actively 
championed the cause of labor leaders and labor editors si- 
lenced under one pretext or another beginning when the la- 
bor movement was young and continuing through and beyond 
the war period for a total of almost forty years. The 
study examined over forty different cases, some of which 
were collective in nature. On the basis of these cases, it 
4s held that Debs’ involvement with the issue of freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press was extensive. 

W Ww the motives underlying his opposition to 
the war pas revealed in the Canton speech? Do his vroposi- 
tions in the Canton speech differ from those in his earlier 


vocacy? 


In analysing the motives of a speaker in giving a 
particular speech, both the immediate and the long-range 
objectives must be considered. The Canton speech was de- 
livered at a state convention of Socialists in the midst of 


@ War opposed by most--though not all--Socialists. Most of 


the Socialists in attendance were of the working class, and 
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there were probably some curious non-Socialists present, 
besides the agents of the Department of Justice. Debs* in- 
mediate objectives were those which he could logically hope 
to achieve with this audience. They seem to be three in 
number: 

First, he was seeking to inform and to educate the 
workingmen about their true relationship to the war, in 
order to counteract the massive propaganda campaign de- 
signed to engender in everyone the spirit of fighting and 
if necessary dying in the name of patriotism and the pro- 
tection of the flag. 

Second, he sought to keep the flame of Socialisn 
alive in the face of the intense hatred, harassment, and 
imprisonment of many members of the party. To this end he 
stressed the nobility of the cause, the need for great 
courage and inner strength in the face of adversity, etc., 
in order to re-inspire his audience to stay faithful and 
true in spite of the unpopularity of the movement. 

Third, he was obviously seeking to convert new 
members to join the party as he closes with a rousing 
appeal urging them to "join now." 

His long-range objectives seem to have been two: 

First, he was hoping to challenge the Espionage 
Act. Saying no more than he had before, and without 
breaking the letter of the act, he hoped to be arrested so 
that he could bring the constitutionality of the act toa 
test. 
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Secondly, it is felt that Debs must have delivered 
this speech with an eye on future history, expecting that 
4t would become--as it has--a cause cél@bre. He must have 
hoped that it and his subsequent trial--whatever its out- 
come--would focus the eyes of future generations more firm- 
ly on the issue of freedom of speech in time of war which 
would, hopefully, result in good. The supreme court of the 
people would take steps to right the wrongs. 


With regard to the success or failure of Debs’ im- 


mediate objectives, any assessment at this point would be 
highly problematical. In both of his long-range objectives, 
however, it is clear that he was successful. He was ar- 
rested as he had hoped to be, and the research involved in 
this study found few books on the subject of freedom of 
speech in the United States that did not mention the Debs 
case, This study itself reveals the continuing efficacy of 
his action. 

He opposed the war because he saw it as a capital- 
4stic venture for profit in which the workingman was forced 
to fight and die. By opposing the war he hoped to save 
lives. 

His propositions in the Canton speech do not dif- 
fer from those in his earlier advocacy. His basic position 
had been taken as early as 1900. A month before war was 
declared and a year before he gave the Canton address, he 


expressed the essence of his anti-war views in languare 


strikingly similar to that he used in the Canton speech. 
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It was typical of Debs not to change his wording much, 
whether in writing or in speaking once he had evolved the 
phrases he liked. Two witnesses have verified the fact 
that his anti-war speeches in Indiana and in Ohio covering 
a@ two-week period prior to the Canton speech differed only 


slightly from the Canton address. 


Does he feel that freedom of speech should be sus- 
pended during time of war? What was Debs" attitude toward 
the various war and war-related acts suppressing freedom of 


speech? 
Debs very definitely felt that freedom of speech 


Was guaranteed by the First Amendment both in peace and in 
War, and bitterly opposed the Espionage Act, the Sedition 
Act, and all of the post-war “gag" acts as despotice viola- 
tions of the constitution and of democratic institutions. 
To Debs they were all simply the latest and most convenient 
excuse that the forces of capitalism could find with which 


to silence opposition to the capitalistic system. 


What powers--if any--would he accord to government 
in the maintenance or suppression of freedom of expression? 
Under what circumstances--if period he restrict freedom 
of expression? 


He felt very strongly about democracy and democratic 
process. He believed that those who were elected to govern 
should support the constitution, that laws should not be 


passed which conflicted with the constitution, and that the 


courts should render fair and impartial decisions in accor= 
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dance with the provisions of the Constitution. 

Freedom of speech and of the press was guaranteed 
by the Constitution; therefore, all branches of government 
should be bound to see that citizens are protected in their 
exercise of these rights. Under no circumstances, should 
government suppress these vital First Amendzent freedoms. 
If it did, then it was no longer democracy, but despotisn. 


He maintained that under no circumstances should 


First Amendment freedoms be suppressed. In the one in- 
stance where he did condone thier suppression, it is felt 
that he was misguided through ignorance of the situation 
and through his own blind, idealized conception of what the 
Bolshevik Revolution was to accomplish. He repeatedly her- 
alded it as having established the first true democracy on 
the face of the earth. 

Having convinced himself of this, it was natural 
for him to rationalize that since the Russian leaders were 
intent upon making their newly-won democracy survive in the 
face of world-wide condemnation, it was, therefore, accept- 
able for them to suspend some liberties for an interim pere 
fod. Also, it should be remembered that he was in prison 
at this time and did not have access to as many sources of 


information as if he had been free. 


What are his concepts about the nature of man? 
What_are his concepts about the nature of democracy? 


He saw man as basically good, but corrupted by the 


competitive capitalistic system to be greedy and grasping, 
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denying his natural instincts for altruism and love. Under 
capitalism, the practice of true Christianity was impossi- 
ble; instead of loving his neighbor, man had to struggle to 
surpass his neighbor in material goods and position, and if 
his neighbor got hurt in the process, too bad for the nelgh- 
bor. 

He saw man as frighteningly apathetic where his 
social and political conscience was concerned, but at the 
same time he had faith ultimately in the people only. He 
felt that once they knew the truth--had the facts--they 
would make the right decisions, and if necessary, force 
their elected representatives to carry them out. 

Debs’ concept of democracy was simple--the voice of 
the people should prevail through their duly elected repre- 
sentatives in accordance with law. In his time, however, 
the selfish interests of capitalism were in such complete 
control, that legislators passed laws in favor of capital- 
ism and judges handed down decisions--and injunctions--in 
favor of capitalism, rather than in obedience to the will 
of the people or in accordance with the constitution. All 
of which led Debs to advocate the political overthrow of 
capitalism and the establishment of a social and industrial 
democracy wherein the means of production would be owned by 
the people. iveryone would work, and receive all that he 
produced. No one would need to or be forced to live in 


penury and need. Competition would be concerned with good 


works. 
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Evaluation 
As established in Chapter II, the method followed 


4n evaluating Debs' speaking consisted of two areas of con- 
sideration, each of which involved the answering of two 

questions. The first area was concerned with the speaker's 
handling of the tensions of his audience, and the questions 


dnvolved were (1) Does the speaker make a correct evalua- 


tion--as revealed in his propositions--of the tensions of 
his audience? and (2) Do his propositions succeed in pro- 
ducing either a release of tension, the elimination of ten- 


sion, or the creation of tension? 


In answer to the first question, it was discovered 
that in some cases, such as those of the Chicago anarchists, 
the McNamara brothers, and that of Tom Mooney where the 
capitalist press had blanketed the country with propaganda 
designed to "convict" the defendants, Debs had the task of 
trying to bring the "true inwardness of the cases," as he 
called it, before the public in order to correct the mis- 
taken impression that had been created, and thereby change 
a tension in his audience from one of a feeling that "these 
men have committed criminal acts and must pay for it," to 
one of “these men are innocent and we must do all we can to 
save then." 

In the majority of cases, however, Debs was attemp-~ 
ting to create a tension where none had existed. The capi- 


talist press had suppressed the news while waiting for the 


courts to bring in a conviction, as in the case of Sacco 
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and Vanzetti; so Debs had to inform the people of what had 
happened, of the “legalized murder" about to be perpetrated, 
in order to arouse his audience to anger over the injustice 
of it. This is especially true, of course, of all his ad- 
vocacy designed to acquaint the public with the loss of 
their constitutional liberties. 

It 4s felt that Debs very accurately assessed the 
“tension” situation of his audiences and adjusted his ap- 
peals accordingly. Specifically, he had to deal with mis- 
information, ignorance, and apathy. 

In answer to the second question, it was discovered 
that Debs was remarkably successful in producing the desired 
tension in his audiences. Although direct causal relation 
cannot be established for the effects of his speaking in 
achieving victory for the many causes that he championed, 
such as the case of Moyer, Haywood, and Pettibone, the at- 
tempt to silence the Appeal by indicting its editors on 
trumped-up charges--which actually involved three separate 
{ndictments-~-, the attacks upon the federal judiciary re- 
sulting in retirements and recalls, and Mother Jones and 
the miners of West Virginia, it would appear that there is 
at least a strong correlation. 

Certain other important related results, however, 
such as the boosting of the circulation of the Appeal from 
250,000 to over half a million, the mass meetings staged 


throughout the country, the contributions of thousands of 


hard-earned dollars to defray legal expenses, and the two 
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million signatures received in less than one week for the 
petition to be introduced into the United States Senate, 
are indisputably the effects of his advocacy. 

In summing up the evaluation of Debs’ speaking on 
the first point of consideration, it must be said that he 
was accurate in assessing the tensions of his audiences and 
that he was successful in producing the desired tension. 

The second area of evaluation is concerned with 
whether or not the speaker's prospositions tend to advance 
or to restrict the procedural and substantive values of 


democracy. The questions to be asked are (1) Do the spea- 


ker's propositions tend to further the democratic process? 
and (2) Do the speaker's propositions urge men to acts that 
fulfill men? 


In answering the first question an emphatic “yes" 
must be given. Literally Debs’ entire advocacy in causes 
involving the issue of freedom of expression would have 
been unnecessary had all governmental agents, local, state, 
and federal, as well as business and private citizens, 
stood fast in upholding democratic process. It was for the 
very reason that democratic process was thwarted that Debs 
felt compelled to use his powers of advocacy to restore 
this process. 

In considering the second question it must be remen- 
bered that most of Debs’ freedom of expression advocacy was 


concerned with causes involving life and liberty. Usually 


he was attempting to keep someone from being convicted on 
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flimsy or trumped-up charges for which they could receive 
either long prison terms or the death penalty. He also 
fought diligently for the release of those whom he felt had 
been wrongly convicted. The saving of lives was the motive 
in all of his anti-war advocacy. 

At this basic level there is not much doubt about 
the humanitarian aspects involved. Certainly there will be 
no fulfillment if the individual is dead, and although a 
kind of fulfillment is possible in prison, it is hardly 
within the realm of what is generally thought of as "ful- 
fillment of the individual” or the development of his po- 
tentialities for good. Therefore, his advocacy at this 
level is aimed at the securing of life and liberty for the 
individuals involved, which must be considered as basic 
necessities in the process of attaining individual fulfill~ 
ment. 

At a higher level his advocacy aimed at educating 
the people and arousing them over the loss of their consti- 
tutional liberties would have to be considered also as urg- 
ing men to acts that fulfill men. He is urging the people 
to take action to see that their freedoms are restored; and, 
as seen in Chapter III, without freedom, the fullest devele 
opment of the individual is impossible. 

In summing up the evaluation of Debs* speaking un- 
der the second point of consideration, it must be said that 


his propositions support both the procedural and the subs- 


tantive values of demooracy,. 
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Conclusions 


Upon the basis of the findings of this research, 
the following conclusions were drawn: 

1) Due to his powerfully developed humanitarian in- 
stincts, Debs served as a kind of self-appointed ombudsman 
of his time, attempting to correct abuses and suffering 
that resulted from the thwarting of democratic process. 
Many of these cases gave rise to the issue of freedom of 
expression. For his having voluntarily assumed advocacy in 
a@ multitude of cases extending over a period of almost 
forty years, covering war time as well as peace time, and 
for his own imprisonments in behalf of the cause, Eugene 
V. Debs should be considered as one of the freatest--if not 


the greatest champion of freedom of expression America has 
ever known. It is felt that his obscurity today is the 


result of careful planning by capitalism to see that his 
accomplishments did not receive the proper recognition in 
textbooks. The injustice of this de facto censorship should 
be corrected. 

2) Due to the severe limitations placed upon free- 
dom of expression by the forces of capitalism in Debs‘ time, 
democratic process was greatly limited, and in many cases 
completely frustrated. As indicated in Chapter III, the 
suppression of freedom of speech and of the press are char- 
acteristics of a totalitarian state. Therefore, Debs was 


largely justified in his repeated references to the capital- 


istically controlled state of his day as a "despotism." It 


dl 
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was a government of capitalism, for capitalism, and by capl- 
talisn. 

The socialist press of this period, although great- 
ly maligned and harassed by both government and big busi- 
ness, actually played a large part in keeping democratic 
process alive by serving as a channel through which the 
people could receive the "other side" of the news besides 
the carefully prepared capitalist propaganda. 

As Aristotle said, “given equally effective presen- 
tations, truth and justice will prevail over their oppo= 
sites," but when de facto censorship is employed by the 
primary media of mass communicaticn, truth and justice may 
very well be given no presentation whatsoever. The result 
4s the manipulation of men, and, as Neiklejohn contends, 
“the manipulation of men is the destruction of self-zovern- 
ment."> 

In 1946 Morris Ernst contended that we were facing 
the problem of monopolistic control of three of our media 
of mass communications--press, radio, and movies--which had 
led to severe limitations and “the unbalancing of these 
market places of thought. "* To these three media, a fourth, 
and perhaps the most influential of all, television, has 


been added by Bryce Rucker The situation, at best, is a 


1 
2 


p. 8. 
The First Preedom (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
“UGR- a Se age ts 


1946), Pe e 


>The First Freedom (Carbondale, Illinois; Southern 
Illinois University Press, 1968). 
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perilous one for self-government. It can lend itself too 
easily to manipulation. 

3) In his Canton speech, as in his other anti-war 
advocacy, Debs was not unpatriotic. Not only was he moti- 
vated by the highest humanitarian purposes, but his analysis 
of the true causes of the war was proven to be correct. He 
was punished for telling the truth. 

All laws which may be applied in such a manner as 


to convict a person for the expression of his opinions 


either in time of peace or in time of war are inimical to 

democratic process and should be repealed. Pre-existing 

statutes are sufficient for the punishment of real crimes. 
4%) In his freedom of expression advocacy, Debs 

was found to satisfy all criteria established for the eval- 

vation of a speaker. It is therefore held that in this 


area he was a good, if not a great speaker. The speech 


profession should see to it that he receives the recognition 


that he properly deserves. 
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